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THE PENTATEUOHAL QUESTION.* III. GEN. 37:2-EX. 12:51.+ 


By Professor William R. Harper. Ph. D., 


Yale University. 


XIV. The Analysis of Gen. 37:2-41 i574§ 

[The subjects treated in this section are,—(1) Joseph’s dream; (2) Joseph sold 
into Egypt by his brethren; (Judah and Tamar;) (3) Joseph in Potiphar’s house, 
and in jail; (4) the dreams of Pharaoh’s baker and butler; (5) Pharaoh’s dream; 
(6) the elevation of Joseph.] 

A. The Element of P. 

1. VERSES ASSIGNED TO P. 

37 : 2a [to or to apjW ( so WelL ’ K »en.; Del., all of 2; Kitt., 2a«; 

K. and S., to * * § > 41: 46 [perhaps also 47,36,50 ?] (all , K. and S. included, agree 
as to verse 46; but as to the others there is great difference of opinion||). 

2. SYNOPSIS OP CONTENTS, 

“ These are the toledoifi of Jacob [Joseph at seventeen was at home; but when 
standing before Pharaoh and taking charge of Egyptf—where two sons were bom 
unto him (?)—he was thirty years old**]_ 55 


* The Alleged Pacts and Considerations of the Pentateuchal Analysis Pre¬ 
sented and Criticised by Professors Harper (of Yale) and Green (of Princeton). 

+ The answer to certain criticisms made and certain positions taken by Professor Green in 
the April number, will be reserved until all the historical matter has been considered. 

% This article is a continuation from the July Hebraic A. Professor Green’s reply will 
appear in the January (1890) Hebraic a. 

§ In the work of collecting and classifying the facts of the analysis, I desire to acknowledge 
my very great indebtedness to the assistance rendered me by Mr, Samuel Weyler, New Haven, 
Conn. 

H The enumeration of the generations comes in 46:6-27, which immediately follow these verses. 

T P does not tell us how J oseph came to Egypt. 

** All the material of this section, except the first clause, is a parenthetical statement con¬ 
taining a few dates and facts about Joseph and Egypt, explanatory of future matter. 

*2 
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3. LANGUAGE OF P. 

1) Old Words. 

a) nnbn nSa <37:2). 

4. STYLE OF P. 

1) Dates . (1) “ Seventeen years ” (B7:2). (2) “ Thirty years old” (41:46). 

5. MATERIAL OF P. 

1) Strictly speaking, there being nothing but a prefatory remark to the 
enumeration of the “generations,” much cannot be expected in the way of 
duplicates, etc. 

2) That the first clause of 37:2 is out of connection with what follows, is 
clear to every reader: “These are the generations of Jacob. Joseph, being 
seventeen years old, was feeding the flock, etc.” To say the least, this is obscure. 

3) However, if the analysis is followed, this formula is brought sufficiently 
near to the actual enumeration of the generations given in ch. 40. 

4) That P should omit to tell us how Joseph was taken down to Egypt, is 
quite natural; since, (1) the traditions of the other writers were well known, (2) 
it would require too much of the space which he reserves so tenaciously for 
statistics, (3) it would have compelled him to record many unpleasant facts about 
Jacob’s family, a thing he is always loath to do.* 

5) 41:46b is a mere repetition of 45b; while 46a would fit better after verses 
37,38, or 44, than after 45. 

6) On the other hand, it might fall in well enough with 37:2a, especially if we 
take the ) in ftDi*1 (41:46) as waw adversative (to which there can be no gram- 

♦ I • 

matical objection): “Joseph was seventeen years when with his brethren , etc.; but 
when standing before Pharaoh he was thirty years old.” 

6. THEOLOGY. 

This material exhibits none. 

B. The Element of J. 

1. VERSES ASSIGNED TO J. 

37:2b, 3 sq., 18b, 21,23 and 24 partly, 25-27,28 in part, 31 sq. partly, 33,34 sq. in 
part [cf. E below] (Well., traces in 2b and 3 sq. (except verse 2 

as rather E), 12-24 (except ^ 12b, aud 18af to mn , verse 18, 22 

and parts of 23 sq.), 25 (except first clause = E), 26 sq., {TjDD —1*00*128,31-35 
(except parts of 32,34,35 = E); so Kuen., practically, except 2b(— E) and 12-18; 
Del., 3 sq., 12-18,23 in part, 26-27,28 partly, 31-35 (except traces of E); Eatt., 2b-4a, 
11a, 12,13a, 14-18,21 (read nnirj*)>23b,25a:i-27,28bK,32 sq. mostly, 35 (except last 
clause ); K. and S., 3 sq., 12 sq., 14b, 18b,21 (read min* for p1tO)> 23a,25-27,28a 
from 10^0*1 , 31 (first clause), 32 sq. (except first word), 35); 88 entiref (so all) ; 

* And aside from this, P may have had an account of his own, which R omitted because he 
prefers to give the fuller prophetic accounts. 

+ But its proper place is evidently not here, though it is hard to tell just where it does belong. 
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89 :1 [except the portion identical with 37 : 36 (= B from E)], 2 sq., 4 partly, 5 sq., 
7-20,21 partly,5sq.,7-20,21 partly,22sq. (Well., 1-5,20-23,traces in 6-19; Kuen., 
all J 1 worked over by J 2 ; Del., all J worked over by B; Kitt., la^/5,2 sq,,4 {except 

1DN 5b-3S; K, and S., all = J, except D*fDED/l-(=R) and 

2a3, iu 4 and 6a (= E)); 40:1,3b, 5b, 15b (so practically all, except 

the first clause is denied by Well,, Kitt., K. and S.; Xuen., see note on E in loco; 
Del., verses 1,10 = J, nothing else, 3b, 5b, 15b = B); 41:14,18-22 (?), 34,30b or31, 
35b or 35a,41,43b,44 or 40,49 or48,55,56aor 54b (Well., 30sq.,33-36,48sq.,54-57; 
Kuen., see note on E in loco; Del., only traces in 35,41 (?),49; Kitt., 7,31(?),34a(?), 
85a(V), 41(f), 43b(?),44(?),49(?), 55(f), (cf. Geschichte, pp. 131,143); K. and S.,41,49an). 

2. SYNOPSIS OP CONTENTS. 

“.. .Joseph brings the evil report of his brothers to his father, whose favorite 
he was. His brothers hate him, and decide to kill him. When he comes to them 
they cast him into an empty pit; but while they are at dinner a bedouin caravan, on 
its way to Egypt, passes by, and Judah proposes to sell him as a slave. They then 
kill a goat, and, dipping Joseph’s mantle in its blood, make their father believe 

that his beloved son has fallen a prey to a wild beast. -•* Joseph is taken to 

Egypt and sold as a slave. Yahweh blesses him, and for his sake, his master; 
and he becomes his master’s chief steward. Unfortunately his mistress becomes 
enamored of him, and finding that her love is not returned, slanders him to her 
husband, who casts him into prison. Here also he soon becomes a favorite, and 
makes the acquaintance of Pharaoh’s baker and butler, who are imprisoned there. 
.... [These probably recommend him to their king after they are released.!] 
Pharaoh summons him from prison; and when Joseph tells him of a coming 
famine, and that provision should he made for it in the years of plenty which are 
to precede it, the king appoints him over all Egypt, second only to the king 
himself. Joseph stores away a great quantity of grain, so that Egypt is well 
provided when the famine begins.” 

3. THE LANGUAGE OE J. 


1) Old Words. 

G) 'U1 DUp am (37:25; 39:7). 

(2) (— relative) (37:27). 

(3) inm (38:3,4,18): cf. also 24,26. 

(4) (88:5,26). 

(6) Tjn JH (88:7,10). 

( 6 ) vhnb (88: 9 ). 


(7) nan rss: i6>. 

(8) K) (88:16,28). 

(9) m»Y (88; 7twice, 10; 89:2,3 twice, 5 twice, 
21,23 twice). 

(10) HI (88:17; 20,28). 

(11) rppX (38:14,19). 

(12) rrtf ( 88 :21). 


* Chapter 88 is omitted in the synopsis, because (1) its exact place is hardly known; it was 
evidently misplaced by B; (2) in its present position it forms too great a digression from the 
general narrative; (3) its contents are of an unpleasant character in many respects. It may be 
well to state, however, that it seems to be its general purpose to indicate the origin of “the house 

of David’" as coming from Perez, Judah’s son. 

t The analysis does not teU us how Joseph reaches Egypt. The above insertion is purely 

conjectural. 
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(13) p-Sy-O (38:26). 

(14) p (88: S3). 

(15) OJK (38:25). 

(16) pB (38:29). 

(17) n nl ?KD (39:2,3,23). 

(18) jn KVD (89:4): cf. also verse 21b. 

(19) SSm (89:5). 

(20) mn (39:19). 

(21) JtyJl (38:15). 

(23) ipn (39:9). 

(23) n*On-n£P (39:6). 

(24) Mn (89:13). 

2^ New Words. 

(1) *n& (87:33twice): cf.8:11(?); 44:28twice; 
49:9,27; Ex. 22:11,12; Num. 23:24. 


(2) UJ (Hlph. = recognize) (37:32,33; 88:25, 
26): cf. 27:23; 31:33; 42:7,8 twice. 

3) Rare and Poetic Words.* 

(1) Ty-niOJ (38:1). 

( 2 ) trrj; nns (88: 14 ). 

(3) cover oneself (38:14). 

(4) pjlp (88:17,18,20). 

(5) *inon JV3 (39:20twice,21,22twice,23; 40: 
3,5). 

(6) Srunn (87:18): only in Ps. 105:25. 

(7) nm« (37:25): only inis. 21:13. 

r : 

(8) O'*JUT (88:24): cf. Hos. 1:3; 2:6, etc. 

(9) (37:26): cf. Ex. 18:21. Rare outside. 

(10) riKHp (38 : 21 twice, 23): cf. Dt. 23 :18. 

T **| X 

Rare. 


4. STYLE OE J.t 


1) It abounds in story and anecdote; e. g., (1) the brothers’ jealousy; (2) their 

revenge accomplished; (3) the scheme to deceive their father; (4) the episode of 

» 

Judah and Tamar; J (5) the passion of Joseph’s mistress; (6) Joseph’s meeting 
with Pharaoh’s butler in prison; (7) the king’s dreams; (8) the butler’s recol¬ 
lection of his experience; (9) Joseph before Pharaoh; (30) the foreign slave 
becoming second to the king. 

2) Easy and flowing . These stories, when disentangled from P’s arrangement 
of material,? are smooth and graceful. (1) Every event is complete in itself,|| and 
at the same time naturally united with what precedes and follows; (2) details 
do not suffer because of any systematic plan; (3) how far this grace and ease 
affect the tone of the narrative, will appear under the following heads of 
description, etc. 

3) It is vivid, descriptive and dramatic. (1) Many facts come out in conver¬ 
sation; e. g., (a) when Joseph relates his dreams to his brothers and father, and 
they reply (87:5-10 = E); (b) when the brothers consult about the dream 
(87:19-22 == E); (c) when Joseph’s purity and integrity are referred to in his 
answer to his mistress (80:8,9); (d) in the case of Joseph and the royal prisoners 
(40:7-19 = E); (e) of Pharaoh and Joseph (41: 15-41). (2) Human nature is 
depicted: (a) a parent’s partiality creates jealousy and hatred among the children 
(87:3,4); the brothers, jealous of the aspiring brother; the careful father, “keeping 


* The words or phrases in this numbered (1) to (6) occur nowhere else in the Old Testament; 
those numbered (6) to (8), nowhere else in the Hexateuch; those numbered (9), (10), rarely in 
Hexateuch. 

t J and E are considered together, so far as they agree. 

$ The matter is cited in the order of chapters, not according to actual sequence of events. 

§ This favors the analysis; for as the narrative now stands, there are found too many incon- 


where we find it ? 
it Making sonn 
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the saying in mind” (37:11); (c) the father’s extreme grief (37:33-35); (d) rejected 
love turned into terrible hate (39:12-18); (e) Joseph’s attempt to turn his conver¬ 
sation with the butler to his advantage (40:14-15); (f) u yet did not the chief 
butler remember Joseph, but forgat him” (40:23); (g) Joseph’s modesty and 
piety in the simple answer, “ It is not in me; God shall give an answer of peace, 
etc.” (41:16). (3) Scenes presented: (a) Joseph seeking his brothers (37:15-17); 
(b) the passing caravan (37:25); (c) Tamar by the road-side (38:14sq.); (d) the 
Adullamite going around with the kid, inquiring for the harlot (38:20-23); (e) 
the picturesque character of the dreams; e. g., Joseph’s first dream is a “ harvest 


scene;” the butler’s dream, “the preparation of the king’s wine;” Pharaoh 
“stands by the river” (cf. Ex. 7:15; 8:16). (4) J Descriptive touches: (a) the father’s 
love for his son finding expression in “a special garment ” (37:3b); (b) “they 
hated him and could not speak peaceably unto him ” (37:4b); (c) the brothers’ first 
harsh act is “to strip off his coat, the coat which was the token of the father’s 
love” (37:23b); (d) they sell a brother for twenty pieces (37:28); (e) “they sit 
down to eat ” (37:25) while their brother is in the pit; (f) Joseph is surprised by 
his mistress, “while he went into the house to do his work, and there was none 
of the men of the house within” (39:11); (g) when the king summons Joseph, 
they make him run from the prison (41:14). (5) Space forbids the noting of 

circumstantial clauses . (6) Emphatic repetition of infinitives:* (1) 

(37:8); (2) («•); (3) tfOJ NiDil (37:10); (4) fpQ fptt (37:33); 

(5) ♦ran ni? (*o : is>. T 

4) Characterized by the presence of puns. (1) because (38:29); 
(2) |"f)f because of the bright scarlet thread (38:30); (3) HSJOD because 
(41:51); (4) QHAK because (41:52). 


5) Individual , rather than generic . 


Adullamite whose name is 


Hirah” (38:1); (2) Judah’s father-in-law was Shua(38:2); (3) the name of his 
daughter-in-law was Tamar (38:6); (4) Potiphar, a eunuch of Pharaoh (37:36); 
(5) Pharaoh surnames Joseph Zaphnath - paneah (41:45); (6) he gives him 
Asenath for a wife; (7) she is the daughter of Poti-phera.ft 

6) Prophetic (not in the sense of prediction). (1) A parent’s partiality leads 
to trouble in the family.? (2) Jealousy and hate will lead one even to enslave (or 
kill) his own brother. (3) One sin leads to another; for having sold their brother, 
Jacob’s sons must invent a lie to pacify their father. (4) Even when our nearest 


* In this connection, we may also notice the many verbs with a cognate accusative; as (1) DSn 
Dibn (87;5,9twice; 40:5,8; 41:11,15); (2) ob« (87:7); (8) p£> (88:29); (4) 

(41:34). This feature also is especially marked in this section, though of course found elsewhere. 
+ The^irst three are J; the rest are E. 

% There are, however, many cases in which they might have been specific, but are not; e. g., 
in the names of (1) Judah’s wife (88:2); (2) Potiphar’s wife (89:7); (8) the prison-keeper (89:22); 
(4) the butler and baker (40:1). 

9 This lesson was drawn by the Talmudists. 
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friends are against us, if God be with us we may be sure of success. (5) God is 
able to bring good out of evil (cf. 50:20). (6) Small affairs may have important 
consequences: a quarrel between brothers leads to Israel’s bondage. (7) All 
things work together for good to them who serve God and act uprightly. (8) God 
is the same in Egypt as in Canaan; etc. 

5. THE MATERIAL OP J.* 

1) The contents seem to show that chap. 88 is at least out of place. If in its 

original position, must refer to the time when Joseph was sold,f and 

the events have taken place within the twenty-two years which elapsed before 

» 

Jacob went down into Egypt; but consider (1) the difficulty of crowding into 
twenty-two years the marriage of Judah, the birth of three sons, the youngest 
removed from the oldest by many years (vs. 11,12), the marriage of the eldest, his 
death, the marriage of the second to the widow of the eldest, his death also, a 
long interval during which Tamar waits for Shelah, Judah’s intercourse with 
Tamar, the birth of twins; and (2) the improbability that Judah would leave his 
father under circumstances so sad, and marry a Canaanitish woman, an act looked 
upon with disfavor at all times in the patriarchal households.ft 

2) It is not to be overlooked that, according to this chapter, the custom of 
the levirate is very old, antedating by centuries the law recorded in Deuteronomy; 
P would not have been guilty of such an anachronism. Other points, though of 
interest, may be omitted. 


C. The Element of E. 

1 . VERSES ASSIGNED. 

37:5-18a [except 5b, 8c, IDK “l£lD , 'l in vs. 9,10a (LXX.) = E; vs. 12-14*; 

p-Qrr pD>*D in v. 14 = R or J], 19,20,22,23sq.*,24,28*,29sq.,31sq.*,34sq.*, 36 ; 
also p1fc<0 in v * 21 [vs. 28c,85b = J; Blsq. part E, part J] (Well., 2b-11 

-i n v * 2 > mid lOaw = R), 12-14 = principally!; 13b, 14a = E,then 

vs. 18,22,23 in part, 24 partly, 28-30,36, parts of 32,34 and 35; Kuen., 3-24*, 25aK 
(except 18,21* and fragments in 13sq. and 23 [= J]; vs. 2, from KIHI on iand 4b, 8c, 
9an, ftDCO m 12,14b, and p^d in 23 = R), 28abd, 29-31,32 (except the first clause), 
33ab,34,35a,36; Del., 5-11 (except5b,8c, and VflN*? IDK *150*1 in 9 [= R)), 19-25a« 
(23 ass JE), 28abd,29sq.,31-35[EJ], 36; Kitt., 2ac(from fpyto JKiOandfr° m JO*1 
on), 4b-10, lib, 13b (from on),19sq. (except fifOi! *10*0 22, 

23abN,24,25a«,28abn ,29-31, parts of 32 and 33,34, last three words in 35,36; K. and S., 

2b (from ftSd on; but = gloss), 5-11 (except 5b, 8b, VflK • • d5D*1 

in 10 = R), 3 3b, 14a, 15-17,19sq., 22,23b, 24,28abd, 29sq., 31b, first word in 32,34,36); 


* Under J, as such, we have to consider only chap. 38. 
E, hy way of comparison and contrast, 
f Cf. Delitzsch in loco, vol. II. p, 267sq. 


Everything else will he treated under 


t Cf. Dillmann, Gen., 5th ed., 392; Reuss, Gesch. d . 0. T., 250; Kuen., Ond., 2d ed., § 13. No. 9. 
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39 : 4 partly, 6,21 in part [D*rOt3fT * * * * in 1 = R] (Well., 6-19 mostly , and 

traces in 2,4sq. and 23; Kuen., no E in 39; Del., traces in 6, etc.; Kitt., traces (as 
IDN rn^l) in 4, then 5sq.; K. and S., traces in 2sq., then 6a); 40:2,Sa,4,5a,6~15a, 
16-23 (so Well., but adding la and 15b; Kuen., 40-42* = E; Del., like Dill., but 
making 3b, 5b and 15b = R, and 10 = J partly; so, practically, Kitt., but adding lax ; 
K. and S., like Dill., but adding lax); 41 all [except some traces of J in 14,18-22( ?), 
34, and one part of the following doublets: 30b = 31,85a = 35b, 41 and 43b and 44 
= 40, 48 = 49, 55 and 56a = 54b; also 46 = P. (according to all critics) and 47 (?), 
36 (?), 50 partly, according to Dill.] (so Well., except traces of J in 30sq. and 33-36, 
48sq., 54-57; Kuen., all*; so Del., except traces in 35,41,49(?) = J; Kitt.,1-16, 
25-36 (except small interpolations from J in 7,31,34sq.), 37-40,42,43a,45sq.( V),47sq., 
51 sq., 53-57 partly). 

2. SYNOPSIS. 

“Joseph* dreams that, while binding sheaves in the field, his brothers’ sheaves 

surround his sheaf and pay it obeisance. He tells the dream to his brothers. 

They ask him, 1 Shalt thou indeed reign over us ? ’ He dreams again that the sun, 

moon and eleven stars bow to him. This also he tells to his kinsfolk; but his 

father rebukes him, though making a note of the dream, while his brothers are 

incensed against him. [Oncef], while seeking his brethren, a man finds him 

wandering in the field, and informs him that they have gone to Dothan; he finds 

them there. When they see him still at a distance, they plan to slay him and thus 

relieve themselves of his troublesome dreams. Eeuben interposes, suggesting that 

they throw him into a pit, and not shed his blood. They take his advice; but 

Midianitish (not Ishmaelite) merchants, passing by, draw Joseph out of the pit 

and take him to Egypt. Reuben, returning to the pit and not finding Joseph, 

rends his clothes, crying out in despair. They send Joseph’s beautiful garment 

[to Jacobf], and he mourns greatly the loss of his son. Joseph is sold by the 

Midianites to Potiphar, captain of the guard, one of Pharaoh’s eunuchs. He is 

devoted to his master’s interests and is well treated by him. Pharaoh, becoming 

angry with his baker and butler, puts them in the prison-house of the captain of 

the guard, who appoints Joseph to wait on them. They both dream in the same 

night, and Joseph, coming to them on the next morning, finds them troubled. 

Upon inquiring, he learns the cause of their anxiety. The butler tells his dream 

of the vine with three branches, from which he obtained wine for the king, and 

Joseph tells him that within three days he will be restored to his post. He at the 

same time requests him to mention his case to the king, since he has been stolen 

from the land of the Hebrews. The baker, encouraged by the butler’s experience, 

tells how, in his dream, he was carrying three baskets on his head, with all sorts 
. ■ ■ — - — 

♦The break here is not wholly due to the analysis; the introduction of Joseph is at best 
quite abrupt. 

t This is to be supplied. 
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of royal food in the uppermost one, from which a bird was eating. This is inter- 
preted by Joseph to mean that in three days the baker will be beheaded and his 
corpse eaten by birds. Though it came to pass precisely as Joseph foretold, the 
butler did not mention his name, but forgot him. Now Pharaoh has a double 
dream in one night which alarms him greatly; and since none of his wise men 
can interpret it for him, the butler tells him of the dreams interpreted by Joseph 
in prison. Joseph is called, and Pharaoh tells him how he first saw seven fat kine 
swallowed up by seven poor ones; and then, after waking up and going to sleep 
again, seven full and stout ‘ears’ of grain were swallowed by seven others that 
were extremely poor. Joseph informs him that it is a revelation from God, 
warning him of a seven-year famine which is to follow seven years of extraor¬ 
dinary prosperity and plenty. The repetition simply shows that the prediction is 
soon to be fulfilled; and he advises the king to appoint an able man who shall lay 
by provisions during the years of abundance sufficient for the terrible and pro¬ 
longed famine which will come afterwards. Pharaoh thinks that Joseph himself 
is the man for such a position, and he raises him to he ruler of Egypt, second only 
to himself. He changes his name to Zaphnath-paneah, and gives him Asenath, 
the daughter of Poti-phera, priest of On, for a wife. Joseph accumulates an 
abundance of grain in every city of Egypt during the seven years of blessing. 
When the famine comes all the lands suffer; but Egypt opens her store-houses 
and becomes the market of the world.” 


3. LANGUAGE. 


l) Odd Words. 

(1) Dlbn (3716,6,9 twice, 10,19,20; 40:5 thrice, 
8,9 twice, 16; 41:1,6 verb, 7 verb, 8,11 twice, 12 
twice, 15 twice, 17, 22, 25,32). 

(2) *0 (37:6,14,16,32; 40:8,14). 

(3) OIK (37:16). 

(4) D*1£0 (87:18 = J; 41:50). 

(5) nrbn (39:i9). 

(6) T'n l W (87:22). 

(7) D’dSk (80:9*; 40:8; 41:16,25,28,32twice,38, 
89,51,62). 

(8) yna (40:7). 

(9) D’» (87:34; 40:15; 41:42): note also fTO 
(41:88). 

(10) Hjlba (41:16,44(?)). 

(11) nbnro (4i:2«. 

(12) pi (41:40). 

(13) D’n biro (41:49). 

(14) bin (41:49). 

OB) (87:16). 

(16) HS’K (87:18). 

(17) HN1D m (41:2,4). 

(18) DJID (41:32). 


2) New Words. 


(1) (87:15,16): very common in prophetic 
literature, but nowhere in P, and but seldom in 
Chron. Cf. Fiirst, the references being too nu¬ 
merous to mention. 

(2) piTJD (87:18): cf. 22:4; Ex. 2:4; 20:18,21; 
24:1. 


(8) (87:21,22): cf. 81:9,16; 82:12; Ex.2; 

19; 5:23twioe; 6:6; 12:27; 18:9,10; and many 
other places. 

(4) |KD (87:85 ; 89:8): cf. 48:19; Ex. 4:23; 7? 
14,27; 9:2; 10:3,4; 16:28; 22:16twice; Num, 
20:21; 22:13,14. 

(5) Sfctf (87:35): cf.42:38;44:29,31; Num. 16; 

80 r 88 . 


(6) Dnp (41:6,23,27): cf. Ex. 10:13; 14: 21; 
poetic. 

(7) bn# (41:51): of. Num. 28: 21; Deut. 26:7. 

(8) trade (41:56,67): cf. 42:2,3,5,6,7,10; 
48:2,4,20,22; 47:14. 

(9) ]D1 (41:32): cf. Ex. 8:22; 84:2. 

(10) (40:10): cf.Num. 18:23,24; Bt. 82? 


32; rare. 
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3) Rar,e and poetic Words.* 

(1) jnnS (40:5,8,13,18; 41:11). 

(2) mm (40:11). 

*" T 

(3) mDJ3f (41:23). 

(4) $Sn (41:34). 

** • 

(5) ‘pUK (41:43). 

(6) (41:47). 

(7) bind (87 : 7 four times): only in Ps. 
126:7. 

(8) R1K (41:2,18): only in Job 8: 11. 

(9) fjJU (40:6): cf. Ban. 1:10. 


(10) Pit? (40:10): only in Joel 1:7. 

(11) p post of duty (40:13; 41: 13): in this 
sense only in Ban. 11:7,20,21,38. 

(12) (41:2,4,5,7,18,20): cf. Jud. 8:17, etc. 

(13) *pty (41:6,23,27): very rare. 

(U) DJ1S (with nW (,41:8): cf. Ban. 2; 1,3. 

(15) (in Hiph.) (41:14): cf. 1 Sam. 17:17- 
Rare. 

(16) mm (as verb) (41:32). 

(17) HP! (41:51): poetic. 

(18) Til (41:42): only in Ez. 16:11. 


4. STYLE. 

[See under J, p. 4, for JE characteristics.] Of the peculiar traits of E we 
find here only dreams. But these are characterized both by their frequency (six in 
number: two of Joseph, two of Pharaoh, one of the butler, one of the baker) and 
their prophetic forecast. Their beauty and originality have been considered 
elsewhere. 

5. MATERIAL. 


[J and E are here considered, compared and contrasted.] 

1) Duplicates and differences. (1) The cause of disruption between Joseph and 
his brothers, according to J, is Jacob’s partiality (37:3sq.); according to E, it is 

4 

Joseph’s dreams (37:5-lla). (2) Verse 14 is practically a duplicate of 13; 18a, 
of 18b; and 18c, of 20a. Putting all these together, we seem to have two 
accounts of Joseph’s going to his brothers by Jacob’s order,* and when they see 
Mm at a distance, of their deciding to kill him. But according to one account, he 
is sent to Shechem, where he really finds them; according to the other, he is 
informed on the road that they went to Dothan, and he meets them there. 
(3) There are two attempts to save Joseph’s life: according to E it is Beuben 
who saves him, by advising to cast him into a pit; according to J, it is Judah, 
who counsels to sell him. (4) Joseph is carried off to Egypt: according to E, by 
Midianites, who steal him (cf. 40:15a) from the pit; but in J, he is sold to 
Ishmaelites by his brothers. (5) 39 :1 = 37:36, but with these differences: 
according to J, Joseph is sold by the Ishmaelites to an Egyptian; according to E, 
Potiphar buys him of the Midianites.t (6) According to J, Joseph is imprisoned 
by his “Egyptian master,” because of some misunderstanding with his mistress; 
E knows nothing about it. (7) Consistently, then, J makes Joseph meet the 

♦Words numbered (1) to (6) are found in no other connection; those numbered (7) to (18) 
occur nowhere else In the Hexateuch. 

t To explain this repetition as a mere “resuming of the thought ” interrupted by 88, is hardly 
satisfactory; since (1) chapter 88 is not in its proper place; (2) a mere cue would not be so 
elaborate (tbe resuming verse being considerably longer than the original account); and (8> 
Ishmaelites are not Midianites; (4) tP’K would never be inserted in explanation of PofcP 
phar, after having been introduced in 87:36. On the other hand, after R has misplaced 88 we 
should expect him to ha/rmonize J and E by inserting “Potiphar, etc.,” in 89:1. 
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king’s butler and baker as mutual fellow prisoners; but E puts the political 
offenders in the keeping of the “ commander of the guard,” who appoints Joseph 
to serve them. (8) How J brings Joseph before Pharaoh is not clear; we have at 
best but traces of this writer in chapters 40 and 41.* But from what we can 
gather it comes about in somewhat like the following way: Joseph meets the 
butler in prison, becomes acquainted with him, and tells him the story of his 
grievance; when the butler is released he remembers him to the king. The 
dreams, as usual, are E’s; and since they make his account the more ingenious 
and dramatic, R gives only his account, making, of course, the necessary har¬ 
monies in verse 3b, etc. (9) Nor are we sure from J of the occasion that brought 
out Joseph’s prophetic (or predictive) powers with regard to the coming famine. 
In E, of course, it is Pharaoh’s dream. (10) But when we take up Joseph’s 
advice to the king, resulting in his appointment, we again have duplicates (in 41) 
as follows: verse SOb (beginning with = 31, 33 == 34, 35a = 35b, 41 + 

43b + 44 = 40, one of which is J; the other = E. (11) In like manner, the 
remainder of chapter 41 presents the following repetitions: 48 = 49, 54b = 56a, 
which again betray the compound character of the story. 

2) Inconsistencies . (1) The difficulty which Joseph’s age (37:2) presents, when 
compared with previous material, was considered in our last section. (2) As to 
JE, some of the differences enumerated above, amount to inconsistencies ; e. g., (a) 
Midianites vs. Ishmaelites; (b) Reuben vs. Judah; (c) was Joseph sold, or stolen ? 
(d) was he a prisoner with, or a free servant of, the butler and baker? (3) 
Especially noticeable are verses 29 sq. (in 37): they cannot go with the selling 
account; for why should not Reuben know of the transaction ? But they do fall 
in with the stealing. 

3) Omissions and combinations . (1) The omissions are quite few, and on the 
whole not very serious (cf. “synopsis” and “material” above). (2) The combina¬ 
tions made by R, on the other hand, are of a very pronounced character. 

0 . THEOLOGY. 

The following remarks will be sufficient: 

1) This section has nothing particularly striking in its conception of God. 
(1) There are no unlikely anthropomorphisms; nor (2) any references to religious 
worship; nor (3) any familiar intercourse between the Deity and man. 

2) Still God is near to man, and acting upon him directly. Note, (1) when Er 
and Onan are displeasing to Yahweh, he puts them to death (38:7b, 10b); (2) 
Yahweh is with Joseph (39:2,21a), and influences his masters to treat him well 
(39:3,21b). 

3) E lays great emphasis on dreams as coming from God (41:25,28,32); and 
in general the whole story tends to show the correctness of dreams. 

'* See “ analysis.” 
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4) The Rabbins held that tin 87:15,17 = angel. While not probable, it 
is not impossible, especially in the light of 32:25b. At any rate, the episode 
seems to indicate that the man was at least providentially sent. 


XV. The Analysis of Gen. 42:1-46:34. 


[The subjects treated in this section are, 


Egypt 


Benjamin 


visit of Jo; 
Benjamin 


charge of theft; (4) Judah’s plea in his behalf; (5) Joseph makes himself known 


his brothers, and through them 
;h their goods, move to Egypt.] 


and all his family 


A. The Element of P. 


1 . VEESES ASSIGNED. 

46:6-27 [verses 8,12b,15,20,26sq. worked over by R] (so Del., Kitt.; Bud. fails 
to consider this chapter; Well., Kuen., K. and S., only 6sq. = P, 8-27 = R). 

2 . SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 


“And they, that is, Jacob and all his seed with him * took their cattle, and 
their possessions which they had amassed in the land of Canaan, and they came to 
Egypt. His sons and his sons’ sons, his daughters and his sons’ daughters, and 
all his seed, he brought with him into Egypt.” Then follows a complete list of 
the “ seventy souls ” in Jacob’s family at the time of the patriarch’s entrance into 
Egypt, including Joseph’s two sons. 


1) OliD WORDS. 

u> tsn:n (46:8). 

(2) t5Cn (46:6). 

0) jyjD pK (46:6,12). 


3. LANGUAGE. 

(4) niDt? nSw (46:8). 

(5) tHK pfi (46:15). 

2) New Words. 

None. 

4. STYLE. 


1) Verbose and repetitious . (1) Terse 7 adds absolutely nothing to verse 6. 
(2) Terse 6 in itself might be condensed. (3) There are traces of this style also 

in verses 8-27; but these may be due to R. 

2) Exact, numerical and systematic . (1) The formula in verses 15, 

18,22,25f. (2) The words in Yerses 15b, 22b, 25b, 26a and b, 27b. (3) The 

partial totals, as “thirty-three,” verse 15; “sixteen,” verse 18; “fourteen,” verse 


22; “ seven,” verse 25; “ sixty 


u 


verse 


grand 


total, “seventy,” verse 27b. (5) It will be remembered that the list here given is 


* This is supplied, not from other material, hut from the last part of the verse, 
t Although verses 8-27, as shown in the “ analysis,” have unmistakable signs of It's hand, the 
basis and general tone of the passage is undoubtedly P. We may, therefore, properly illustrate 
the PrieBt’s style by its diction. 
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headed by the customary formula nn^fi il^K (87:2), which was interrupted by 
the few parenthetical remarks about Joseph. (6) ISTote the following statistical 
memoranda: (a) “the children of Leah which she bare unto Jacob in Paddan- 
aram,” verse 15; (b) “but Er and Onan died in the land of Canaan,” verse 12; 
(c) “Zilpah, whom Laban gave to Leah, his daughter,” verse 18; (d) verse 20; (e) 
“Bilhah, whom Laban gave to Rachel, his daughter,” verse 25; (f) “except the 
wives of the sons of Jacob,” verse 26. 

5. MATERIAL. 

P 5 s statistics seem inconsistent with the prophetic stories. (1) Understanding 
Genesis to be from one author, we have three generations in twenty-two years: 
Joseph, sold at seventeen (87:23), interprets Pharaoh’s dream at thirty (41:46a) 

i. e., the seven years of plenty began thirteen years after Joseph was sold; Jacob 
and his family come to Egypt in the second year of the famine (45: 6a), or 22 + 
years after Joseph was sold; but during this time Judah marries, has three sons, 
the youngest becomes of marriageable age; then Perez is born (all this in 88), 
who in turn begets two sons before Jacob’s entrance into Egypt (46:12). (2) 46:21 
tells us that Benjamin had ten children on entering Egypt. But all through 
chapters 42-44, Benjamin is considered a child; see especially the following 
passages: 42:13,20,32,34; 43:8sq.,29; 44:2,12,20,22,23,26,80,31,32,33,34; 
where he is invariably called *£3^ or 

0 . THEOLOG-Y. 

This material exhibits none. 


B. The Element oi J. 

1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

42:2a, 4b, 6, parts of 7, in 10,27,28a; also verse 38 [belonging, however, 
after 43: 3*] (Well., 4b, 6 partly, 27sq.; 38, like Dill.; Kuen., like Dill.; Del., 27,28a 
and other traces ; 38, like Dill.; Kitt., 2a,4b,6ab,7ab,27sq.38; K. and S., 2a, 4b -7 

(except pKn-ty ton in verse 6, and _‘“DTV in verse 7 = R), 

27,38); 43:1-3 [and then comes 42:38], 4-13,15-23ab, 24-34 (so all, except that Butt, 
and K. and S. retain 42:38 in its place); 44 entire (so all, except Kitt., who suggests 
a possible background of E in 2,12,23,26); 45: la, 2,4b, 5a, lOpartly, 13sq.,28 (Well., 
1, TiK DfTOQ in4sq., 10,13sq., 28; Kuen., 45 = E, except parts of verses 4,5, etc. 
(28 not mentioned); Del., 45 = J (except 17 - 23 = E), with interpolations from E; 
Kitt*., la, 2,4c, 5a«j, 10,13sq., 28; K. and S., la, 2ac, 4c, parts of 5, first three words in 
10,3sq.,28); 46:28-34 (so all; but Well, adds l,3sq. in part; Del. adds 1; Kitt., la, 
(12b and 19sq.?); K. and S. add only laK). 


* Cf. “synopsis,” p. 116. 
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2. SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 

“And said [Jacob to bis sons*], I hear that there is com in Egj 
being at the head of the distribution of grain, his brethren come 


Joseph, 


If 


♦ • 


M 

efore him. He recognizes them, and enters into conversation with them. 
In an inn [on their way back*], one opens his sack to feed his ass, and finds 


money returned. He 


[Having returned 


and having consumed the supply brought from Egypt, their father tells them to 
go again and buy more food. But Judah objects that the Egyptian forbade them 
to meet him again unless they should bring Benjamin. Jacob replies that the boy 
must not go, since he is the only one now left; and if misfortune befall him on 
the road, he could not die in peace.f After some discussion Judah offers to go 
surety for the boy’s safety, and the sorrowful father, though not without reluc¬ 
tance, consents to let his child go; but he advises them to return the money found 
in the sacks and also to take along a present ffor the man. They do as told, 
and present themselves once more to Joseph. He receives them with marked 
hospitality in his private house, ordering his steward to prepare for them dinner. 
They feel ill at ease, fearing that this extraordinary attention is only intended to 
entrap them. Accordingly, they approach Joseph’s steward, and tell him of the 
strange incident on their* way home, how each of them found his money in his 
sack. The man assures them that it must be a special act of providence, since he 
had received their money. When Joseph comes to the house they humbly offer 
him the present. He speaks kindly to them, inquiring about their father, and 


him 


tears coming 


into his private apartment and gives full vent to his emotions. Then, having 
composed himself, he returns and invites them to dinner. They are all well 
helped, but Benjamin receives special attention. After the feast, Joseph orders 


his steward to fill their sacks with grain, to refund their money, and to put his 
(Joseph’s) silver cup in Benjamin’s sack. In the morning, as they leave the city, 
the steward is ordered to overtake them and search for the stolen cup. They 
protest their innocence and offer to suffer the penalty, if found guilty. The cup 


is found, and they drive back to Joseph’s house. They see the hand of Godin 
the transaction, and they offer to give themselves up as slaves; but Joseph 


Benjamin. Judah comes forward 


very touchingly 


He 


assures him that the father will die if the child fails to return; and so he begs to 


remain a slave in Benjamin 


unable to restrain 


longer, sends all strangers out of the house, and with tears tells his brothers 


asking them not to grieve because they had sold him 


them 


to inform his father of his position, and to bring him with all possible haste down 


* This iB to he supplied from what precedes. 
+ This is verse 38 of chapter 42. 
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to Egypt. He is especially demonstrative toward Benjamin. [When Jacob hears 
it*] he exclaims, 1 It is enough; Joseph my son is still alive; I will go and see him 
before I die! ’ Judah is sent ahead to lead the way for him to Goshen. Joseph 
comes in his chariot to Goshen, and after long separation, father and son meet. 
Joseph instructs his brothers that, when Pharaoh, who is to be informed of their 
arrival, asks about their occupation, they shall tell him that they are shepherds, 
in order to secure Goshen as a permanent home.” 

3. LANGUAGE. 


1) ODD WORDS. 

(1) 13$ buy (42; 2a, 6,7; 43: 2 twice, 4,20,22; 44: 
2,25). 

(2) Rip meet, befall (42:4,38; 44:29). 

(3) "Dl (HIph.) recognize (42:7,8twice). 

(4) (42:38; 44:29,31). 

(5) *6)4 (48:10): rare. 

(6) DpS (43:10; 46:30). 

(7) RISK (43:11). 

(8) (43:12). 

(9) nbnro (43:18,20). 

(10) Tip (43:28). 

(ID DTP RBtt (43:29). 

(12) D’P (48 : 22,31,32 ; 44:1,2,21). 

(18) nVbtl (44:7,17). 

( 14 ) nnp (44:10,33; 45:5). 

(15) SO (44:18,33; 45:4). 

(16) mn (44:18; 45:5). 

(17) !)¥P (45:5). 

(18) mpD (46:32,34). 

(19) “pup your humble servant (42:10,11,18; 43: 
28; 44:7,9,18 twice, 19,21,23,24,27,80,31 twice, 32, 
33; 46:34). 

2) New Words. 

(1) J1DR (42:4,38; 44:29): cf. 21:22,23. 

4. S( 


(2) 73 R (42:7,10; 43:2,4,20,22 ; 44:1,25): cf. 41: 
35 twice,36,48 twice; 47:24; but also in Ley. 11:34. 

(3) pSD (42:27; 43:21): cf. Ex. 4:24; Jos. 4: 
3,8. Rare. 

(4) tp (43:8; 45:19; 46:5): cf. 84:29 ; 47:12, 
24; 50:8,21; Ex. 10:10,24; 12:37;Num. 14:3,31; 
16:27; 31:9,17,18; 32:16,24,26. 

(5) HDriDPin (48:10): cf. 10:16; Ex. 12:39. 

(6) m»T (43:11): cf. Ex. 15:2. Poetic. 

(7) U (43:20; 44:18). 

3) Rare Words. 

(1) (42:6): late and rare. 

(2) mtyp (42:7,30): nowhere else. 

0) nnnoR ( 42 *. 27 , 28 ; 43 .* 12 ,is, 21 twice, 22 , 23 ; 

44:1 twice, 2,8,11 twice, 12. 

(4) pP (42:38 ; 44:31): rare and poetio. 

(5) iljj go surety for (43:9; 44:32): rare. 

(6) non (48:33): rare and poetic. 

(7) mm (43:12): nowhere else. 

(8) pD£3D (43:23): poetic. 

(9) 1D3 (43:30): rare. 

(10) p3Rnn (43:31; 45:1): prophetic litera¬ 
ture. 

(11) fiRt^D (48:34thrice): very rare. 

(12) DDp (44:13): rare. 

LE.t 


1) It is easy and flowing . (1) Dropping out the apparent inconsistencies and 
repetitions by restoring R’s combinations to their original form, the narrations 
flow on smoothly, though not, of course, without some slight omissions due, as 
before, to the work of R. (2) "While there is an orderly and even climactic 
sequence of stories, no details that would add to the interest of each scene, 
howsoever subordinate, are slighted. Contrast P’s brevity and meagemess in 
telling of the descent to Egypt, in his evident haste to get to the exodus and the 
legislation connected with it4 

* This is to he supplied from another source. 

+ As before, J and E will be considered together. 

$ No illustration need be given of these two points. The consideration of the prophetic style 
will show this indireotly. 
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2) It is vivid, descriptive , dramatic. (1) In general , the description of Joseph’s 
meeting with his brothers, has no superior, from a purely literary stand-point in 
any fiction. (2) Conversations are true to nature; e. g M (a) Joseph’s insinuating 
remark, “ Ye are spies,” and their answers, naive, hut more and more implicating 
(42 'i 9-16); (b) the description of their troubled conscience, “ We are verily guilty, 
etc.” (verse 21); (c) Eeuben’s 44 Spake I not unto you, etc.? ” (verse 22); (d) the 
care taken in rehearsing their experience to their father not to represent 44 the 
man ” as too severe, omitting thus his first proposition to keep all of them but one 
(verse 16), and their three-days’ imprisonment, and adding that, if they prove true, 

he would offer them the trade of Egypt (cf. verse 34 with verse 20)—evidently 

♦ 

desiring to make their father believe that there was no risk in sending Benjamin, 
and much to gain by it; (e) their explanation to Joseph’s steward (48:18-23a); (f) 
their willingness that the thief should receive the severest penalty, so long as they 
are confident of their innocence (44: 9a), but when the cup is actually found, the 
proposition of slavery, not of death (44:16); (g) Judah’s plea ; (h) the condensed 
and passionate outbreak of Joseph, 44 1 am Joseph; doth my father yet live?” 
(45:3); (i) in like manner, the joyful exclamation of the father, 44 It is enough, 
Joseph my son is yet alive,” betraying emotion too deep for words; (k) Joseph’s 
advice to his brethren as to what they shall say to the king;—all these intensify 
our interest, and give us insight into the very heart of the actors. (3) Scenes: (a) 
Joseph breaking down when he hears the conversation and repentance of his 
brothers (42:23sq.); (b) their dismay at finding their money returned (42 :27-35); 
(c) the children prevailing on the despairing father to part with 44 his Benjamin ” 
(43:2-14); (d) the men in Joseph’s house, their gradual change of feeling from 
fear to the enjoyment of the feast (43:18-34); (e) caught on the road (44; 4-13); 
(f) the thieves before Joseph (44:14-34); (g) the disclosure (45:1-15). (4) It 
would be too much to endeavor to point out the numerous minor touches of 
vivid description, such as circumstantial clauses, manner of action, time of day, 
etc., of which the matter is full. 

3) It abounds in story and anecdote. It is not necessary to elaborate. 

[Eor 44 material ” and 44 theology ” see under E, p. 17sqJ 

O. The dement of E. 

1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

42 entire [except 2a, 4b, 6, parts of 7, in *0, 27, 28a*, and 38 (= J); 28b 
belongs after 35] (Well, and Kuen. except only 4b, 6 partly, 27sq, and 38 (== J); Del. 
finds only touches of J in 42, especially in 27,28a, and 38, otherwise it is all E; Kitt. 
1,2b-4a, 5, 6c, 7atf, 7b-26,29-37 = E; K. and S., all E, except 2a, 4b~7,27, and 38 
(= J), and a few touches of R); 43:14* 23c (so all);* 45:1-27 [except la, 2,4b, 
5a, 10 partly, 13sq. = J; 19-21*] (so, practically, Well., Kuen. ; Del., parts of 45, 

* In 44 it is only Kitt. who finds traces ot E in 12, and perhaps also in 2,23,26. 
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especially 17-23,7(?), see p, 486); Kitt., Ib, 3,4ab, 5a3 , 5b-9, llsq, 15-27; K. and S. 

all, except la, 2ac, 4b, 5a (but Dooud nrr = E), first three words in 10,13sq., 

and 28 = J; 19, 20, and traces in 21 = E); 46:1 in part, 3sq., 5 partly [la, 5b = J 
orK] (Well., lb, 2-5*; Kuen., lb-5* (la = E); Del., 1-5; Kitt., lb-5 (except 

in 2}; K. and S., lb-3a (3b = E), 4,5a (5b = E)). 

2. SYNOPSIS OP CONTENTS. 


“Jacob, noticing that Egypt has grain to sell, sends ten of his sons to buy, 
keeping Benjamin at home. When they come to Joseph, he recognizes them, and 
recalls his dreams. He charges them with being spies. In their attempt to refute 
the charge, they tell him that they have a little brother at home. He asks that 
this brother be brought and their statement proved. After keeping them for three 
days in prison, he proposes to retain one as a hostage, while the others shall go to 
fetch their brother. Eeuben reminds his brothers (in their own dialect, of which 
he supposes Joseph to be ignorant) how foully they had dealt with Joseph; and 
he, hearing it, turns away and weeps. He takes Simeon from them as prisoner, 
and tells his steward to put their money back in their sacks filled with grain. On 
returning home, they tell their father of their misfortune. But their fear increases 
when, on emptying their sacks, they find their money. Jacob is in despair about 
their taking Benjamin; but Eeuben assures him that he would take care of him 
at the peril of his own two children; and so Jacob gives them his blessing and 
permits Benjamin to go. [When they come to Joseph again*] he releases Simeon 
and tells them who he is. They are greatly frightened; but he calls them to draw 
nigh to him, assuring them that he was sent to Egypt by God himself, to provide 
for them in time of*need. He bids them hasten to Jacob and tell him of his son’s 
success, and to bring liim and his to Egypt. Meantime, the report of Joseph’s 
brethren having come, has reached the king, who is greatly pleased, and bids 
Joseph send wagons to bring down his people. Joseph gives presents to each of 
his brothers, especially to Benjamin, and sends an abundance of Egypt’s goods to 
his father. The old man can scarcely believe the good news; but being assured 
by their words and by the presents of Joseph, he goes to Beer-sheba, where he 
offers sacrifices to God. There God appears to him in a 4 vision of the night,’ and 
tells him not to fear to go to Egypt. He then proceeds with his children in the 
vehicles which Pharaoh sent. ’ ’ 


l) Old Words. 

(1) MW buy (42:1,2b, 3,5,19,26). 

(2) thn (42:9). 

(3) (42:21). 

(4) ijl (42:22). 

« * 


3. LANGUAGE, 

(5) DTlStt (42:28b; 43:29b; 44:16; 45:6b, 7,8, 
9; 46:2). 

(6) D’tP (45:7,8,9; 46:3). 

(7) U31K (46:3,4twice). 


* To be supplied from other material. 
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2) Nbw Words. 


(1) SlDD (42:9,11,14,16,30,31,34): cf. Jos. 2:1; 
6:22,23,25; 14:7. 

(2) "ID^D (42:17,19); cf.40:3,4,7; 41:10; Num. 
15:34. But also Ley, 24:12. 

(3) rm (42:25; 45:21): cf. Ex. 12:39 ; Jos. 1: 
11 ; 9:11. 

(4) bsw (42:36; 43:14 twice): cf. 27:45; 31; 38; 
Ex. 23:26. 

(5) SrQl (45:3): cf. Ex. 15:15. Bare and po¬ 


etic. 

(6) (45:11): cf. 47:12; 50:21. Bather rare. 

(7) Din (with j\y) (45:20): occasionally in Dt. 
Otherwise rare. 

A 

(8) DID (45:18,20,23): cf. 24:10; Ex. 33:19; also 
Dt. 6:11; 28:47. 

(9) TJH (45:24): cf. Ex. 15 :14. Also Dt. 2:25. 


3) Barb Words, 

(1) ID (42:3,25; 45:23): cf. 41:35,49. 

T 

(2) D’J| (42:11,19,31,38,84): nowhere else. 

(3) }na (42:15,16): poetic. 

(4) ’n (in an oath) (42:15,16): rare. 

(5) pain (42:19,33): only in Ts. 87:19. 

(6) Satt (42:21): rare. 

T 

(7) rm (42:21 twice); cf. 85:3. Poetic. 

(8) 'pbo (42:23): poetic and rare. 

(9) SiDX (42:35twice): rare and poetic. 

(10) HTip (45:5b): very rare. 

(11) (45:17): only Is. 14:19(?). 

(12) hlD^H (46 : 22twiee): rare and poetic. 

(13) 11D (45 : 26): rare and poetic. 


4. STYLE. 

[Points which this writer has in common with J have been considered (see 
p. 14). Here only E’s peculiarities are noticed.] 

1) God appears to Jacob in a vision of the night (46: 2a). 

2) Jacob’s name is repeated when God calls him (46: 2b). 

8) Worship in Beer-sheba is emphasized (46:1). 


5. MATERIAL. 

Have we one or two accounts in the prophetic narrative ? 

1) Duplicates. (1) 42 has the following repetitions: verse 2a = la; 6b = 5a; 
8sq. = 7. While the first two do not interrupt the flow of the story, the last does. 
(2) 'Again, verse 27sq. tell of one discovering his refunded money in his bag, while 
on the way at an inn, and he tells his brothers about it. But in 85 they are as 
much astonished and frightened, when the money is found, as their father, who 
had not been informed of the experience at the inn. (3) It is difficult to see why 
Jacob should refuse Beuben, who offered his two sons as surety for Benjamin, 
and should accept Judah’s bail, which was of a far less substantial character. 
Besides, in view of the existence of a Beuben-Judah duplicate in the early part of 
the story (37 :21 and 26), and of the fact that verse 38 (in 42) has the language of 
44:29,31,—the presence of the double representation becomes quite conclusive. 
(4) In 45, 4b — Sa, and verse 13 = 9, while its connection with 12 is hardly 
natural. (5) We may also notice that in 4b-5a Joseph speaks of his brothers’ 
selling him; while in 5b, 6 and 8 he says, u God sent me here.” This point gains 
significance if we remember the double representation of stealing and selling in 
87:28. 

2) Differences. The differences more definitely indicated are therefore, (1) 
that, according to J, the restored money is found on the way at an inn; according 

*3 
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to E, after reaching home; (2) that E consistently makes Eenben go surety for 
Benjamin’s safety, while J, with still greater consistency, pushes Judah forward, 
not only (a) as surety (48:8sq.), and (b) as advocate (44:18-34), but also (c) as 
leader to Goshen (46:28); (3) that J consistently makes Joseph speak of his 
brothers’ selling him, while in E he refers merely to an act of providence transfer** 
ring him to Egypt. 

3} Omissions . Of course, in combining two accounts, whatever was identical, 
and there must, in the nature of the case, have been much, is omitted from the 
less interesting story. Thus we find, (1) the first visit of the brothers to Egypt is 
mostly E; (2) while the second trip is J, with traces only of E; (2) so also 
Benjamin’s guilt and defense is purely J; (4) Joseph’s disclosure of himself, on 
the other hand, is mainly E; (5) Jacob at Beer-sheba is E; (6) while his arrival 
in Egypt is J. 

6 . THEOLOGY. 

There is nothing which deserves special notice. 


XVI. The Analysis of Gen. 47;l-50:26. 

[The subjects treated in this section are,-—(1) Introduction of Jacob and his 
family to Pharaoh; (2) one-fifth of the grain of Egypt is set apart for the king; 
(3) Jacob’s last sickness, the adoption of Manasseh and Ephraim, the blessing of 
his children, and his death; (4) the funeral of Jacob; (5) the death of Joseph.] 

A. Element of P. 

1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

47: 5b [supplying before it from LXX. ^ HDH JfD ? then *]DV 

idn 1 ? cpv 1 ? runs onxo rune vm «>, ek, 7-11,27 

partly, 28 (so all critics); 48:3-6, also 7 [belonging, however, after 40 : 32, and Kin 
on 1 ? no in it = R] (so all, except verse 7 is assigned by Bud,, Kuen., Del. (?), 
K. and S. to R entirely); 49: la, 28b-32 [except either 30b or 32 = R] * 33 partly 
[fflDQn * • • = J] (so ; Bud. adds ^fTl ilKI at end of verse 31); 50:12sq. 

(so all). 

2. SYNOPSIS OE CONTENTS. 

¥ 

“ Jacob and his family arrive in Egypt, and Pharaoh, hearing of it, tells 
Joseph to locate them wherever he thinks best.f Joseph introduces his father to 
the king, to whom the old man complains that the 130 years of his life have been 
full of trouble. Then Joseph gives them a home in the land of Raamses, where 
Israel settles down and lives for seventeen years in prosperity. When he is 147 
years old, at his death, he adopts Ephraim and Manasseh as his own children. 

* Here, according to Dillmann, etc., belongs 48:7. See “ synopsis.” 
t This is supplied from L3C£., according to “ analysis ” above. 
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*¥bm the dying father calls his children, and having blessed them each and all, he 

charges them to bury him in the cave of Machpelah, where all the patriarchs and 

their wives (except Rachel, buried on the way to Ephrath*) lie buried. Having 

finished his instructions, he passes away and is gathered unto his people, and his 

children carry his body to Canaan for burial in the ancestral lot, according to his 
will.” 

3. LANGUAGE. 


(1) 'W (47:8,9thrice, 28). 

(2) nmtt (47:11; 48:4; 49:30; 50:13). 

(3) nm ms (47:27; 48:4). 

(4) h# (48:3). 

(5) jnj (for DW (48:4). 

(6) D’Dj; Snp (48:4). 

(7) *prm “jjnr (48:4). 


(8) nV (in H(ph.) (48:6). 

(9) pS (48:7). 

(10) Dj) bH *|DKH (49:29,33). 

(H) JJU (49:38). 

(12) n^SSD (49:30; 50:13). 

No new words that are characteristic of P. 

4. STYLE. 


As usual, it is marked by —1) Numbers . (1) Jacob arrives in Egypt at 180 

years of age (47:9). (2) He lives in Egypt seventeen years (47:28a). (3) He dies 
at 147 years (47:28b). 

2) Bepetition . (1) The last dame of 49 : 28b adds nothing (five words out of 
twelve being superfluous). (2) The first two words of 49:29, as well as the last 
six (eight out of eighteen ), are unnecessary. (3) Lest 29b would not sufficiently 
describe the grave of Jacob’s ancestors, verse 30sq. give an elaborate history of 
u the cave that is in the field of Ephron the Hittite.” (4) One would think that 
after all this description, the place of burial would be known; but our writer in 
50:13 repeats the story of the cave once more. 49:32 is not mentioned, being 
unmistakably R’s addition; but from the point of view of the unity of authorship 
this would furnish another interesting detail about the cave. 


5. MATERIAL. 

1) Duplicates. (1) Supplying the verse from the LXX. (which, being the 
more difficult reading, by a well accepted canon of criticism is to be preferred to 
the Massoretic), we have a very awkward repetition of the arrival and settlement 
of Jacob’s family, in 47:5sq., as compared with the account immediately preceding 
(46:28-47:4). So awkward, indeed, that even the Massorites took the liberty of 
throwing out the most objectionable part and rearranging the rest. (2) 50:12sq. 
is another —and different—account of Jacob’s burial in Canaan, from that given in 
50:7-9. (2) We seem to have two accounts of Jacob’s last testament about his 
place of burial, 47:29sq. and 49 :29. 

2) Differences . (1) According to one account (J) Joseph informs Pharaoh of 
the arrival of his kinsfolk; according to P (as given in LXX.) Pharaoh hears of it 
by rumor. (2) According to the prophetic story Joseph introduces five brothers 


* This is not supplied, but comes from 48:7 
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(47:2); according to the priest’s record, his father (47:7). This is almost a 
contradiction: both cannot be true in the order given; for Joseph would most 
naturally introduce the father first, if at all. (3) J gives the land of Goshen as 
Jacob’s dwelling (47:4,6b,etc.); P speaks of the land of Baamses . [The latter 
expression occurs, however, only here in P. The LXX. has it also in 46:28b (== J). 
We may well suppose that the same place is meant by both terms (so Del. in loco ); 
but for one writer to use them both in the same account would be strange.] (4) 
According to J, Joseph alone is instructed to take Jacob’s remains to Canaan 
(47:29); according to P, all the children (49:29). (5) Each writer consistently 
gives the account of the burial according to the instructions: J says, “ Joseph 
went up to bury his father ” (50: 7a); while P tells, “And his sons did unto him 
as he commanded them; for his sons carried him, etc.” (50:12sq.). (6) According 
to J, there would seem to have been some difficulty connected with taking Jacob’s 
body to Canaan. Eor (a) 'Jacob made Joseph swear to do it; (b) Joseph gets the 
“ house of Pharaoh ” (= family or courtiers) to speak for him to the king; and (c) 
it is granted only as a personal favor to Joseph (cf. the instruction of Joseph to 
his brethren (50:25) to take his bones when God will take them out from Egypt; 
he could not be placed in his father’s grave, though he wished it so ardently). 
But P, as usual, knows of no difficulties ; Jacob simply requests his children, and 
they do as told. 

3) Inconsistencies . In 47:9, P tells us that Jacob was 130 years of age, when 
he arrived in Egypt. Compare, however, the following: (1) Esau married the 
objectionable Canaanitish women when forty years of age (2*6:34sq.), (2) Jacob 
(a twin brother of Esau, it will be remembered), soon after and because of this 
marriage, is * sent to Paddan-aram (27:46-28:5). (3) He remains there twenty 

years (31:41) [i. e., on leaving Paddan-aram Jacob is sixty or more years of age]. 
(4) At this period Joseph was about seven years old, since he was bom before Jacob 
began to serve Laban for his flocks (30:25-43), in which service he remained six 
years (31:41); this impression is further confirmed by 33:7b. (5) Hence, when 
Joseph was sold at seventeen years of age (37:2), Jacob was a little over seventy. 
(6) But Jacob comes to Egypt about twenty-two years later, as is easily seen from 
41:46,53sq. and 45:6. (7) Therefore, Jacob was only about ninety-three years 
of age when he came to Egypt; at all events, he could not have been more than 
100 . 

6. THEOLOGY. 

Nothing in this material worthy of special notice. 

B. Element of J. 

1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

47:l~5a,6b,12~26,27 partly, 29-31 (so, practically, all; but Well., Del., omit 5a; 
K. and S. give 12 to E; Well., &uen t , make 12-26 E or J, while Del., Hitt., JE; 
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Del., 27 = P2); 48:2b,9b, 10a, 18sq.,17-19,20b (Well., Kuen., no J in 48; Bud., lsq., 
8sq„13sq., 17-19,20axb, (n*D • • • • in 9 = R, or read niiT) ; so Del., 

omitting v. 20; Kitt., 2b,8-lla,13sq.,17-19,21a (8,11a,21a partly E); K. and S., 

2a,8a,9b,10a,13sq.,17-19); 49:lb-27 [incorporated], 33 partly (so,practically, all; 

but Well., 1-27 (incorporated?); Bud., lb-28a, ntODiT.. in 80 

Kuen.; Del., 2-27,33; Kitt., 1-28; K. and S., 1-27 = Ji, 33 (middle part)= J); 
50:[l-3(?)],4-ll,14,[18a,21 partly, 24 in part(?)] (so, practically, all; except those 
included in the last brackets , which are given to E, by Well., Kuen., K. and S., 
Del.; Del. says there are traces of J in 15-26, especially 19 (sic?); Kitt., parts of 


18, 21sq., and 24 


J). 


3. SYNOPSIS. 

u Joseph informs Pharaoh of the arrival of his father’s family in Goshen, and 
introduces five of his brothers to the king, who inquires for their occupation. 
They tell him that they are by heredity herdsmen, and should like to settle in 
Goshen. Pharaoh grants their request. Joseph supports his father and family 
during the famine. In Egypt and Canaan this famine is very severe. Joseph 
extracts not only all the money and land for the royal treasury, but succeeds in 
establishing the law that Pharaoh should get one-fifth of all future products. As 
Jacob draws nigh to his death, he sends for Joseph, and causes him to swear a 
solemn oath that he will bury him in the grave of his fathers. As Joseph prom¬ 
ises to fulfill this his last request, Israel bows, and, sitting up in bed, calls 
for [Joseph’s children*] to bless them. How, because of age, his eyes had lost 
their sight; and although Joseph brings Manasseh to Jacob’s right and Ephraim 
to his left, Jacob crosses his hands and puts his right on Ephraim’s head; Joseph 
attributes this to his father’s blindness. He tries to change the arrangement of 
his father’s hands, calling his attention to the fact of Manasseh’s priority. But 
Jacob informs him that he did it deliberately, since Ephraim is to be the greater 
of the two. Then comes 1 * * 4 Jacob’s blessing ’ of his sons, each in detail; and after 
finishing this, he dies. At the end of the time given to mourning, Joseph asks 
Pharaoh for leave of absence, to go to Canaan to bury his father, according to his 
oath. Receiving permission, the entire family, and many Egyptians, proceed with 
Joseph to perform the last rites over Jacob’s remains. On his return, he takes 
good care of his brothers and their families, as before his father’s death.” 


3. LANGUAGE. 


1) Odd Words. 

(1) = your humble servant (47:3,4 twice). 

(2) DA (with personal pronoun) (47:3,19; 48: 
19 twice). 

(3) DA...-DA (47:3,19; 50:9). 

(4) nnp (47:4; 50:5). 


(5) SO (47:4,29 thrice; 48:9b; 50:4 twice, 5). 

(6) D’S? (47:0b,S3,39; 48:18,20b). 

(7) HApD (47:6b,16 twice,17 four times, 18), 

(8) hlhj (47:12). 

(9) (47:12,24; 50:8). 

(10) trade (47:14). 


* This, according to Dill, and most critics, has to be supplied from other material. 
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in) nan w ;i5,i6). 

02) Vm («07). 

(13) HD1N (47:18,19 four times, 20,22 twice, 23 
twice, 26 twice). 

(14) pi (47:22,26 ; 50:8). 

05) p-b)} (47:22; 5001). 

(16) jn (47:23). 

07) JH XSD (47:25,29; 60:4). 

(18) ion nt?J> (47:20). 

(19) 'JiK (47:30 ; 50:5). 

(20) r\'U> (4804,17). 

(21) \TJ>3 JH (48:17). 

(22) |XD (48:19). 

(23) Sal (48 09 twice). 

(24) Kip "happen (49:1b). 

(25) ?K (49:4). 

(26) 111K (49:7). 

(27) rwp (49:7). 

(28) rjitfl (49:9,27). 

(29) pi (49:9,14,25). 

(30) |H (49:16). 

(31) niK (49:17). 

(32) H13 (50:5). 

(33) SDK (60:10,11 twice). 


(34) mrr (49:i8>. 

(35) DDttf (49:23). 

2) New Words. 

(1) 120 (47:2): cf. 80:38;* 33:15; 43:9; Ex. 10: 
24. 

(2) HDE (47:31; 48:2; 49:33): cf. Ex. 7:28. 
Rather rare. 

(3) fij (50:10,11): cf. Nuxn. 15:20; 18:27,30; 
Dt. 15:14; 16:13. 

(4) “|DJ1 (48:17): cf. Ex. 17:12. Poetic. 

3) Rare Words. 

(1) H^ID (47:4): usually prophetic, hut also 
1 Chr. 4:39,40,41. 

(2) DpK (47:15,16): rare and poetic. 

(3) in5 conceal (47:18): very rare in this 

sense. 

(4) HU (47:18): prophetic. 

(5) KH (47:23): only again in Ez. 16:43; Dan. 
2:43(?).' 

(6) DIH (60:2 twice, 3,26): only in Cant. 2:13(?). 

"Jinrag heydfiEva, 

(1) nn 1 ? (47:13). 

(3) ip;? (48:10). 

(3) hiw (in PTO) (48:14). 


4. STYLE. 


[Both J and E will be considered here.] 

1) Archaeological references , e. g.: (1) The origin of an ancient custom in 
Egypt (47:26). (2) Not only is the fact of Egyptian embalming mentioned, hut some 
details of it are given, as (a) the physicians had charge of the work, (50:1); (b) the 
operation took forty days, 50:3; (c) the dead were put in a sarcophagus, 50:26; 
(d) the remains were not interred, but could be carried away, when desired, 
50:25. (3) The Egyptians are represented as greatly given to mourning and fun¬ 
eral rites, 50:3b,7b,10a. (4) Also, in Jacob’s u last words ” (ch. 40), there are many 
references to traditions and stories, as (a) v. 4 refers to the incident related in 
85:22; (b) v. 5sq. has in mind the raid of Shechem, as told in 34:25sq.; (c) v. 9 
refers to 37:26, etc. (5) The origin of the name Abel-mizraim is explained, 
50:11b* 

2) Vividness. Only a few of the poetic touches will he noticed: (1) “ Israel 
strengthened himself and sat upon the bed,” 48:2. (2) The picture of Jacob 
blessing Ephraim and Manasseh, 48:13sq. (3) “ He gathered up his feet into the 
bed,” 49:33. (4) “And Joseph fell upon his father’s face, and wept upon him 
and kissed him,” 50:1. (5) The oriental primitive respect for parents is shown 


* This word should have been noticed in connection with 80:38. 
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in the fact that Joseph’s brothers never feared his vengeance until their father’s 
death (cf. 27:41b). (6) What could better describe Joseph’s disposition, and the 
generous forgiveness of all the wrongs done him, than the simple touch, u And 
Joseph wept when they spoke to him,” 50:17b ? 

3) It takes the form of stories. Note (1) the difference between P and JE in 
describing Jacob’s last moments (P=47:28; JE = 47:29-48:2). (2) Jacob’s instruc¬ 
tions about his burial (J = 47:29-31; P = 49:29). (3) The reception by Joseph’s 
children of the last words of their dying grandfather (P, 48:5; JE,48:8-20). (4) 
The description of the last ceremonies over Jacob’s remains (by P in his matter- 
of-fact style, 50:12sq.; but minutely and sympathetically by JE, 50:1-11); besides 
these, we have (5) Joseph’s bargain with the Egyptians, 47:13-26; (6) Joseph’s 
treatment of his brothers after Jacob’s death, 50:15-21; and (7) Joseph’s last 
days, 50:22-26. 

5. MATERIAL. 

[Under J, as such, we consider only 49:lb-27, upon which the following 
remarks must suffice.] 

It is prophetic (in a more than ordinary sense) and very highly poetic, both 
of which facts exclude P from any claim to its authorship. On the other hand, 
the claim of J has for its support (1) niiT in v. ; (2) the glorification of Judah, 
as seen in (a) the fact that the first three sons receive rebuke, indeed a cursing, 
rather than a blessing; (b) all the rest—except Joseph—receive only a passing 
remark, and that mostly in the nature of a tribal trait , rather than in the form of a 
direct promise of blessing and greatness; (c) Joseph indeed receives considerable 
attention, but when compared with such expressions as, “ Thy father’s sons shall 
bow to thee ” (thus making him the superior of all) and the promise of Judah’s 
perpetual, if not everlasting, dynasty (v. 10), Joseph falls into comparative 
obscurity. 

6. THEOLOGY. 

There is nothing deserving special notice. 

O. Element of E. 

1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

47:12-26 [assigned to J, hut it is on a basis of E, worked over by B, who re¬ 
moved it from after 41:55] (all critics are not sure about this passage as to whether 
it is J or E: Del, and Kitt., make it JE inseparable; K. and S., alone, give it as J 
(see, however, the note 211 on p. 112 of their Genesis); 48:l,2a,9a,10b,llsq.,15sq., 
20 partly,21sq., (Well., aft E., except 3-7 = P 2 ; Bud., (II,), 10-12,15sq.,20a3(?),21sq.; 
Kuen., lsq.,8-12,15sq.,20-22 (13sq.,17-19 = E«; in 22 read KpC?) 

[Xiv., p.,272]); Del., 10-12,15sq.,20-22(therest,except3-7= J; Kuen.’s 
conjecture for 32 u very tempting;” Kitt., 1,2a,8,9a,10b,llsq.,20-22 (8, 11, and 21 
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in common with J); K. and S., like Dill., but adding 20 entirely , and giving 8b to 
J); 50:1-3(?),15~26, [except 18 and parts of 21 and 24 (== J)] (so, practically, all; 
but Bud., fails to analyize this chapter, Kuen., Del., K. and S., give 1-3 to J). 


2. SYNOPSrS. 

u [The famine being very great in Egypt as well as in Canaan, Joseph draws 
all the money of these countries into the royal treasury. Then, for one year’s 
food, he buys up all the cattle, and after that, the land of Egypt, except the prop¬ 
erty of the priests. He gives seed to the people, on condition that a fifth of all 
future products should belong to the Pharaohs*]. After a time, Joseph learns 
that his father is ill, and, taking Manasseh and Ephraim with him, he comes to 
Jacob. He introduces his boys, whom Jacob receives very affectionately. He 
blesses Joseph and his sons. He predicts that God will restore them all to the 
land of their fathers, [and dies].f Joseph has him embalmed; they mourn for 
him two months, according to the Egyptian custom. When Joseph’s brethren see 
their father dead, they fear that Joseph will now take his revenge. They send to 
tell him that Jacob, before his death, requested him to pardon their transgressions. 
Joseph receives the message with tears; and when his brothers come and fall 
before him, he assures them of his aid and protection. Joseph lives to see a third 
generation from Manasseh, dying at 110 years of age. Before his death, he 
announces the deliverance of his people from Egypt, and adjures them to take 
his bones along, when they go up to Canaan.” 


3. LANGUAGE. 


l) Old Words. 

(1) O^Sk (48:9a,11,15 twice, 20,21; 50:19,20,24, 
25). 

m pnn mam. 

(3) (48:20; 50:26). 

(4) OIK (48:21; 50:21,24). 

(5) D£3$y (50:15): rare. 

(6) KtPJ forgive (50:17 twice). 

(7) KJ (50:17 twice). 

(S) Dtyn (50:20 twice). 

(9) bib 3 (60:21). 

(10) Dm (50:21) 


(11) (60:21). 

(12) 3b by 13T (50:21). 

2) New Words. 

(1) (50:23): cf. Ex, 20:5; 84:7; Num. 

14:18. 

3) Rare Words. 

(1) *7^3 (48:11): nowhere else in Hex. Bare 
outside. 

(2) rm (as verb) (48:16): cwraf 1 eyd/ievov. 

(3) Sol (50:15,17): nowhere else in Hex. 
Poetic. 


[See under J, pp. 22,23.] 


4. STYLE. 


5. MATERIAL. 

1) ffilT being found only once (49:18), and other characteristics, such as 
angels , dreams , etc., being entirely absent, there must be some doubt about the 


* This part is in common with J, see Synopsis, p. 21. 
+ This has to be supplied from other material. 
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prophetic writer to which some passages belong. Thus (1) 47:13-26, and (2) 50: 
1-3,.may be classed as JE passages. 

2) Two passages are clearly E, viz., 50:15-21, which presents Joseph’s char¬ 

acter in so beautiful a light; and (2) 50:22-26, which shows Joseph’s prophetic 
insight, and records Joseph’s death, giving to no other of the twelve such atten¬ 
tion. It is worthy of notice that the name of the Deifcy, occurring four times in 
these short passages, is invariably * 

3) For the prophetic portion of ch. 49 see under J, p. 23. 

4) There remain, then, to be considered (1) 47:29-48:22, and (2) 50:4-11, the 
latter going with the account of 47:29-31. How, 47:29sqq. is evidently J, as seen 

(1) by “language:” (a) JO’DN; (b) nDK 1 ) IDH; (c) fVQN 0# ; and 

(2) by the mode of taking an oath ( last clause in v. 29a; cf. 24:2b). Hence, also, 

50:4-11 (besides some marks of its own) is rightly assigned to J. 

5) Chapter 48 has six times, as follows: 9a,11,15 (twice), 20,21, 

which fixes these passages, at least, as belonging to E. But the composite charac¬ 
ter of this chapter is evident from (1) 48:1 = 47:29; (2) v. 8 says, “ And Israel 
saw the children of Joseph,” etc., whilew. 10a tells us, “How, the eyes of Israel 
were dim for age, so that he could not see;” (3) vs. 15sq. break the story of the 
“crossing of the hands,” and an author would scarelyhave arranged them so; 
(4) v. 20a = 19 (containing a blessing already, in which the superiority of Ephraim 
is also emphasized); these facts seems to indicate two parallel accounts, each 
quite complete and consistent with itself. 

6) With this as a basis, we may note next certain differences: (1) according 
to E, Jacob is sick in his last days ; not so in J. (2) J alone has the story about 
Joseph’s oath; (3) J alone has the anecdote about the “crossing of hands;” (4) 
according to E, Joseph only receives Jacob’s blessing, no other of the children, 
as J gives in ch. 49; (5) what has already been noticed, Jacob's blindness is 
known only to J. 

6. THEOLOGY. 

Only the angels, perhaps, in 48:16, need be noticed. 


XVII. Analysis of Ex. 1:1-7 j 7. 

[Subjects: (1) Oppression imposed by Egypt upon Israel; (2) Moses’ birth, 
education at Pharaoh’s court, first strokes for Israel, flight to Midian and mar¬ 
riage there; (3) God’s revelation of himself to Moses at Horeb; (4) the promise 
of the exodus, and Moses convinced of his mission; (5) Moses at the inn, on his 
way to Egypt; (6) first visit of Moses and Aaron to Pharaoh, its result; (7) 

Moses’ genealogy.] 
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A. Element of P. 

I. VERSES ASSIGNED TO P. 

1:1-5,7,13sq. [except "’ITIBO [= J or E] and array m 

[= E]] (so all, except Jill,, Kuen., add v. 6, and make no note of J or E traces in 
13sq.); 2:23 [beginning ir)Jft*)]-25 (so all ); 6:2-5,6*,7,10sq.,13-27 [8sq.,12,28sq., 
30a = B. Much misplacing is also due to E], 30b (as to 2 5, there is no disagree¬ 
ment. Well., 6-12 (but 18-30 = B or P 2 misplaced); Jiil., 18-27,(28) belong after 
2:24; then 6:2-9; Kuen., 6-8,13 -30 = B; Kitt., 2-30 = P 2 , but he refers to 
Kuen.}; 7:1-7 (so all). 

2. SYNOPSIS. 

“ Jacob’s family, consisting of twelve sons, or seventy souls in all, on their 
entrance to Egypt, multiplied there greatly. But being much oppressed by hard 
labor, they cry to God, because of their burdensome toil, and God heard them. 
Accordingly, God reveals himself to Moses, under the name of Yahweh, telling 
him of the covenant he had established with the patriarchs (to whom he was 
known as 7 El-8 haddai ), and that he had heard the cry of the children of Israel, 
whom he is to make his own people. Moses is then instructed to speak to Pharaoh 
about sending the children of Israel out of bis land, to which Moses objects as 
being disqualified by some difficulty in his speech*.) Aaron is then made a 
spokesman between Pharaoh and Moses, who receives his instructions from God. 
They are told beforehand that Pharaoh will not listen to them until great won¬ 
ders and judgments be displayed in Egypt. Moses and Aaron do as instructed; 
their respective ages at the time being eighty and eighty-three years.” 


8. LANGUAGE. 


1) Old Words. 

(1) tyni = person (1:5 twice). 

(2) ran ms (i:7>. 

(3) (1:7). 


2) New Words. 

(1) ‘■JT (1:5): only again in Gen. 46:26. 
Hardly characteristic. 

(2) *pJD (1:13,14): of. Lev. 25:43,63. 

(3) mrr 6:2b,3,6,7,10,13,26; 7:1,5,6): no refer- 


(4) ptf (1:7). 

(6) DVlbtf (2:23,24twiee,25twice; 6:2a; 7:1(?)). ences are needed. P, who refrained from 


(6) Vn (6:3). 

(7) nna D'pn (6:4). 

( 8 ) mnaro nSa (6:14,15,19) 

(9) nnSn (e:w,w). 

(10) «n 'll? (6:16,18,20). 

( 11 ) DninflTO*? (6:17,25). 

(12) jJV (for DW) (7:1.) 


using this name of the Deity before Ex. 6:2, 
will now, with equal consistency, use it regu¬ 
larly. 

(4) mi ( 6 : 14 , 25 ): of. Num. 31 . 26 ; 32 : 

28; 36:1; Jos. 14:1; 19:51; 21:1 twice. 


4. STYLE. 


It is, as always, 

1) Systematic , as seen from (1) the r6sum£ of Jacob’s family, 1:1-5; (2) the 
careful use of up to the statement in 6:3, and the equally regular use of 


* Here comes a sort of genealogy of Moses and Aaron, to which it is difficult to assign a place. 
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m!T after it; (3) the statistical setting of the genealogy of Moses and Aaron, 
tracing them back to Israel, 6:14-26;* (4) the brief enumeration of Reuben and 
Simeon, which only leads up to Levi, upon whom he enlarges. 

2) Ex act, numerical: (1) u 70 souls, 55 1:5; (2) “Levi lived 137 years, 55 6:16; 

(3) “Kehath lived 133 years, 55 6:18 ; (4) “Amram lived 137 years, 55 6:20; (5) 

“Moses was 80 years old and Aaron 83 years, 55 etc., 7:7; (6) each family in the 
genealogical table begins with , and ends with • 

3) Bigid, stereotyped; as seen in the expressions (1) VQ > 1*1; 

6:16; (2) at the opening and closing of Moses 5 genealogy, 6:14 

and 25b; (3) summing up each subdivision , 6:14,15 and 19. 

4) Verbose and repetitious: (1) 1:1b is an awkward appendage, and absolutely 
unnecessary; (2) the rapid increase of the children of Israel is described thus, 
“they were fruitful, and increased abundantly and multiplied , and became mighty 
exceedingly exceedingly, and the land was filled with them, 55 1:7; (3) 2:24a adds 
nothing to 23b; (4) 2:25 adds little or nothing to what has been said; (5) 6:4b 
is unnecessary; (6) Aaron’s wife was “ Elisheba, the daughter of Amminadab, 
and the sister of Nahshon, 55 6:23 (cf. Gen. 28:9); (7) either 6:26 or 27 is wholly 
unnecessary. 

5. MATERIAL. 

1) Duplicates. (1) 1:12a = 1:7, both recording the wonderful growth of Israel; 
(2) 1:11 = l:13sq., Israel’s hard labor; (3) 3:7, as well as 3:9 = 2:24, God knows 
the oppression of his people; (4) 6:2sq. = 3:14sq., revelation of Yahweh; (5) 6:6sq. 
= 3:10-16, God commissions Moses to go to Pharaoh, etc.; (6) 6:30 = 6:12 (a&so- 
lute identity). 

2) Differences . (1) According to P, Israel’s enormous growth takes place 
before the oppression comes; according to E, after, and in spite of it. (2) As 
usual, P is generic: he describes Israel’s work simply as hard; but E tells us 
that they built Pithom and Rameses. (3) In J (3:7), and in E (3:9), God sees the 
oppression as well as hears their cry (that is, he is near); in P, he only hears.* 

(4) According to P, God listens to Israel simply because he remembered his .cove¬ 
nant with the patriarchs; but in JE, it is his compassion for their suffering. (5) 
According to JE, Israel is spoken of by God as his people (3:7,10); but in P, he Is 
just about to make them his nation (6:7).* (6) From JE, it would seem that 
Yahweh was known as the God of the patriarchs (3:15); in P, this name is first 
revealed to Moses.* (7) P knows nothing of Moses 5 lack of faith; while the 
prophetic writers make much of it (3:11,13; 4:1-17). (8) P' knows nothing of 
Moses 5 marriage, though mentioning the wives of Aaron and Eleazar. 

3) Inconsistencies. While most of the differences may be explained as eo-exist¬ 
ing facts, points (5) and (6) are fairly to be regarded as inconsistent. 


* Even if this passage be in its present form and position, its basis is unmistakably P. 
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4} Cases in which JR’s work appears. (1) l:13sq. would logically come (suppos¬ 
ing the material to have been the work of a single author), before 1:11; for, after 
they have once tried hard labor as a means of checking Israel’s growth (1:9-11), 
“ and to their disgust ” found that u the more they oppressed Israel, the more he 
multiplies ” (v. 12), it would be absurd for them to try the same means again (v. 
13sq.). Besides, in this case, there would be no ground left for the command to 
destroy the infants (v. 15sq.). (2) What are we to understand by 2:23a, in the 
light of 1:8 ? Does it mean that the new king, the severe king died ? If so, why 
should the children of Israel groan over it ? It seems to refer to the king that did 
“ know Joseph,” who died before the new king. The passage, then, is out of 
place. (3) 6:2sq. naturally means that God introduces himself to Moses as 
Yahweh, a name by which he has never before been known. But what does 
that mean in the face of 3:15 ? Would a writer forget himself so in the same 
section ? Would he use such language and thus contradict a former statement ? 
(4) It is hardly necessary to show the misplacement of 6:13-28. It would seem 
to have been inserted there, in order to separate vs. 10-12 from 29sq., which are 
practically identical. 

6 . THEOLOGY. 

As usual, in P. 

1) God is remote . (1) the cry of suffering goes up to him, 2:23 (cf. J, “ I am 
come down to save him,” 3:8); (2) he only hears of their suffering, 2:24 (JE, he 
sees it as well, 3:1 and 9); (3) he only speaks to Moses, 6:2,10; 7:1 (in JE he 
appears visibly, 3:2sq.). 

2) God’s revelation is formal. (1) his compassion is due to a promise made to 
the patriarchs, 2:24; 6:4sq.; (2) there is no familiarity between him and Moses: 
he simply orders; there is no sign, no persuasion, as in JE. 

3) There is no indication of anthropomorphism: this needs no enlargement, 
[cf. JE under this head, p. 32.] 

4) The covenant with the patriarchs is emphasized. In the prophetic writers 
there is no mention of it. 


B. Element of J. 

1 . YERSES ASSIGNED. 

Traces in 1:10,12,20, and 21 (Well., traces in 14; vs. 20b,22; Jiil, no sure trace 
of J before 3:7sq.; Kuen., “ in Ex. 1-11, the c prophetic 1 narrative, in its present 
form, is due to JE, who did not simply interweave his documents in this case, but 
made their statements the ground-work of a narrative of his own, especially in 
chs. 4-11.” Still J is traceable in ch. 3; Kitt., 20b,22, and perhaps traces in 14); 
2:6sq. in part; trace in 14, then 15-22 [in 18 insert p ^3(1 before (Well., 


* 


* See under “theology” below. 
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vs. 6a3ba,10b, 11-22 (except 15a = E(?)); Kitt., 6,ll-14,16-2Sab (23ab by the other 
critics is placed with LXX. before 4:19; as for Jill, and Kueu., see preceding 
parenthesis); 3:3 partly, 4a,7sq.,16 partly, 17 (Well., 1-9 (except traces of E in 4,6 
and 9) 16-18 (19sq. = B d ); Jiil., 7sq. in 2 and4 = B d for 

in y. 9, vs. 16-18 (15,19sq. = B d , 21sq. = B d , or E enriched by B d ); Kuen., traces 
in 3*4a,7sq. and 9a or 9b; Kitt., 2 partly (specifically 2a«), 3,4a,7sq. (except 8b2), 
16b-22 (except parts , especially in 18)); 4:l-16*,19,20a,22-29a [22sq. misplaced by 
B from before 10:23],30,31 in part (Well, 1-12 (13-16 =B d ),[2:23ab], 18,20a,24-26, 
29-31 (27sq., and pHKI in 29sq. = B d ); Jiil., 1-12,(13-16 = B d ),[2:23ab], 

19,20a,24-26 (21-23,27sq., 30a = B d ); Knen., 14-16 = B d (see I., 150), 21-23 = H d (?)) 
(see i., pp. 150,259); Kitt., 1-12(13~16*(?)), 19 and a statement corresponding to 
20a,24-26); 5:lsq.,5,9,11b,21-23 partly (Well.. 1,4,20 = B d , 4,5,8 show traces of 
expansion), otherwise the entire chapter=J; Jiil., 3, 4 (+ 

22 sq. (rest of 5 = E); Kitt., lb,2,4); [0:1 = B] (Well., 6:1 =» J; 

Jiil., 6:1 = B d ). 

3. SYNOPSIS OP CONTENTS. 

“... .tPharaoh hearing about it, and seeking to put Moses to death, the latter 
flees to Midian, where, at a well, he meets the daughters of the priest, [Hobab, 
son off] Beuel by name. He gallantly defends the women against some rude shep¬ 
herds, and so, when their father learns of the fact, he receives Moses hospitably, 
and finally gives him his daughter Zipporah, who bears Gershom. [Moses sees 
a great vision?], and as he turns to look at it, Yahweh tells him that he has seen 
the trouble of his people, and heard their cry, and that he is about to deliver them 
from Egypt and to bring them to a goodly land, even Canaan. Moses is accord¬ 
ingly sent to the elders of Israel, to whom he is to tell these good tidings. He ob¬ 
jects that they will not believe him; but Yahweh turns his shepherd’s rod into a 
serpent; then he makes his hand leprous and restores it again; signs which are to 
serve as convincing miracles. And after this if they should not believe, Moses is 
to overcome their unbelief by turning water into blood. Moses offers his difficulty 
of speech as another excuse, but he is reminded that he who sends him gives and 
takes away speech at his own good will, and again he is ordered to go on his mis¬ 
sion, taking his rod with him. [The king of Egypt having died, and the troubles 
of his people increasing!!], Moses takes his wife and children and goes back to 
Egypt. On the way, in an inn, Yahweh encounters him, and seeks to put him to 
death, but Zipporah rescues him by circumcising her son.If He (and Aaron) 

* Here belongs 2:23ab. 

f It is hardly possible to indicate the material where only traces exist. 

$ This is inserted by Dill. 

§ This is rather implied than expressed in 8:3a. 

II The matter in the brackets is supplied from 2:23ab, according to aU critics, (of. verses, pre¬ 
ceding page). 

15 According to Dill., in loco, the account of Moses meeting with Aaron comes from J, and 
ought to find a place here. 
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collect the elders and inform them of what Yahweb has spoken, performing the 
wonderful signs before the people. They believe and thank Yahweh. Then 
Moses and Aaron go to Pharaoh, and in the name of Yahweh bid him let the 
people go out for a religious feast in the desert. Pharaoh refuses to comply, since 
as he says, he has no knowledge of Yahweh. He makes the labor of the people 
all the more difficult, that they may not turn their attention to illusions of relief. 
The people naturally complain that Moses has made their bondage worse, and 
Moses, in turn, asks Yahweh why he sent him on a mission, which seems to 
result in greater oppression to the nation ?” 


3. LANGUAGE. 


1) Old Words. 

(1) (2:15; 4:19,24). 

(2) jnn (2:15; 4:23; 5:22). 

(3) D'tfm (2:10): rare. 

(4) Ml (2:17; 6:1). 

(5) pHD (2:18). 

(6) ‘WID (2:18). 

(7) (2:19; 3:8; 5:23 twice). 

(8) 7VK (2:20). 

(9) HT MdS (2:20; 5:22). 

(10) liy (2:20), 

(11) (in Hiph.) (2:21). 

(12) mn v (3:4,7; 4:1,2,4,5,6.10,11 twice, 14,19,21 
[B ?],22,24,27,28,30,31; 5:1,2twice, 21; 6:1,8,12,28(V), 
29,30). 

(13) npp* (3:7,9). 

(14) nnp*! (3:9,10; 4:12). 

(15) SlpS ym (4:1,8,9; 5:2). 

(16) T TlW (4:4 twice). 

(17) $2 (4:6,13). 

(18) *0 (4:10,13). 

(19) (4:10 twice, 11,12,15,23). 

(20) DL...01(4:10). 


(21) mhw (4:10). 

(22) mn (4:14). 

(23) riNIp 1 ? (4:14,27). 

(24) (4:15). 

(25) |ND (4:23). 

(26) pSD (4:24). 

(27) IN (4:26). 

(28) Up (4:31). 

(29) npitf (5:9). 

(30) 'jj; (3:7,17; 4:31). 

(31) p'fl (4:6 twice,7 twice). 

(32) 'TIN (4:10,13,22). 

t 


2) New Words. 

(1) nbl (2:16,19 twice): rare.* 

(2) mtOD (3:7): poetic. 

(3) nprn T (3:19; 6:1 twice): cf. 18:9; 32:11; 
Num. 20:20. 

(4) 111 (4:4): cf. Dt. 28:13,44. Quite rare. 

(5) 1 S 2 / (4:6): Num. 12:10, outside prophetic 
(except 2 Chr. 11:22) and poetic. 

(6) dSn (4:11): rare and poetic. 


(7) tlph (4:11): only again 23:8. 

(8) nai let go (4:26): poetic. 


4. STYLE. 

[JE are considered together, as usual.] 

1) Pull of stories. (1) The terrible edict of Pharaoh in reference to the 
Hebrew infants, 1:15-22; (2) Moses in the bulrushes, 2:1-10; (3) his early 
exploits, 2:11-14; (4) fight to Midian, 2:15-22; (5) the burning bush at Horeb, 
8:1-6; (6) the wonderful signs to convince Moses, 4:1-9; (7) Moses at the inn, 
4:24-26; (8) the first visit to Pharaoh, and its immediate effects, 5:1-23. 

2) Vivid , dramatic . (1) The narrative is enlivened by conversation, e. g., (a) 
the king’s manifestoes, l:9sq.; 1:22; 5:7-9; (b) the king and the midwives, 1:15— 


* When no references are given, it is to be understood that the word does not occur again 
in the MexaUuch. 
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19; (c) Pharaoh’s daughter disposing of Moses, 2:6b-9a; (d) Moses trying to put an 
end to the fight, 2:13sq.; (e) Eeuel and his daughters, 2:18b,19; (f) Moses and God, 
3:4b-4:17 ; (g) Moses and Pharaoh, 5:1-5; (h) the overseers before Pharaoh, 5:15- 
18. (2) Descriptive touches: (a) the sister watches from afar, 2:4; (b) u And 

behold, the babe weeping,” 2:6; (c) u and he looked this way and that,” 2:12a; (d) 
Moses’ gallant act, 2:17; (e) the reality of the serpent is better appreciated, when 
we are told, “ And Moses fled from before it,” 4:8; (f) Moses’ aggravating slow¬ 
ness could not better be rebuked than by telling us that “ Yahweh’s anger was 
kindled”—heavenly patience even was tried; (g) Moses acts deliberately: he goes 
back to his father-in-law and takes his family along, 4:18 and 20; (h) Zipporah’s 
prompt action, 4:25; (i) Aaron, on meeting Moses, kisses him, 4:27; (j) a terrible 
picture of slavery contained in the few words, “ And the taskmaster’s (note the 
term used) are urgent, saying, Fulfill your works,” 5:13; (k) the reproach uttered 
by the beaten slaves, 5:21. 

3) Individual rather than generic: e. g., (1) the hard labor is specified as the 
building of magazine cities, viz., Pithom and Raamses; (2) the names of the mid¬ 
wives were Shiphrah and Puah, 1:15; (3) Moses’ father-in-law was Eeuel (or 
Jethro ?), 2:18; 3:1; 4:18 ;* (4) his wife was Zipporah, 2:21; 4:25; (5) his son was 
Gershom, 2:22. 

4) Marked by puns. (1) HK/O = HtSfa , 2:10; (2) D^Jl = DtP"*!jl(V), 

f * * ♦♦ 4^ • ■ 

2:22; (3) JlVV = iTflX (?)? 3ri4sq.; (4) yjfl connected with the wilderness 

OWn pN). B:lsq. 

Y * # ++ ♦ 1 I 4 » • 

5) Anthropomorphic . (1) God himself and his angel are spoken of, apparently 
at least, interchangeably, 3:2a and 4b; (2) God appears as a burning flame, 3:2; 
(3) the customary ‘“H* is used, when Yahweh has work to do on earth, 3:8; (4) 
Moses’ repeated objections are invariably met by God, in a spirit of perfect famil¬ 
iarity, 3:llsq.,13-15; 4:1-9,10-12,13-16; (5) Moses returns to Yahweh to tell him 
the result of his visit to Pharaoh, 5:22a; (6) Moses’ charge, “Since I came to 
speak to Pharaoh, in thy name, he hath evil entreated this people; neither hast 
thou delivered thy people at all,” and Yahweh’s answer, “Now shalt thou see 
what I will do ”—is another example of the familiarity, referred to before. 

6) Prophetic (—containing religious instruction). (1) The designs of the 
wicked do not succeed, 1:12,16sq.; 1:22 and 2:3; (2) God rewards goodness, 
1:21; (3) how mysterious are the ways of Providence: Moses is fostered by 
Pharaoh's daughter, 2:5-10; (4) God’s nearness to, and interest in his people, 3:7- 
22; (5) God endows his messengers with supernatural powers, if their work 
demands it, 4:1-9; (6) God’s plans may at first seem to fail, but his will prevails 
at last, 5:-22-6:l. 


* Eor the different names, see Material, 
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5. MATERIAL* 

[See under P, pp. 27,28, and under E, pp. 34, 35.] 

6. THEOLOGY. 

[JE are considered here together.] 

1) Cf. Anthropomorphism and Prophecy , under Style, above. 

2) God’s relation to Israel (1) does not depend necessarily on his covenant 
with the patriarchs; (2) nor does it begin at any special time: they are from the 
very beginning his nation (3:7,10) and his first-born son, (4:22). 

3) God’s revelations and communications are (1 ) frequent, (a) 3:4-4:17; (b) 4:19 ; 
(c) 21-23; (d) 24; (e) 27; (f) 6:1; (g) 12; (2) informal and/amiHar—this need not 
be enlarged. 

4) As to pre-Mosaic rites , we have but scanty materials: (1) There is some¬ 
thing* said about circumcision, 4:24-26. But note that (a) the technical term 

is not mentioned (the noun is peculiar in form , and the phrase in which it 

occurs is of doubtful significance); (b) the child would seem to be one of consider¬ 
able age; (c) the fact that Moses, “ the man of God,” neglected the ceremony is 
very significant; (d) Zipporah’s act, and the expression “ a bridegroom of blood,” 
whatever they mean, seem to connect Moses, rather than the child, with the rite. 
(2) The people, “ kneel and bow ” to God in patriarchal fashion. 

C. Element of 13. 

1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

1:6,8-12,15-22 [except traces of J in 10,12,20, also 21 = J] (Well., llsq.,15-21 
(except 20b = J, so also v. 22); Jiil., (i.) 8-12,15-22 (except 20 = B); Kuen., 8-12, 
15-22 = E in general; Kith, 6,8-12,15-20a,21); 2:1-14 [except parts of 6sq., and 
traces in 14 — J] (Well., 1-10 (except 6anbK,10b = J(?)); 15a(V); Jiil., 1-22 except 
18,22 = K); Kuen. cites the preceding authorities for this chapter; Kith, l~6a, 
7-10,15); 3:l-S*,4b-6,9 16*, 18-22* (Well., traces in 1-9 (e. g., v. 4 after the first clause, 
and vs. 6 and 9),10-15,21sq.; Kuen., 1-15 (except 4a,7sq.,9a or 9b=J), 19sq., 
21sq. (apparently, but see J in Zoeo, and Kuen., i, pp. 254-259 and 149); Jiil., 1-6* 

(Min* vs. 2 an( * 4 = B d ), 9-14 (except bn 9 [= J] which belongs before 

v. 16), and traces in 21sq. (15,20-22 mostly = B d ); Kith, 1-3 mostly, 4b-6,9-16a, 
and in 18 at least the first words after the athnah); 4:17,18,20b, 21,28b, 31a&« 
(WeU., 19,21-23*; Jiil., 17,18,20b (21-23 = B d ); Kuen., like Jiil.; Kith, 17sq.,20b- 
23); 5:3sq.,6-8,10,lla,12-19,20sq. partly (Well., traces, perhaps, in 4sq. and 8; 
Jiil., lsq.,5-21; Kith, la,3,5-23, in fact, also 6:1 (which according to other critics 
= B d )). N. B.—In 5:4a and 20 read instead of pHX • So all the 

critics. 


* The whole story is somewhat strange, and its point is quite obscure. 
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2. SYNOPSIS OE CONTENTS. 

u Joseph dies, as well as his brothers and that entire generation, and a new 
king, who knows nothing of Joseph, arises oyer Egypt. Alarmed at the rapid 
growth of the foreign element, he subjects the children of Israel to hard 
slavery. But nothwithstanding this, the nation multiplies greatly; the king then 
has recourse to the Hebrew midwives, and instructs them to kill every male 
child as soon as born. They, fearing God, find an excuse to let the children 
live, so that Pharaoh is forced to command all his subjects to throw every 
new-born boy into the river. A certain man of the house of Levi marries a 
daughter of Levi, who gives birth to a beautiful boy. She keeps him hid for three 
months; but, not being able to hide him longer, she places the child in a box, 
and puts it in the bulrushes at the water’s edge. His sister is set to watch the 
infant’s fate from a distance. Pharaoh’s daughter, accompanied by her maids, 
comes to bathe, and, noticing the box, sends her servant to fetch it. She has 
compassion on the foundling, and, through his sister’s ingenious intervention, he 
is given to his mother to be nursed. When grown, he is adopted by the king’s 
daughter. One day Moses visits his brethren, and sees an Egyptian smiting 
a Hebrew. He slays the oppressor, and buries him in the sand. JSText day, he 
tries to settle a quarrel between two Hebrews, and one of them, in his rage, 
charges Moses with murder; Moses at once apprehends the danger of his position, 

_*. As he was pasturing the flocks of Jethro, the priest of Midian, his father- 

in-law, he led his sheep to Horeb and there an angel of Godf appears to Mm in a 
burning bush which was not consumed. God calls him from the bush and informs 
him that the place is sacred, and then tells him that being the God of the patriarchs, 
he has not failed to see the oppression of the children of Israel; Moses is to go to 
Pharaoh and to lead them out of Egypt. If his own people will not believe Ms 
divine mission, he is to tell them that Yahweh , their forefathers’ God, has appeared 
to him. He is to take the elders along, and with them go to Pharaoh, and ask for 
permission to make a three-days’ journey in the wilderness. But while Pha¬ 
raoh will not let them go until God’s hand has been seen in Egypt, when they do 
go, they will have plenty of riches, borrowed from the Egyptians. Moses is also to 
take his rod along with which to perform miracles. He takes leave of his father- 
in-law, and with the wonderful rod in hand [sets out for Egypt.]} The people 
believe him, but Pharaoh, when asked permission to make a three-days’ journey 
in the wilderness for the purpose of holding a religious festival, tells Moses and 
those who are with him, to attend to their own affairs and not to disturb the 
people in their labor. He orders the overseers to withdraw straw from the people, 

* Here, according-to Dill., is a serious break. But Well.(?) and Kitt. give also a part of 15, 
while Jiil. gives the entire story of Midian , to E. 

+ YaJiweh, in the text. 

$ This is implied in 21a = E. 

*4 
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which henceforth they are to furnish for themselves; and yet they must make the 
same amount of brick. But since it takes time to find' the necessary straw, less 
brick is made, and the Hebrew foremen are beaten. In vain do they complain 
to the king; hence they blame Moses.’ 7 

3. LANGUAGE. 

1) Old Words. (31) ps (5:12). 

(1) H3n (1:10). (32) "pajj (= your bumble servant) (5:15,16). 

(2) Kin (1:10). 2,) New Words. 


(3) D'ttf (1:11? 2:3 twice, 14; 3:22; 4:21; 5:8,14). 

(4) Kip (= happen) (1:10; 3:18 (with H); 5:3). 

(5) pfl (1:12).* 

(6) jn-TD (1:18; 3:3b; 5:14). 

(7) DID (1:19). 

(8) nin (2:1). 

(9) non (2:3) (both verb and noun). 

(10) *Vt (1:17,18; 2:3,6 twice, 7,8,9 twice, 10.) 

(11) (2:3,4 twice; 4:9 twice [=J]). 

(12) Tim (2:5). 

(13) W (2:10,11). 

(14) |DD (2:12): rare. 

(15) J3K (2:14): rare. 

(16) (3:11,12,13). 

(17) any (3:18; 5:18). 

(18) KJ (3:18; 4:18; 5:3). 

(19) ....^ |iiJ3 (= permit) (3:19). 

(20) |D (1:10; 5:3.) 

(21) U'te 1 } (5:7,8,16,18,19) (also 1:14(?». 

(22) jpjb” (5:3,20). 

(23) nvbw *710/1 (5:7,S,14). 

(24) p-V (5:8,17). 

(25) yiK (5:13): rare. 

(26) DJ....D1 (5:14). 

(27) nKipb (5:20). 

(28) Dart (3:6). 

(29) bSn (3:5). 

(30) tsfoii (4:24,27). 


(1) mS'D (1:15,17,18,19 twice, 20.21): cf. 35:17; 
38:28; nowhere else. 

(2) [Stf (2:2,3): Jos. 2:4— poetic. 

(3) ain (=TD) (3:1): cf. 17:6; 83:6; also T> t. 
1:2,6,19" 

(4) HJD (3:2 thrice, 3,4): cf. Dt. 33:16. 

(5) in Stf (8:5): cf, Jos. 5:15). 

(6) pr6 (8:9 twice): cf. 22:20; 23:9; Num. 
22:26 twice. 

(7) mKSsi (3:20): cf. 34:10; Jos. 3:5; 5:9. 

(8) Dpn (3:21): cf. 23:15; 34:20; also Gen. 
31:42‘ 

(9) (3:7; 6:6,10,13,14): cf.Dt. 15:2,3-poettc. 

(10) iW (5:6,10,14,15,19): cf. Num. 11:16; 

Jos. 1:10; 3:2; 8:83; 23:2; 24:1; also in Dt. 
1:15; 10:18; 20:5,8,9. 

(11) mp (5:7,12): cf. Num. 15:32,33. 

(12) WKa 5:21: cf. 7:18,21; 8:10; 16:20,24(?); 
also Gen. 34:30. 

3) Rare Words. 

(1) Those not found again in the Hexateuch; 

(a) Kp'it 2:3 (only in Is. 18:2; 36:7; Job 8:11); 

(b) Jib? 2:3 (Is. 34:9 twice; (c) fjlD 2:3,5 (Is. 
19:6);‘(d) HTO 2:10(2 Sam. 22:17; Ps. 18:17). 

(2) "A-raf Xeydfieva ; (a) D'JDK (= birth-stool) 

fl.16); (b) naS (3:2); (c) D’flU (NIph.) (6:8,17 
twice). 


4. STYLE. 

[Cf. under J,, pp. 30, 31.] E’s special characteristics: 

1) This writer calls Mt. Sinai Horeb (see under u language ”), 3:1. 

2) An angel appears unto Moses. 3:2. 

3) Moses’ name is repeated in calling, 3:4. 

4) Fondness for “three-days’journeys,” 3:18; 5:3. 

5) Even after recording the revelation of the name Yahweh in 3:15sq., he con¬ 
tinues regularly with D’nlx in the rest of his narrative, e. g., 4:20,27. [But 
cf. 5. “ Material,” p. 35.] 


* Here belongs D'H*?# 1:17,20.21; 3:1,4^6,11,12,13,14,15; 4:20,27. 
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5. MATERIAL. 

[J and E are here considered together.] 

1) Remarks. (1) It is freely admitted that the prophetic portion of this section 
does not show very distinctly, or even satisfactorily, a double authorship, (a) There 
are no duplicate stories (i. e. in a full form); (b) the language also is but a poor 
guide, owing probably to IPs influence; (c) not even the names of the Deity are to 
be relied on implicitly, being freely inteimingled. (2) We may, therefore, expect— 
what is actually the case—to find the greatest variation of opinion among critics. 
So, for instance, Kuen. and Kitfc. pronounce the analysis of JE in the early chap¬ 
ters of Exodus, at least, almost impossible. (3) Still it must be remembered 
that all the critics find sure traces, more or less pronounced, besides long pas¬ 
sages clearly belonging to either writer. (5) Note also that P is very marked, 
when contrasted with JE, which argues at least for that much of an analysis. 
We may now examine the material more closely. 

2) Duplicates . (1) 3:7sq. is the same, in thought at least, as 8:9sq., both tell¬ 
ing that (a) God heard the cry of his people; (b) and saw their oppression; (c) and so 
wishes to take them out from Egypt. (2) 3:11-15 contain, in brief, the elemental 
ideas of 4:1-16, both relating (a) Moses’ reluctance to accept his mission; (b) God 
offering a sign (or signs) to assure him; (c) Moses objecting that the people will 
not believe; (d) God assuring him that they will be convinced. (3) 5:1 = 5:3, in 
fact, the latter would not mean much to Pharaoh, after he has denied any knowl¬ 
edge of Yahweh. (4) 5:5 is an awkward, unnecessary repetition of 5:4. 

3) Inconsistencies. In 2:18, Moses’ father-in-law is called Reuel; while in 3:1 
and 4:18, his name is given as Jethro.* Are we to suppose with the Talmudf that 
he had seven names ? 

6 . THEOLOGY. 

[Cf. under J, pp. 147-148.] 

XVHI. Analysis of Ex. 7:8-12:51. 

[Subjects: “The rod of Aaron transformed into a serpent before Pharaoh; 
(2) the plague of blood; (3) the plague of frogs; (4) the plague of lice; (5) the 
plague of flies, after which Pharaoh begins to yield; (6) murrain of cattle; (7) the 
plague of boils; (8) the destructive hail-storm; (9) the plague of locusts; (10) 
darkness for three days *, (11) plague of the first-born announced as the last meas¬ 
ure ; (12) institution of the Passover; (13) the first-born smitten down, and Israel 
hastily sent out of Egypt.] 

* It should be noticed that some critics insert in 2:18 the words [3 Smn before Stf!JH. This 
is to harmonize this passage with Num. 10:29. 

+ Cf. Rashion 4:18. 
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A. Element of P. 


1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 


7:8-13,19-22 [except 20, from UliT on 5 and 21a] ( all agree on 8-13; as to the 

rest: Jiil. = Dill.; so Well,, but adding 23; Kuen., 19sq. (21c?), 22; Kitt. = Dill., 

but omitting all of 21); 8:1-3,11 [from on—supply ^ pffp]— 15 

(so all , except that Jiil and Kitt. include also 11a); 9:8-12 (so all , except 
in 12 = B]); ll:9sq. [9b = K, perhaps ] (so, practically, all; Kuen., 9:35 belongs, 
perhaps , before ll:9sq.; Jiil., Kilt., ll:9sq = P? [preferably = K]); 12:1-13,28, 
DDOJHD ' m 37,48-49,14-20,50,40,41a (41b — 51),51 (so, practically, all; but Del. 

[Vii.], 11-13 —JE., and 1-10,28,14-20,42-51 = P2; Jiil. gives vs. 14-20 to P 8 ; 
Well., Kuen. and Kitt., though admitting the order to have been altered by K, do 
not adopt Dill.’s reconstruction). 

3. SYNOPSIS. 

(1) “Yahweh instructs Moses and Aaron that, if Pharaoh asks for a sign, 
Aaron shall cast down his rod before him, and it shall become a serpent. This is 
done; Pharaoh’s magicians do the same, and, although Aaron’s rod swallows 
theirs, Pharaoh’s mind is not affected. Then (2) Aaron is commanded, through 
Moses, to turn all the water of Egypt into blood. But the magicians imitating 
also this wonder, Pharaoh’s heart is again hardened. Once more, (3) Yahweh’s 
order comes to Aaron to bring up frogs upon the land of Egypt; but since the 
magicians are able to do this, Pharaoh remains obdurate. Another plague is sent 
(4), that of the lice, and though the magicians admit their inability to do any¬ 
thing more, Pharaoh is unmoved. Again (5) Yahweh’s word comes to Moses 
and Aaron, that they take ashes which Moses is to throw towards heaven and 
thus transform them into boil-producing dust. In this case, the magicians are 
completely overthrown, the malady attacking them as well as all other Egyptians. 
But now (6) Yahweh himself hardens the king’s heart, in order to multiply his 
wonders in Egypt. Then come minute regulations concerning (a) the Paschal 
lamb [12:1-10]*, which the people follow out as directed by Moses and Aaron [12: 
28]; (b) those qualified to partake of this sacrifice [12:43-49]; (c) the feast of 
unleaven bread [12:14-20], with which the people comply, as directed [12:50]. (7) 
The narrative then proceeds:. ‘How, the sojourning of the children of Israel 
which they sojourned in Egypt was 430 years [12:40,41a]. And it came to pass 
at the end of 430 years, that Yahweh brought the children of Israel out of the 
land of Egypt [12:51] by their hosts.’ ” 

3. LANGUAGE. 


1) Old Words. 

(1) pn (=wru in JE); (7:9,10,12). 

(2) mpD (7:19). 


(3) Ml (= person) (12:4,15,16,19). 

(4) ‘IDT (12:5,48). 

(5) JJH1 (« D'BO (12:7). 


* This is according: to Delitzsch, who assigns 11-13 to JE. 
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16:25,26; 17:6; 26:6; 26:2; 27:20; 31:12(?); 82:4; 
Jos. 18:1; 22:12,16,18,20, 


(6) nYlV (12:14,17). 

( 7 ) rain nmjn 02:15,19). 

( 8 ) nrn arn DXjn (12:17,41,51). 

(9) *01 {3 (12:43). 

(10) *]D3 HlpD (12:44). 

(11) SlD (12:44,48). 

03) run’ (7:8,10,13,19,20a,22; 8:1,11,12,15; 9:8, 
12 twice; 11:9,10; 12:1, [11,12 = J (?)], 14 , 28, 41 
[R(?)] ,43,48,50,51). 

2) New Words. 

0) [TUy (9:9,10,11 twice): cf. Lev. 18:18,19, 
20. Besides these, found in Dt. 28:27,35 ; 2 
Kgs. 20:7; also in Is. 38:21 and Job 2:7 (these 
last two, though poetic books, have this word 
—it will be noticed—-In the prose portions). 

(2) SfcOty' 1 my (generally with D3 between) 
(12:3,6,47); 16:1,2,9,10; 17:1; 35:4,20; Lev. 4:13; 
16:5; 19:2; Num. 1:2,63; 8:9,20; 13:26; 14:5,7; 


(3) DD3 (12:4 twice): cf. Lev. 27:23; Num. 
81:28,37,38,39,40,41. 

(4) mDTO (12:6): cf. 16:23,32,33; Lev. 8:35; 
18:80; 22:9; twenty-seven times in Num,; fif¬ 
teen times in Chr.; eight times in legal part of 
Ezek. In prophets, rarely found, and usually 
in a somewhat different sense or connection. 

(5) D'myn P (12:0>: cf. 16:12; 29:39,41; 
80:8; Lev. 28:5; Num. 9:3,6,11; 28:4,8. 

(6) oSiy npn (12:14,17); [ 27 : 21 ; 28:43 ; 29:9; 

Lev. 8:17; 7:36; 7:36; 10:9; 16:29,31,34: 17:7; 
28:14,21,31,41; 24:3; Num. 10:8; 15:15; 18:23; 
19:10,21]. 

(7) EHp *OpD (12:16 twice): cf. Lev. 28:2,3, 
4,7,8,24,27,35.36,37; Num. 28:18,25,26; 29:1,7,12. 

(8) mtK (12::19,48,49): cf. Lev. 16:29; 17:16; 18: 
26; 19:34; 23:42 ; 24:16,22; Num. 9:14; 15:13,29,30. 


Remarks. (1) It will be noticed that the new words in this section are strictly 
legal expressions; P’s historic vocabulary has been exhausted long ago. (2) We 
find here also three "anat; Xeydyeva* (a) (written also incorrectly 

7:11,22; 8:3,14; (b) f"p£) 9:8,10; (c) 9:9,10; but they seem to be 

due to the technical precision of the author (see the connections of each). 

4. STYLE. 

P, as usual, is 

1) Systematic. (1) In Aaron’s contest with the magicians, we should notice: 

(a) Aaron begins with a wonder merely (not a plague), turning a rod into a ser¬ 
pent; then comes the plague of blood (affecting the water ), that of the frogs 
(affecting the land), that of the lice (attacking man and beast, but externally), and 
finally that of the boils, {the most horrible of eastern plagues, breaking out in man 
and beast); (b) the first three are imitated by the magicians; at the fourth , they 
acknowledge u God’s fingerat the last, they are themselves attacked by the dis¬ 
ease and flee; (c) up to the last, Pharaoh remains obdurate, but when attacked 
by boils, he evidently would have yielded, had not Yahweh hardened his heart. (2) 
The real climax of the history is the institution of the passover feast, the only 
law given u in the land of Egypt,” 12:1. This can be seen (a) from a comparison 
of the amount of matter given to each: while the entire narration (including the 
account of the exodus) contains hut twenty-five verses, the details about the feast 
occupy twenty-nine verses (not counting 12:11-13, which belong, perhaps, to JE); 

(b) from the emphasis laid upon the keeping of the feast, 12:15b and 19b,20. (3) 
The laws of ch. 12 are systematically arranged (cf. last part of “ synopsis,” p. 36). 


* Not need in other connections, even when repeated here. 
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{4) The entire section of 44 wonders 55 closes (ll:9sq.) with a phrase similar to that 
which serves as an introduction (7:8-5). 

2) Minute , exact. (1) Moses is to 44 stretch his hand over the waters of Egypt, 
over their :4 rivers, 5 over their 4 streams, 5 and over their k pools, 5 and over all their 
4 ponds, 5 55 etc., 7:19 and 8:1. (2) Moses and Aaron are to “take handfuls of ashes 
of the furnace, and throw them toward heaven in the presence of Pharaoh, that they 
may become boils breaking forth in Mains,” etc., 9:8sq. (3) What can be a better 
example of ritualistic precision than is found in ch. 12, to enumerate all the 
points of which would take pages. (4) Israel’s stay in Egypt = 430 years. 

3) Stereotyped. (1) p (seven times), 7:10,12,20,22; 8:3,13,14. (2) 

0,y»t yftW (with every plague) 7:13,22; 8:11,15; 9:12. (3) fiyj’ HIS 1SWO 
(or “01 for my) 7:10,13,20,22; 8:11,15; 12:28,50; (4) DpH 12:14,17 

{see u language 55 ); (5) the exodus, like the deluge, takes place on 44 this very day” 
12:41,51. 

4) Verbose and repetitious. (1) 7:10b adds nothing, after the minute orders in 

vs. 9; (2) vs * H might be omitted; (3) the v4 waters of Egypt 55 

are specified as 44 streams, rivers, pools, 55 but lest this would not be enough, it is 
summed up in 44 all their ponds of waters, 55 7:19 ; (4) 8:13 is unnecessary, except 
the first two words; (5) 9:10 could have been disposed of with the customary 
44 and they did so; 55 (6) in view of 7:3sq., ll:9sq. is superfluous; (7) 12:2b = 2a; 
(8) 4b is unnecessary; (9) the last clause in v. 15 means little; (10) 17b is needless 
after v. 14; (11) vs. 18-20 are unnecessary after v. 15; (12) all of v. 14 is useless: 
40 + 51 gives everything; (13) 48b and 49 are useless after all the preceding 
details. 

5. MATERIAL, 

1) Duplicates. (1) 7:9 starts out as if there never had been any thought of 
showing wonders to Pharaoh; yet 4:21 has a special command to perform all the 
wonders, which God has entrusted to Moses, before Pliaraoh. (2) The strange 
phenomena of the 44 rod turning serpent 55 appears here as something entirely 
original, a representation which could hardly have been made by the writer of 4:3. 
(3) 7:19 has the air of a perfectly new order about the plague of blood, not appearing 
as if it had just been mentioned in v. 17. (4) Nor does this verse connect well 
with the execution of the order as given in 20bsq.: the command is to stretch the 
hand on every body of water, great and small, that they may become blood; 
whereas only the river (= Nile) is smitten, and its water turns to blood. (5) 21b 
is a clumsy addition, if not inconsistent with 20sq.; while it connects perfectly 
with 20a. (6) Yerse 23 is a repetition of 22b, such as is not found elsewhere after 
the same or similar formula, which invariably ends the paragraph (except 10:28sq, 
coming after 27; see below), as in 7:13; 8:11,15,28; 9:7,12,35 ; 10:20 ; 11:10, nine 
times in all. (7) The same thing is true of 8:1-3: (a) it does not seem to imply 


i 

> 

* 
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2:26-29 ;*f (b) and it does not go with 8:4. Why Pharaoh should call Moses and 
Aaron and ask for their prayers to Yahweh, when his own magicians show that 
they have the same power as the Hebrew God, is incomprehensible. (8) Assum¬ 
ing that we have one author writing of the ten plagues, we meet with a peculiar 
fact: seven of these have warnings, while three, (those relating to lice, boils and 
darkness) come without any notice. As a matter of fact, however, it has been 
seen that the commands relating to blood and frogs have nothing to do with their 
preceding announcements; hence 8:12-15, as well as 9:8-12 are perfectly regular, 
illustrating the general rule that in P, God’s commands are formal and direct. (9) 
12:21-27 cannot be considered simply Moses’repetition of God’s order (12:1-14) 
to the people, because the instructions here given are fewer and different (see 
under differences , below) from those. It is apparently another account. 

2) Differences. Having, then, double accounts before us, we may notice the 
following important variations: (1) In the prophetic account, Moses is to perform 
the wonders before Pharaoh without waiting for Pharaoh to ask for them, 4:21; 
in P, Aaron is to do them, at the request of Pharaoh, 7:9. (2) It is to be observed 
that Puses the word pjj") sea-monster (Gen. 1:21) instead of serpent as the 
animal into which Aaron’s rod passes. But whatever the creature, it would be 
strange if the same author were to use , everywhere except in this one sec¬ 
tion, 7:9-12. (3) In the plague of blood we have already observed the difference in 
extent, P having every collection of water (even u in wood and stone ” == [probably] 
artificial wells and cisterns or vessels), while J and E restrict it to the Nile; the 
latter tell also of the “ dying of the fish,” of which P knows nothing. (4) In the 
case of the frogs: J brings them from the Nile, 7:28; P, from “streams, rivers 
and ponds,” 8:1. (5) P has in all his tl wonders ” something about the magicians, 
developing an interesting contest between the future high-priest of Israel and the 
hierarchs of idolatrous Egypt; while the prophets do not know of them at all. 
Nor is this phenomenon due to any arbitrary division. Assuming a single author, 
how is it that only four of the ten plagues are connected with magicians ? Why 
is it, that after the lice, two plagues are mentioned (those of the flies and murrain) 
without a word about the magicians, and that all at once, in speaking of the 
boils, we are again reminded of them, and that for the last time ? (6) In the laws 
about the passover, without noticing the many omissions in the second account, 
such as (a) date of selecting and killing the lamb, (b) age and sex of the animal, (c) 
mode of cooking, etc.—all of which were of practical importance to the people 
who were to observe these instructions—the eondensed(?) account contains one 
detail which cannot be considered a mere omission from the fuller 

and more detailed one. 

* The Hebrew division of chapters is followed. 

+ The definite article in is not used as implying the promised frogs, since the gen¬ 
eric article would be used. Cf. in 7:37, where they were not mentioned before. 
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3) Inconsistencies . (1) Some of the differences mentioned above amount to 
incongruities, such as (1), (3) and (4). (2) 11:9 says, “that my wonders maybe 
multiplied,” etc., while 11:1 says “ yet one more plague will I bring,” etc. As a 
matter of fact, after the death of the first-born (11:4-8), nothing was done in the 
“land of Egypt.” 

4) Ws free arrangement: (1) Many of the passages mentioned under dupli¬ 
cates were seen to be unrelated, such as (3), (4), (5) and (7). (2) ll:9sq. could 

not possibly have been put in a more misfitting connection than where it is; it 
contradicts (see above) what precedes, it has nothing to do with what follows.* 
(3) But the greatest confusion is found in ch. 12: (a) vs. 11 would fit in better 
after 8 or 9; (b) vs. 12sq., if they belong in the laws at all, should follow v. 7; (c) 
the stereotyped v. 28 does not belong with 27; (d) v. 42. means little, and has no 
connection with 41; (e) v. 51, besides being identical with 41b, has no relation to 
what goes immediately before or after. 

6. THEOLOGY. 

1) God’s revelation is formal and stifily sublime: (1) He orders Moses and 
Aaron to do a certain thing, and “ they did so.” (2) His orders are usually the 
simple fiat: (a) “let it become a serpent,” 7:9; (b) “let them become blood,” 7: 
19; (c) “let it become lice,” 8:16; (d) “let it become dust... .and it shall be for 
boils,” 9:9 ;t (3) He does according to his will, without warning Pharaoh of his 
plans. 

2) God’s manifestations and interventions come only when absolutely neces¬ 
sary : (1) No miracle is shown, except when Pharaoh demands one, 7:9. (2) Each 
succeeding plague comes only because the preceding one did not touch Pharaoh’s 
heart. It is only after the last plague (of boils) that Yahweh hardens the king’s 
heart, and for that there is no punishment (as in the prophetic story). (3) It 
would seem that God did this in order that the exodus might be due directly to his 
intervention, and not to Pharaoh’s subjection. 

3) God is remote from man: (1) He enters into no negotiations with Pharaoh; 
so long as he knows the king is obdurate, he sends his plagues without intermis¬ 
sion or question. (2) On the other hand, he does not torment or vex Pharaoh, 
as in the representation of J. 

4) The importance of Aaron is emphasized: (1) Aaron is invariably associated 
with Moses, and in all the plagues but one (the last), does the work. (2) Even in 
receiving the divine orders, Aaron is mentioned in the first two (6:13; 7:8), and 
the last two (9:8; 12:1). 

5) The passover in Egypt is the first sacrifice recorded in P; it receives all 
possible emphasis. 


* Well.: the Massorites have made a paragraph of these two verses by themselves. 

+ Cf. JB, “the rod that was turned into a serpent,” 7:15; “they will be turned into blood,’* 
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B. The Element of J. 

1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

7:14,16*,25-29 (Well., 14-18 (except 15d [=R d ] and 17b to ♦“[V} [= E]), 25-29; 
Jill., 14-17a (except 15d = R d ),23,26-29 (25a=E, 25b=R d ); Kuen., seen pp. 151, 
259; Kitt., 14-17bx,23,25-29); 8:4-lla,16b-20,24b-28 (Well.,4-lla,(apparently, see 
n., pp. 533 and 538, but without pJ-JK in 4 and 8),16-28; Jiil., 4-10,1 lan (except 
pHK = R d ,llaxb = P 2 ),16-28 (except 18b==R d and 21-23 =E worked over by 

R d ); Kitt., 4-lla,16-28); 9:1-7,13,[14-16 = R],17-21,23b,24b,25a,26-30,34b (Well., 

1-7,13 (14 = R d ),15-21*,23c,24 (except TOIf. • • - SJW)), 25a,26-30,33sq.; Jiil., 1-7, 
(except *73 in 6),13,17sq.,23b,24 (except “H^n — J^X)),25b-27 (except pnjsp)), 
28axb,29a and Ton in 29b,31-33a, in 33b,34* (14-16,19- 

21,30 = R d ,35c = R); Kitt., 1-7,13-21,23b,27-30,33sq.); 10:1a[lb-Sa = R],3b-7, 
13b, 14b, 15a, 16-19, [here belongs 4:22sq.,]28sq. (Well., la(lb-3a = B d ), 3b~ll, 13 
(except first clause = E), 14 (except first clause = E),15aNb-19,28sq.; Jiil., la,3as, 
3b-6a«b,13 (from p")* 1 ) on), 14aab, 15a (to the second plXi!),15b-19, (lb,2,3a to 

6an = B d ); Kitt., 1-11,13b, 14b-20); 11:4-8 (so all; except Kitt., lsq.(?),4~ 
7); 12:29sq.,34-36,38sq., [for v. 38, see also under E] also 21-27; (Well., 29sq.(21~ 

27 = R d or P3; 28 = P2; 31-39 = E); Jiil., 29-31,33sq.,39 (21-27 and 42 = R d [D 2 ]; 

28 =P 2 ; 32,35-38 = E); Kuen., 21-27 introduced by B; Kitt., 29,30a3b,31-36 
'mostly), 39; also 21-27). 

2. SYNOPSIS 

“ Yahweh speaks to Moses: 6 Since Pharaoh’s heart is hard, meet him on the 
river’s bank, and tell him that, in order to let him know that I am Yahweh, I will 
turn its water into blood. ’ Seven days after, Moses is again sent to Pharaoh to 
warn him that, if he does not liberate Yahweh’s people, the Nile shall swarm with 
frogs which shall penetrate everywhere. Pharaoh promises to allow the people 
to go to sacrifice to Yahweh, if he will only remove the frogs. The next day, at 
Moses’ earnest prayer, the frogs perish; hut no sooner is relief given than Pharaoh 
again becomes obdurate. Again Moses is told to meet Pharaoh at the water, and 
to demand Israel’s release; and if this is not granted, troublesome insects (flies) 
will settle on Egypt, but not in Goshen, in order to show the distinctive nature of 
the penalty. Next day the threatened affliction comes, and the land suffers 
greatly. [Pharaoh] asks again for prayer, and Moses confidently promises that 
to-morrow the plague will be removed. But this time also, though relieved. 
Pharaoh fails to keep his promise. Once again Moses is sent to announce a mur¬ 
rain of all the domestic beasts of the Egyptians , while the Hebrews lose none. 
Pharaoh, learning this fact, refuses to send away the people. Again Pharaoh is 
warned of the approach of a very heavy hail-storm, which will destroy every- 

* This analysis seems hardly satisfactory from any point of view. Portions of vs. 15,17sq. t 
perhaps, belong to J. 
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thing left exposed to it Some of the Egyptians, fearing Yahweh 7 s word, shelter 
their cattle; while others heed not, and when the calamity comes, everything in 
the fields is destroyed. Goshen alone escapes the storm. Pharaoh now acknowl¬ 
edges his guilt, and asks again for prayer, which Moses promises, though knowing 
that the repentance is not genuine. [But when the hail ceased*], Pharaoh and his 
court harden their hearts as before. Then Moses is sent to announce the plague of 
locusts; this announcement makes Pharaoh’s court yield (10:7). Next morning, 
the insects come like clouds, and lay waste all that had remained after the hail. 
Pharaoh now summons the Hebrew leaders in haste, acknowledges his sin, and 
humbly begs forgiveness and intercession with Yahweh. The wind which 
brought the locusts is turned in the opposite direction, and not one of them is left 
in Egypt. Pharaoh summarily dismisses Moses, threatening him with death, if he 
ever dares to come into his presence again. Moses, however, is not at all discon¬ 
certed ; he had already the message from Yahweh to deliver, concerning the death 
of the first-born .* Having told the monarch that his servants would at midnight 
come to urge the people to depart, Moses leaves the palace in anger. [In the mean¬ 
time, the people are instructed through their family-heads to prepare the passover 
lamb, and to sprinkle its blood on the door-posts that Yahweh might know their 
houses and pass over them when smiting Egypt.] At midnight, Yahweh strikes 
down all the first-born, high and low, and even of the cattle. A great alarm pre¬ 
vails in Egypt, and the Israelites depart hastily,* having borrowed silver and 
golden vessels as well as clothing from their Egyptian neighbors. Also many 
strangers(?) and much cattle go up with them. Not having had time to prepare 
food for the way, and their dough not having had time to become leaven, they 
bake unleavened cakes.” 


3. LANGUAGE. 


1) Old Words. 

(1) JKD (7:14,87; 9:2; 10:3,4). 

(2) mm (7:14,16,17twice) 25,26 twice; 

8:4 twice,8,9,16 twice, 18,20,22 [E(?)],23 [E(?)] t 24(?) 
25 twice, 26,27; 9:1 twice, 3,4,5 twice, 6,13 twice, 
20,21,22 [E(?)], 23a [E(?)] } 23b, 27,28,29 twice, 30,33 
mm; 10:1,[2,3=R],7,[8,9,10,11,12,13 = E(?)l,16, 
17,18,19,[20,21,24,25,26,27; 11:1,3 = E(?)],4,7; 12:23 
twice, 27,29 31 [E(?)],36,42(?). 

(3) nfcnp 1 ? (7:15). 

(4) ntJT? (7:28). 

(5> ‘l/lp (8:4,5,24,25,26 ; 9:28; 10:16,18). 

(6) pyX (8:8; 11:6; 12:30). 

(7) 111 Sy (8:8). 

(8) D't? (8:8,19; 9:5,21). 

(9) mi (8:10.) 


(10) CDtyn (8:16; 9:13). 

(11) pi (8:5,7,25; 9:26; 10:17). 

(12) (8:25; 9:28,34; 10:28,29; 11:6). 

(13) Dij>3 (8:28; 9:14(?),27; 10:17), 

(14) nipD (9:3,4twice, 6 twice, 7,19,20,21; 10: 

26; 12:38). 

« 

(15) OIK (7:27; 8:25). 

(16) hlU (9:29,34). 

(17) DID (9:30; 10:7; 12:34). 

(18; inD (10:16). 

(19) (= forgive) (10:17). 

(20) HI (10:17). 

(21) “I*? (10:28). 

(22) ,...h jni (= permit) (12:23). 

(23) Up (12:27). 

(24) ITU (12:39). 


* Here (8:16) the other critics are followed. 
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(6) jmS pn (11:7): ef. Jos. 10:21. 

(7) t|rnn (11:8): cf. Dt. 29:23. Kar<?. 

3) Words found nowhere else in the 

Hexateuch. 

(1) nrVH (8:11): only in Lam. 8:36. 

(2) (8:17 twice, 18, SO twice, 36,27): only 
again in Ps. 78:45; 105:31. 

(3) nna (8:19): see Ps. 111:9; 130:7; Is. 
50:2. 

(4) (9:17): prophetic and poetic. 

(6) Tty (Hiph.) (9:19): Is. 10:31: Jer. 4:6; 

6 : 1 . 

(6) *|D (12:22 twice): in the sense used here, 
very rare. 

(7) nDB verb (12:13(?), 23,27): quite rare, as 
verb. 

4. STYLE OF JE. 

It is marked by 

1) Variety . [We notice this point the more because (a) the prophets describe 
similar events to those of the priest, and (b) certain elements in each story are, so 
to speak, constant; such as 1) the sending to Pharaoh; 2) the warning; 3) the 
result on Pharaoh’s disposition.] We observe, then: (1) Moses is told to meet 
Pharaoh, sometimes at the Nile, often simply in his court;* (2) even the solemn 
warning has quite a number of variations ;* (3) Pharaoh’s obduracy is thus varied: 
(a) “ Fharaoh went to his house, neither did he lay even this to heart,” 7:23; (b) 
“But when Pharaoh saw that there was respite, he hardened his heart,”t 8:10a; 
(c) “ Pharaoh hardened his heart this time also,” 8:28; (d) u The heart of Pharaoh 
was stubborn,” 9:7; (e) “he and his servants hardened their hearts,” 9:34; (f) 
“ Pharaoh orders Moses to leave him, and never see him again,” 10:28; (4) The 
execution of the orders, instead of the rigid formula, “And they did so,” usually 
has a brief description of the act; but never an exact repetition of the command. 

2) Vividness. Although there is not what may be strictly called a story in this 
material, there is the light and sprightly tone which characterizes prophetic narra¬ 
tive. (1) Conversation enlivens the story: (a) Moses’ warnings, see 7:16sq.,25-29; 
8:16-19; 9:1-5,13-19; 10:1-6; 11:4-8; (b) his negotiations with the king after 
each plague, as 8:4-7,21-25; 9:27-30; 10:8-11,16sq.,24-26; (c) even the law of 
the passover is given in connection with the announcement of the death of the 
Egyptian first-born, and of the Hebrew escape, 12:21-27. (2) Human nature 
is well illustrated: (a) Pharaoh promises when in trouble, but withdraws the 
promise as soon as relief comes ; (b) some souls were timid enough to shelter their 


(25) nDnnnn (i2;39). 

(26) (= Nile) (7:25,27; 8:5,7). 

(27) ntr (9:21). 

(28) ‘nn (7:28): rare. 

(29) nEHK (8:17). 

(30) (8:10). 

(31) bbn (8:29): very rare. 

2) New Words. 

(1) (7:27; 12:23 t 27): ef. 21:22,35; 32:35; Dt. 

28:7,25; Jos. 24:5. In P only Lev. 26 ;17. 

(2j mKtfD (7:28; 12:34): cf. Dt. 28:5,17. 

(3) nbs (8:18: 9:4; 11:7): cf. 33:16. Outside 
only in Ps. 4:4; 17:7; 139:14. 

(4) ‘ID 1 (9:18): cf. Jos. 6:26 prophetic and 
poetic. 

(5) p«n yp HOB (10:5,15): cf. Num. 22:5,11. 


*Tt would take altogether too much space to point out these shades of variety in detail , 
which such a small point would not deserve. But the reader in the original, if he be at all criti¬ 
cal, cannot help noticing them. 

+ It should be noticed that J uses TJ3 , where P uses pin » -for hardening . 
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cattle, 9:20; (c) Pharaoh’s servants would fain get rid of the troublesome Israel¬ 
ites, 10:7, (3) “ Repartee ” even is noticeable in Moses’ retorts: (a) to the ques¬ 
tion, “Who are they that shall go?” the reply is, “Young and old, sons and 
daughters, flocks and herds,” 10:8sq.; (b) to Pharaoh’s proposition, “ Go all of you, 
but leave your flocks and herds,” Moses says, u Thou must also give into our hand 
sacrifices, that we may sacrifice unto our God!” 10:24sq.; (c) when ordered 

“never to see Pharaoh’s face again,” he answers, “ Thou hast spoken well, I will 
see thy face again no more,” etc., 10:28sq.+11:4-8. (4) Rote also the following 
particularizations for the sake of emphasis and vividness: (a) “I will smite with 
the rod which is in my hand,.. and the water shall be turned into blood,” 7:17 
(the idea being, that though by so simple an instrument, this strange thing will be 

i 

accomplished); (b) in P the command is simply to “bring frogs upon Egypt,” 
8:1b; but it seems much more vivid, when we are told, “ The frogs shall come 

into thy house and into thy bed-chamber and upon thy bed_ovens and into thy 

kneading-troughs; and they shall come upon thee ...” 7:28sq; (c) in a similar way 
the plague of flies described, 8:17; (d) the murrain is greatly enlarged by the 
specification of “horses, asses, camels, oxen, and sheep,” 9:3; (e) the Egyptian 


learn 


from 


his place for three days,” 10:23. (5) Descriptive 
touches: (a) the Egyptians’ actually digging for water, depicts the desperate sit¬ 
uation as no words could, 7:24; (b) the enormous number of frogs could not better 
be shown than by noting that “ they were gathered together heaps upon heaps, so 
that the land stank,” 8:10; (c) what could be a more poetic description of terrific 


lightning than 


U 


nning down unto the eartl 
an idea of the multitude 


“they covered the face of the whole earth, so that the land was darkened”? 
10:15 [cf. Joel 2:2]; (f) the darkness must have been very great, when “it could 
be/eUi,” 10:21; (g) the change in Pharaoh’s attitude which the last plague is to 
bring about, is well described, “ after that he will utterly thrust you out hence 
altogether,” 11:1; (h) the universality of the plague of the first-born, is poetically 
told in the words “ from the first-born of Pharaoh that sitteth upon the throne 
even unto the first-born of the maid-servant that is behind the mill,” or “ unto the 
first-born of the captive that was in the dungeon ” (note the variety), 11:5; 12:29; 

(i) the freedom of Israel from calamity is shown thus, “ Rot a dog shall move his 
tongue,” 11:7. 

3) Dramatic presentation. [While the prophetic material is essentially the same 
as that of P, the latter’s characters act in a mechanical way, the order is stereo¬ 
typed : Moses is charged to bring a plague; Aaron executes the order; the magi¬ 
cians try to work the same wonder; Pharaoh remains obdurate. Animation, on 
the other hand, characterizes even this, the most common-place of the JE sections.] 
Rote, e. g., (1) the progressive change in Pharaoh’s attitude: from (a) utter 
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indifference (7:23), he comes (b) to offer permission to serve God in Egypt (8:21); 
(c) he then allows the men to go into the desert (10:11), but being still further 
pressed he would (d) hold back only the cattle (10:24), until finally (e) he gives 
full, unqualified liberty (12:31sq.). This, of course, is according to E; but even 
in J, the following development is noticeable: from simply (a) asking for prayer 
(8:4,24), he begins (b) to acknowledge his sin (9:27) and (c) to beg for forgiveness 
(10:17) * (2) What a vivid picture is presented in ch. 10! (a) Moses and Aaron 
come to Pharaoh’s court, and boldly demand the freedom of their nation, threat¬ 
ening a most destructive invasion of locusts, if this is not granted; (b) they 
depart, and the courtiers advise the king to let the people go, since his refusal 
brings ruin to Egypt; (c) the Jewish leaders are brought back, and a diplomatic 
negotiation ensues; (d) but since they, firm in their faith in God, flatly refuse all 
compromise, Pharaoh rudely drives them out; (e) next morning, Egypt is envel¬ 
oped in a cloud of locusts, and the king hastens to beg pardon and to ask for 
prayer; (f) but no sooner is the plague removed, than he orders Moses out of his 
presence, under penalty of death. (3) The vivid picture of the “last night in 
Egypt,” as given in 12:29-34, would furnish a theme for an artist’s brush; we 
shall not attempt to point out the details. 

4) Anthropomorphism. [Cf. 44 theology, p. 48.] 

Eor u material ” and “ theology,” see under E, p. 48. 

O. The Element of E. 

1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

7:15 partly mb -prc = 11], 16 in part, 17b, 18 partly, 20 in part,21a, 
24 (Well., 15b,17b#,20 (from fty) on), 21a,24; Jill., 17 (from HDD on )^ IS,20 (from 
Qy) on) 21a,24,25a; Kuen., (i., p. 151) rests on Dill and Jill, as far as they agree; 
Kitt., 17sq.,20anb,21a,24(V)); 8:16a.21-24a (Jiil., 21b-23*; all the rest give nothing 
to E in this chapter); 9:22,23a,24a, 31 sq., 35 (so Well., except placing 24a 
(beginning JJJJO) in 22 (before ; JuL, 22, 23a, 24a beginning 

28a3,35ab (35a = K); Kitt., 22,23a, 24-26 (referring to Well.). 31sq., 35a); 

10:8-13a,14a,15 partly, 20-27 (Jiil., 7-13a (to DH5fD)i 14a (to On^Dh 15a (from 

except _= R d )n20-29 ; Well., 12,13a (to 14a (to 

DHlfD), 15an (from ^Vj),20-23,27; Kilt., 12,13aK,14aa,21-29); 11:1-3 (so all , 
except Kitt., 8); 12:31,33,37b,38 (Well., 31-39 (except 37a = P 2 ), 42; Jiil.. 32 35- 
38 (37 = P 2 in part); Kuen., like Dill.; Kitt., 30aN, perhaps parts of 32 and 35,37 
(except the trace of P 2 ), 38). 

* At first sight, this may seem a contradiction to what was said in reforence to P, viz., that 
there is a systematic arrangement of his materia), in bringing out the plagues in increasing 
order, and the power of the magicians in correspondingly decreasing ratio, so as to develop 
Aaron’s contest. But the point here is that in P, there is no reai advance made as regards the 
exodus, the real point at issue; Pharaoh is obdurate from beginning to end, without the slight- 
est shadow of change, not even the language in describing his obstinacy being varied. Then, 
again, at last, when we expect the king to yield, nothing of the kind happens. Yahweh simply 
intervenes, and leads the people out by omnipotent command. 
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2. SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 

14 Moses, in accordance with his warning to Pharaoh that God* would pollute 
the river, strikes it with his rod, in the presence of the king and his court, and ite 
water turns into blood and its fish die; the Egyptians cannot use the water, and 
are compelled to dig wells near the river to obtain drinking water. ([When this 
was followed by another plaguef], Pharaoh offers to let the people sacrifice to 
their God in Egypt. But Moses insists on a three days’ journey in the wilder¬ 
ness, on the ground that the Egyptians ‘would not allow animals (which they 
worship) to be slaughtered before their eyest). Again, instructed by God,? Moses 
stretches forth his rod toward heaven, and a terrific hail and thunder storm, inter¬ 
mingled with heavy lightning, breaks out, destroying herb and tree, as well as the 
ripening flax and barley. But as the late wheat and rye are undamaged, Pharaoh 
takes courage and does not let Israel go. Still Moses and Aaron are again 
brought before Pharaoh and he asks them, 4 Who of the people are to go?’ 
Moses distinctly answers, 4 We .must all go; young and old, male and female, 
man and beast.’ The king in a threatening tone offers to let the men go, and 
rudely dismisses them. So God|| instructs Moses to stretch out his hand and 
bring a plague of locusts over the laud of Egypt. At the waving of Moses’ rod, 
an east wind brings the locusts, which destroys all vegetation in Egypt. This 
time God|| hardens Pharaoh’s heart, and he will not let Israel go. Then Egypt is 
enveloped in thick darkness for three days, while in the quarters of the Hebrews 
there was light. Pharaoh calls Moses, and offers to let all the people (including 
children) go to serve God.|| but their flocks and herds shall remain. Moses taunt¬ 
ingly replies, 4 Thou must give us offerings for our God, our cattle must accom¬ 
pany us.’ Pharaoh is unwilling to yield. Moses is told that the exodus is near: 
one more plague, and Pharaoh will drive them out. He is, therefore, to instruct 
the people to borrow from their Egyptian neighbors silver and golden vessels, for 
which God|| gives them favor in the eyes of the Egyptians. God’s promise is 

i 

fulfilled: [the first-born dieU], and Pharaoh sends in the night to tell Moses and 
Aaron to take the children of Israel with all their effects and go to worship as 
they wished. The Egyptians hasten to send the people, for fear they may all die. 
Israel moves to Succoth,** six hundred thousand strong, besides children and 
strangers.” 


♦There is no formal mention of DTlSN; in fact, nirP prevails. 

+ This is supplied according- to Dill.: but JtiL thinks the account of flies a compound of J and 
E. (See “ analysis.”) 

* The entire parenthesis is only according to Dill, and JtiL, the other critics have no E in. 
ch. 8. 

8 mrr in the tezt.(?) 

II Again HUT in the text. 

T This has to be supplied from J. 

** This = 12:37a, which is not assigned in the analysis. 
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3. LANGUAGE. 


1) Old Words. 

(1) iK'H = Nile (7:15,17,18 thrice, 20 twice, 21 
thrice, 24 twice). 

(2) Witt (7:18,21). 

(3) (7:18): rare. 

(4) JVtf (7:23; 10:1(?)). 

(5) “IDn (7:24). 

(6) p“1 (8:24; 10:24). 

(7) bnn (9:33,34). 

(8) fjCO (10:10,24: 12:37). 

(9) *0 (10:11; 11:2). 

( 10 ) ( 10 : 11 ). 


(11) IfifU (10:11; 11:1 twice). 

(12) DHp (10:13 twice). 

(13) D1 (-j~ personal pronoun) (10:25; 12:31,32). 

2' New Words [all but the last, rare]. 

(1) nnp^nn (9:24): only inEz. 1:4. 

(2) nnttfS (9:31 twice); again only in Is. 42:3; 
43:17. 

(3) (9:31): nowhere else. 

(4) *|ni (9:33): prophetic and poetic. 

(5) (9:32; 10:22): poetic. 

(6) TU (10:11; 12:37): of. Num. 24:3,15; Dt. 
22:5 twice; Jos. 7:14,17,18. 


[See under J, p. 43/ 


4* STYLE. 


5. MATERIAL, 

This may be indicated in the form of remarks: 

1) In general, the prophetic writers in the early portion of Exodus, as was the 
case in the first 20 chapters of Genesis, are so closely combined as to be scarcely 
distinguishable, 

2) In this section, the name of the Deity is exclusively ,* which must 

have been substituted by ft in all the E passages; or else, even E uses this name 
in this section, on the strength of 3:15, where Yahweh is revealed, 

3) According to Kuenen (i.. p. 150(?)), in the first eleven chapters of Exo¬ 
dus. R JE not only interwove the documents, but constructed a narrative of Ms 
own on them as a basis only. 

4) As this hypothesis explains the great variety of opinion that prevails 
among critics; it also helps us to understand that, at best, we may find but traces 
or partial stories, of each writer. These traces are determined by the usual mode 
of investigation adopted hitherto, viz., of repetitions , differences , etc. 

5) Of repetitions , the following points may he noticed: (1) the proper name, 

“ Pharaoh ” is repeated in such close proximity in 7:14 and 15, as to attract atten¬ 
tion. In all subsequent dealings with the king, his name (or title) is mentioned 
but once, and afterwards some pronoun; hut here it reads, “ the heart of Pharaoh 
is stubborn, he refuses to let the people go; get thee to Pharaoh,” etc. It would 
appear that the last phrase is from a different source. (2) 7:24b = 21a3. (3) 9:24a 
= 23a3 (4) 9:25b is awkwardly consolidated with 25a; for (a) it would be almost 

an anomaly for the prophet to add, u And the hail smote every herb of the field 
and brake every tree of the field,” after the general statement, u And the hail 
smote throughout all Eg>pt all that was in the fieldand (b) the repetition of 
*7"On is very strange. (5) 9:31 sq. are evidently a different version of 9:25; for 


* The only place where D'nStf occurs is 8:15 [« PJ, in the expression “God’s finger.” But 
since it Is in the mouth of the muffiri*ins, It would seem to mean nothing more than super¬ 
human,” without reference to the “ God of the Hebrews.” 
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(a) they do not go withv. 30; it would be absurd for Moses to mention such facts; 

(b) after the general statement of 25a, and the particular one in 25b, vs. 32 would 
be almost a contradiction. (6) 10:13b = 13a + 14a. (7) 10:15b = 15a^. (8) The 
writer of 11:8 would not consistently make Pharaoh send for Moses (12:31), but 
would probably represent him as going to him in person. In fact, 12 :30 begins 
in that strain, but seems to be interrupted by the other account. 

6) Points (5) and (8) above, may be considered not only as duplicates, but also 
as different representations of similar facts. 

7) Two plagues have but one prophetic version : (1) the frogs were sent only 
according to J, (2) darkness came only according to E. This assignment is sup¬ 
ported by the following facts: (a) the first goes with the warning in 7:26-29, 
which bears the stamp of J; while (b) the second falls in with the gradual yield¬ 
ing of Pharaoh (see 10:24, in comparison with 30:10sq.); then (c) the three days 
of darkness, would properly belong to E. 


6. THEOLOGY OP THE PROPHETS, 


The following remarks will suffice: 

1) God enters into negotiations with Pharaoh; “if he does not send,” etc., 
the plague comes; Yahweh does not seem to know the result until Moses has 
conferred with the king. 

2) Moses is perfectly sure that Y ahweh will do as he desires him to do; cf. 


8:5sq.,25; 9:29. 

3) Yahweh seems to take especial pleasure in displaying his power: (1) He 
almost always foretells what he is going to do, 7:17,27; 8:17; 9:2sq.,18; 10:4; 
11:1; (2) Ho often appoints the exact day, and even the hour, when his promise 
is to be fulfilled, 9:5,18; 10:4; 11:4. 

4) Most of the miraculous plagues are more or less due to natural agencies: 
(1) the blood is only in the Nile, which often turns red; cf. P, who makes all 
water, even in artificial basins, turn red; (2) the frogs come from the Nile, their 
natural home,* 7:28; (3) the flies are simply sent, not created like the lice (8:12sq.), 
and we know how common such visitors are in the East; (4) a murrain of cattle, 
destructive hail, locusts, and even darkness, are more natural and common than 
“ a few handfuls of ashes which become boils(5) a wind blowing for twenty-four 
hours bring the locusts, 10:13. 

5) Yahweh encourages stealing (at least plundering) goods of the Egyptians, 
which are to be gotten only by lying, ll:2sq. Moreover, the asking for a three 
days’ journey only (8:23) was, under the circumstances, not an honest request, 

6) The necessity of indicating the Hebrew houses by blood upon the door¬ 
post, is hardly compatible with the idea of an omniscient Deity. 

7) Passover is barely mentioned, as a commemoration of the last plague, 12: 
25-27. [Mazzoth, also, and the setting firstlings apart, in 13, are only memorials.] 


* P makes Moses bring them, 8 ;1. 



ON THE HISTORICAL RESULTS OE EDUARD GLASER’S EX¬ 
PLORATIONS IN SOUTH ARABIA, 

By Professor Dr. Fritz IIohmel, 

Munich, Germany. 


As I propose to write for this journal a number of short articles on the impor¬ 
tance of the South Arabian inscriptions for the study of the Old Testament, I 
send now a general survey of the material, from which can be seen how rich are 
the results which are still to be expected from the old ruined cities of the Sabsean 
empire. The name at the head of the article is that of Dr. Eduard Glaser, which 
connects itself with the greatest additions, in recent times, to our knowledge of 
the history of ancient Arabia. This traveler, in his three journeys (1883, 1885 
and 1887) has not only collected far more inscriptions—the number amounts to 
1032—than any of predecessors,* but he has explored, geographically, countries 
until now almost inaccessible—especially Marib itself, the ancient Saba—in a 
way in which no other explorer has been able to do. It is to be hoped that he will 
be able to publish, at an early date, his different materials, so as to bring them 
before the eyes of scholars. He has already made a beginning in his Skizze der 
Geschicfite Arabiens von der altesten Zeiten bis zum Propheten Muhammad of which 
the first 102 pages are now in print. Many of these sketches were given to friends 
and colleagues at the Oriental congress in Stockholm. One can see from the con¬ 
tents of the first volume the vast amount of new material contained in it. The 
index of the first six chapters in pages 3-102 is, viz.: (1) The date of the South 
Arabian inscriptions [settled with certainty for the first time, by Glaser, by which, 
at the same time, a clever conjecture of Joseph Haldvy is also confirmed]. (2) 
Jewish and Christian inscriptions. (3) The kingdom of the Minaeans. (4) The 
fall of the Minsean [circa 900 B. C.] and the rise of the Sabsean empire. (5) The 
Makarib [plural of the singular Mukarrab] of Saba, the founding of Sirwah and 
Marib. (6) The kings of Saba; the first appearance of the Habashat (Abyssin- 
ians) and Himyarites; the kings of Hadramaut. 

When one remembers that, from Arabian sources, everything pre-Moham¬ 
medan comes from the very dim Arabian traditions of the last century before 

* Among these, Joseph Haldvy, had done the most before Glaser’s time. He copied 686 
inscriptions in South Arabia, among which are the numerous Minaean inscriptions from the 

so-called DschSf. 

+ Not yet to be obtained from booksellers. The whole (over 300 pp.) will probably appear 
before the end of this year. 

*5 
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Mohammed,* and that the much more important notices in the Old Testament 
and the cuneiform inscriptions offer very little compact information, and when 
one compares with this what the most learned and trusted scholar in this 
department has been able to accomplish toward the clearing up of Arabian his¬ 
tory^ he is greatly astonished and compelled to give most ample acknowledg¬ 
ment to that man, who, at the risk of his life, has more than doubled the number 
of available inscriptions, and, who, at the same time, is in a position, on account 
of his historical and philological knowledge, to draw the conclusions from these 
new inscriptions and thus introduce a new epoch, not only in the study of Sabsean 
antiquities (as one of the most important branches of the Semitics), but also in 
the study of ancient history in general. 

Jealousy and envy, which always show themselves, where any really great 
thing is accomplished, may, perhaps, also diminish this last-mentioned service of 
Glaser, viz.: his happy interpretation of his inscriptions, for one can say that it is 
not strange that he, with so much new material, can make additions to the old 
views. Even if this were so, Glaser would have enough fame left. The one 
chapter, viz., the empire of the Minseans, pp. 46-55, is sufficient, however, to 
show that Glaser knows how to deal, in a different way from all his predecessors, 
with material, which has long been known (already by Hal6vy in 1870), and so no 
one has the right to make more of Glaser’s activity in exploring than of his schol¬ 
arship. In my opinion, Glaser has proved, with conclusive reasons,} in this 
chapter, that the Minsean empire? antedated that of Saba, and was not -contempo¬ 
raneous, as D. H. Muller has accepted up to this time, and also that the greatest 
part of the Minsean inscriptions—and of course the seventy-three smaller inscrip¬ 
tions (I recently brought by Euting from North Arabia—indicate a much higher 
age, or in other words, they are to be placed between 1000-2000, B. O. 

Up to this time three great periods of history have been accepted in regard to 

South Arabia, viz.: 1) that of the Mak&rib, or priest kings ;1f 2) that of the real 

kings of Saba and finally, 3) that of the kings of Saba and Dhu-Raidan (from 

about 100 A. D. on), in which the Dhu-Baidan were directly identified with the 

Himyarites of Arabic tradition. Along with the kings of Saba (especially also 

. . .. 

* Some short, mutilated notices in old Arabian poetry are more reliable, as they date from 
contemporaries; they are, however, too disconnected to be brought forward as of any value. 

t Cf. article on Yemen, by D. H. Mtiller, of Vienna, in Encyclopaedia Britannica f 9th ed., vol. 

24. 

% In one of my following articles, I will call the attention of the readers of this journal to the 
particulars. 

§ The ancient—from a linguistic as well as orthographical stand-point—inscriptions, which 
Haldvy brought back from DschOl', give an account of the Minseans. 

U Among which are about a dozen each containing a fragmentary text of circa 6-8 lines; the 
others are either very fragmentary or consist of only 1-2 lines of proper names. Cf. now the 
edition of D. H. Mtiller, Epigr. Derikmiller (Vienna, 1889), pp. 21-65. 

f D. H. Mtiller reads the sing. Mukarrab (or Mukarrib, i. e. = the one blessing = the priest) 
incorrectly Mukrab and translates “the honored ** (north-arab. Mukram.) which is impossible 
from a grammatical stand-point, as Claser pointed qut in 1886 in his Mtttheilungen. 


¥ 
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Saba and Dhu-Raidan) reigned* as hostile brothers, the Minseans in Dsehof, 
lying north of Marib. Glaser proves, as shown above, a fourth great period of 
history, viz.: that of the Minseans before the rise of Saba. Again he proves 
from dated inscriptions (whose era is definitely settled at 115 A. D.), that a short 
time before 300 A. D., the kings of Saba and Dhu-Raidan still reigned; further, 
from the number of these kings and the probable lengths of their reigns, that the 
first of them is to be placed about the time of Alexander, the Great, in all proba¬ 
bility 100 years earlier, and that Dhu-Raidan and the Himyarites can, by no 
means, be regarded as the same. Pin ally, in addition to the proposal of a new 
Minsean period before the beginning of the Sabsean, he adds an unexpected 
period to the history of Saba, viz.: a fifth, that of the “kings of Saba, Dhu-Rai¬ 
dan, Hadramaut and Yemen” [and especially “and the Arabs in the mountains 
and the Tihama 5 ’] whose dated inscriptions render possible a most exact chron¬ 
ology. Although this period is the youngest, it is also the most interesting, 
because the texts belonging to it are much more complete,! and for the first time 
Judaism and Christianity make their appearance. Already in 1884, it had been 
conjectured that the expression Rahman an (i. e. Rahman, merciful, with article = 
North Arabian al-ra^man, pronounced ar-rahman) occurring here and there in 
the inscriptions—always in pieces where the usually occurring names of the 
heathen gods are wanting (Derenbourg)—pointed to monotheism and perhaps to 
Judaism. This has been proved to a certainty now by a number of new inscrip¬ 
tions, all of which date from the fourth and fifth centuries, A. D. In these is 
found, in addition to thes expression “ the merciful,” still another, viz., “ the [one] 
God, Lord of the heaven [and the earth], 5 ’ from which one can see the expres¬ 
sions ar-ra^m&n and allah (al-ilahu, “ the god ” = South Arabian ilan) are much 
older than the time of Mohammed. That we have to do with Judaism here, is 
plainly shown from a fragment, Gl. 395 [Skizze, p. 13), of the same date, where we 
read, u [in the name of the Lord] of the heavens and Israel.” Now, for the first- 
time, the traditional news that the South Arabian king Dhfi Nu’as, killed in 515 
A. D., was a Jew, is placed in its true historical light, for already some time 
before his reign, Judaism had found its way into the land. Again the Jews now 
living in Yemen, according to their own traditions, as Glaser informs me, emi¬ 
grated from Palestine before the Christian era, and hence this influence does 

not appear so astonishing. 

Christianity also gradually gained an entrance into South Arabia, but not in 
so active a state as in Axum (Abyssinia). Already under the Emperor Constan- 
tius (837-361), Christian missionaries worked with success in Yemen, at least 
they gained the permission to build three churches in Saba. We find also, in 
Ethiopic inscriptions, a king who adds to his own title that of king of the “ Him- 
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yarites, of Baidaii, the Ethiopians, Sabseans,” etc. Up to date, we have regarded 
the ruling of Axum over South Arabia as only nominal, without being able to 
say anything certain as to its beginning, its real spread and its end. Glaser 
proves in chapter two, that it is king Aizanas, mentioned in this Axum inscription, 
who fora short time (between 360-378) actually conquered the Sabsean empire. 
Christianity was probably introduced into Yemen at this time, since Glaser 
has proved that Aizanas was the first Christian Abyssinian king.* But already 
378 we find another native king in South Arabia, who was not a Christian, but 
perhaps monotheistic. This non-Christian (Jewish) monotheism remained in the 
country probably to 525 A. D. There were, however, some Christian settlements, 
part of which, according to Glaser, belonged to the Ethiopian empire and part 
were under its protection. The molestation of one of the Christian communities 
(Nejran) by the Jewish rulers, gave occasion to the entrance of the Abyssinians in 
525, by which the king of Yemen, Dhu Nu’as lost his throne and life. Prom this 
time on, Christianity became a state religion in South Arabia. One of the longest 
and most complete of the inscriptions of Glaser (Gl. 553, 555, 556 and 618), which 
is placed in the time of Bam|iis Zfi-bi-Yaman/i* the successor of the Axum con¬ 
queror, and, in which the Axum vice-king Abraha, celebrated on account of his 
journey on elephants against Mecca, is mentioned, begins with the words {Skizze, 
p. 4), u In the power and help and mercy (fiOm) of the all merciful (pOfTl) 
and his Messiah (UUlDOD and of the holy ghost.” The inscription is dated in 
two places, 657 and 658 of the above-mentioned era, which according to Glaser, 
corresponds to 542 and 543 A, D. That many contemporaries of Abraha, 
known to us from Arabic tradition, e. g., Harith ibn Galaba, are mentioned, and 
that there is also mention of a king of Byzantia (malik B&man), and a Persian 
king (malik fars), agrees very well with this. J 

A few words on the contents of the sixth chapter of Glaser’s Skizze, which is 
also of the greatest importance historically. The title is : the kings of Saba; first 
appearance of the Habashat (Abyssinians) and Himyarites; kings of Hadramaut.” 
As the title shows, the first mention of the Abyssinians—at the time still living 
in Arabia, and not yet in Africa—is of the most importance historically. Glaser 
gives a transliteration of the following part of an inscription decisive as to this 
point, and its translation is: “ out of thankfulness for the fact that Djadarat, 
king of Habashat, saw it to be necessary, in his own interests, to ally himself with 
him (the king of Saba) and that this alliance between him and Djadarat and the 


* Glaser has proved that the supposed relapse Into heathenism in the fifth or sixth cent¬ 
uries did not take place, but that Christianity, in accordance with the Axum traditions of the 
middle of the fourth century, remained continuously in Axum. 

+ Glaser, who has, up to date, allowed no one to see his collections (with the exception of 
276 numbers of his first trip, two collection of stones in Berlin and London, and Nos. 418-420 and. 
1,000) has promised to leave to me the treatment of this highly interesting inscription (Nos. 658, 
665, 656 and 618). 
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land of Habashat was brought about, and that they agreed (to assist each other) 
as one man in their critical as well as peaceful times against everyone, who should 
attack their interests, and for protection ?), security, an alliance was made between 

Salhan, (Salb&n or Salbin?) and Zir&ran and 'Athan* * * § and Djadarat for the sake of 
all their interests (lands?) and they they thanked (God) therefore, that their 
alliance with the king of Habashat was accomplished, and (as a result?) their 
alliance with Jeda'ab Ghail&n, king of Hadramaut, was accomplished; (they 
thanked God) by the presentation of this dedication (dedicatory inscription.. .).”t 
This offensive and defensive alliance of South Arabian states raised itself 
against the Himyarites dwelling in the southwestern part of Yemen, as Glaser 
shows from another inscription. The Himyarites appear here, on the inscriptions, 
for the first time as the enemy of Saba. There cannot be any doubt, according to 
the results of Glaser, that 1) the above-mentioned Habashat are identical with 
the Habash (Habesh) known through the mention of the Arabs, and 2) that they, 
at that time, were still in Arabia,J and namely to the east of Hadramaut as far as 
*Omar, and 3) that their immigration to Africa took place within the time between 
the writing of the inscription translated above and that of the so-called Pervplus 
Maris Erythrcei (about 70 B. C.), i. e., possibly not long before the Christian era. 

These are the most important results of the first volume of Glaser’s SJcizze, 
and they awaken the earnest wish that the remainder may appear very soon. The 
contents of the later chapters, as given by Glaser, show that the material to he 
handled is no less interesting, e. g., chapter 16, “ geography of the Bible, as relating 
to Arabia, comes into consideration.” The Old Testament relations with South 
Arabia— think only of the queen of Saba’s visit to Solomon, leaving out the geo¬ 
graphical names in the lists of the peoples?—are well known, but Hebrew lexico¬ 
graphy, especially, will receive, through the South Arabian inscriptions, when 
Glaser has published and interpreted his materials,|| a mass of parallels, etymol¬ 
ogical explanations, etc., such as one could scarcely dream of now.Tf I will notice 
here one example, the name of a god, which I found a short time ago in the 
Sabsean in one of the 276 numbers belonging to Glaser’s first trip,** viz., Gl. 119. 
It has to do with the well known Syrian god Rimmon—also often met in the 
cuneiform inscriptions, Bab.-Assyr. Rammanu—and the passage in the Sabsean 
inscription reads:-[has erected] this statue, because Ramman (written p-|) 

* Further on in the inscription mentioned as the king- of Saba (of, Glaser Skizze , 88). 

+ Glaser, Shlzze, 88. 

$ Independent of Glaser, and in another way (purely linguistieal), I have come to about the 
same conclusions. I hope soon to publish my reasons. 

§ Also here, through the latest finds of Glaser is something new, viz., the name of Juhabib 
(the biblical Jobab), found by him independently of Haldvy, as I can. prove. 

U A part he has placed in my hands to interpret, and another part we will published together. 

11 note here the Sabsean glosses of D. H. Miiller to the last edition of Gesenius* HandwOrt&r - 
buefr, which are already pretty well out of date. 

** Copies of these 276 numbers have been in the hands of Derenbourg, as well as Mordtmann 
and D. H. Miiller for many years. 
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had made him happy with many killed and captives. 55 From the context, which 
calls for the name of a God, it is seen that also in the other passages of this 
nscription, Ramm£n means nothing else than this same god,* not perhaps pome¬ 
granate or Rinnan = Romans. This inscription belongs to the middle period of 
Sabsean history, about 300 B. 0. 

After all that has been said, I can only repeat what I have already published,! 
viz., that such unexampled success as that of Glaser has not been reached by any 
of his predecessors. This can be emphasized all the more now, as, from the 
important published inscriptions brought by Julius Euting from North Arabia, 
can be seen the still greater importance of Glaser’s finds. Euting’s Minsean 
inscriptions from El-'Ola (northwest of Medina) are valuable 1) because of the 
place of their discovery (South Arabian inscriptions in North Arabia), by which 
the interesting find of Glaser, viz., that Ghaza and other northern localities 
belonged to the Minseans in olden times, is confirmed, in as much as 'Ola was only 
a way station on the road between South Arabia and the Philistine coast; and 2) 
because of the antiquity of this colony and of its inscriptions, which, however, 
was first placed in its right light by Glaser. While Euting’s journey was rendered 
possible by the munificence of the Alsatian government, the service of Glaser is 
to be rated higher, as he was compelled to earn the large sums necessary for his 
three trips through trade. Glaser has shown so much enthusiasm and such good 
results, that it would be to the interest of science if he could be well supported on 
another trip, since there is no one in Europe so well acquainted with the Arabian 
peninsula and the custom of the Arabs as he. His fourth trip, for which he is 


now making preparations, would then lead to still more wonderful results. 


* I spoke in a few words about this discovery at the Oriental Congress at Stockholm, and I 
will speak more at length in the Proceedings of the Congress. 

+ Munich, Allg. Zeit ,, Oct., 23, 1888. 



AN EARLY BABYLONIAN INSCRIPTION FROM NIFFER. 


By Theo. G. Pinches, 


British Museum, London, England. 


In the mounds which mark the sites of the ancient cities of Mesopotamia, 
explorers generally meet with large numbers of bricks, the remains of ruined pal¬ 
aces and temples. Many of these bricks are, as a rule, inscribed, or stamped 
with an inscription recording the building or restoration of a temple or palace, 
usually the former. A brick from ISTiffer, now in the possession of Dr. B. P. 
Harper, shows that that city was no exception to the rule; and by his kind per¬ 
mission I venture to reproduce it here. 



The text is one of the usual kind, stamped, by means of a wooden block, on 
the brick. Unfortunately, the clay does not seem to have been properly moistened 
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for the purpose, and the inscription, though impressed evenly, is therefore not at 
all distinct. The surface seems also to he covered with a thin deposit, which adds 
to the difficulty of deciphering the inscription. In addition to this, the block has 
not been cut so carefully as most of those of which impressions are to be found in 
the British Museum, the forms of some of the characters being unusual and 
probably incorrect. The illustration gives, approximately, the forms of the charac¬ 
ters as far as the unsatisfactory state of the original allowed me to make them out. 

The following is a transcription and translation of the whole: 


1. (Dingir) En-lil-la 

2. lugal kur - kur - ra 

3. lugal - a-ni - ir 

4. (Dingir) JSTin - (dingir) Dub - ba 

5. nin ge-ga-bi 

6. lugal E - ga 

7. lugal ub - da - tabtab - ba 

8. 6 - kur 

9. e ki-ag-ga-a-ni 

10. geg - al - ur - ra - kam 

11. mu-un-na-du 


Bel 

lord of lands 

lord - her - to 

Hi n - Dubba 

lady obedient 

queen of Ega 

queeh of regions four 

* 

the house of the land 
house beloved-his 
brick - with 
she - it - built. 


Transcription arranged in words, and free translation: 

Enlila, lugal kurkura, lugalanir, Hin-Duba, nin gegabi, lugal Ega, lugal 
ub - da - tabtaba, g-kur, e kiagani, §eg - al - ura - kam munnadu, 

“ To* Bel, lord of the world, her lord, Hin-Duba, the obedient lady, queen of 
Ega, queen of the four regions, has built the house of the land, his beloved 
temple, with brick.” 

As is well known, the ideograph for Hiffer is composed of the characters 
en-lila ki, u Bel’s place” or “city,” and he must therefore have been the 
patron deity of the place. JS7-pa, in line 6, is probably another name for this 
city, or for a part of it. The characters for the god Bel (Enlila or Mlila) occur 
line 1. The word is the same as that for Hiffer, but differs from in it in having 
the divine prefix dingir and the phonetic complement la, and in the deter¬ 
minative suffix for a place (ki) being wanting.f 

The god Bel b< ars the usual title of “king” or “lord of the world” lugal 
kurkura («= Assyr. sar or bel matati), both renderings being possible. It 


*Or “.For.” 


t As the inscription is written in the usual way, with expressions common to texts of this 
class, I do not give an analysis of the whole, but only touch upon those parts which are striking 
on account of their connection. 
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may here be noted as a point of interest, that the same character as is used for 
“king” or “lord” in lines 2 and 3 has to do duty for “queen” in lines 6 and 7. 
Lugal means, therefore, not only “man great,” but “woman great” as well. 

itic Babylonian text garrat, “ queen of,” would have been 


Assyrian 


used.* The title “king” (or “queen”) “of the four regions” (lugal ubda 

tab tab a = Assyr. §ar kiprat arba’i) was borne by most of the ancient kings 
of the Tigris and Euphrates valley. 

The last line but one gives an expression which is not usually found in 
inscriptions of this class, the statement as to the material of which the temple 


was built. The group §eg-al-ura (= Assyr. agurru), meaning 
very common in architectural descriptions. The pronunciation give 


may 


be regarded as certain, though there is a possibility that the first character S e g 
was simply an unpronounced determinative prefix. The variant geg-al-mur~ra 
(£eg~al-wur-ra = §eg -al-ura) also occurs (see Brunnow’s “Classified List,” 

p. 458).f 

The date of this inscription (which, I believe, is the only text of a queen of 
Mesopotamia known) is uncertain. Judging from the style of the characters, it 
should be about 1500 B. C., but it may be as early as 2500 B. C. In one of the 
royal lists there is the name of a much earlier queen, Azaga-Bau, or Bau-ellitt 
(“Bau is glorious”), who probably reigned between 3500 and 3000 B. C. Erom 
this it may be judged that female rulers in Mesopotamia were exceedingly few 
and far between. 

These inscribed bricks, with the many royal inscriptions on stone, composed 
in the same idiom, are most important for the Sumero-Akkadian question. Ho 
reasonable man can believe for a moment that an exceedingly extensive line of 
kings, in a country where the remembrance of one’s name and one’s glorious 
deeds was regarded as the thing most to be desired upon earth, should choose to 
write their inscriptions and records in an idiom which was no language at all, but 
a cryptography, or a sacred writing, known only to the few. These texts were 
undoubtedly written for the many, and not for the information of the priests, 
who, being more or less acquainted with the history of the royal families, had less 
need to know what was written on the bricks, etc., than the rest of the population. 


* The feminine determinative prefix, 



not occur in this text except in the compound character 


;late Babylonian and Assyrian —) does 


it forms a part, 




being written for 




Assyrian 


The group means literally “female lord.” 


t The readings of a few characters in Dr. Harper’s text are doubtful. The principal are 
Sega, in line 5, and ubda in line 7. 

* WAL, V., pi. U, 1.19ab. 
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Even if the anti - Akkadists could conclusively prove that the idiom which we call 
Akkadian was in any sense a world-speech (to restore “ Yolapiik 55 to its original 
form), they must also explain satisfactorily the existence of a dialect (Sumerian), 
and how a Semitic people could invent an idiom differing so strangely from that 
of their own language (see the text here transcribed and translated). What I 
contended in my paper upon the 46 Languages of the Early Inhabitants of Mesopo¬ 
tamia 55 * (to which many more arguments could now be added) still remains 
unanswered. 


* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xvi., part 11., April, 1881. 



THE KH. COLLECTION OF BABYLONIAN ANTIQUITIES BE¬ 
LONGING TO THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

By Bobert Francis Harper, Fh. D. 

In the October number of Hebraic a (1888), a short description was given of 
the so-called J. S. (Joseph Shemtob) collection of antiquities, which was pur¬ 
chased in London, on July 21st, 1888, for the University of Pennsylvania. It 
may be of interest to add a few notes on the Kh. collection, purchased, on August 
15th, 1888, for the same university. 

From their contents, these two, together with the II collection purchased 
later and not yet on exhibition—must be regarded as one. While each has gath¬ 
ered up some material not properly belonging to it, the greater portion of all the 
tablets dates back to what may be called the Hammurabi period. They are, for 
the most part, contracts and case tablets. In the Kh. collection I have counted 
one from Hammurabi, six from his son Samsu-iluna, thirty-six from Ammi-satana 
and seventeen from Ammi-zaduga. In this collection there are none belonging 
to Samsu-satana. Among those marked J. S., there are two fine, large tablets of 
Hammurabi, viz., Nos. 19 and 20, the former a contract, and the latter a juridical 
decision. These two are in an almost perfect state of preservation. Six belong 
to Samsu-iluna, thirteen to Ammi-satana. Taken together there are forty-nine 
from Ammi-satana and only twenty-three from Ammi-zaduga. 

In the Journal Asiatique , XI., 3,1888, Mons. Henri Pognon, under the title 
“H^couverte de contrats de Pepoque de la premiere dynastie de babylone,” dis¬ 
cusses the contract tablets of the Hammurabi dynasty, especially their relative 
number and the etymology of the names of the kings. The tablets mentioned by 
M. Pognon were exhibited to him in Baghdad, and they belong to the same class 
as those of J. S. and Kh * I have good reasons for believing that they are the 
tablets mentioned above as belonging to the H collection. He writes that among 
the tablets of this period, those of Hammurabi are by far the fewest in number, 
and those of Ammi-zaduga, the greatest. In regard to the J. S. and Kh. collec¬ 
tions, this statement does not hold good, as can be seen, from the above figures. 
Those of Ammi-satana, and not those of Ammi-zaduga, are the most numerous. 
However, in the case of those marked H., Pognon’s general statement is correct. 
I was surprised to find that almost every tablet examined belonged to Ammi- 

zaduga. 

* In regard to the so-called library of Nebuchadnezzar, mentioned by Pognon as having been 
found in Jumjuma, see R. E. Harper in ZA. t April, 1889 .-—Ed. 
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One of the most interesting things connected with these collections was the 
discovery of a king hitherto unknown. The reading of the name puzzled me for 
a long time. It was read in two or three different ways by two or three different 
Assyriologists, to whom I had shown these pieces. At last, on J. S., 41, with the 
aid of Mr. Pinches, I read A-bi-e-gu-’. On J. S., Nos. 42 and 43, the name is 
written quite plainly in the same way. Cf. also J. S. s 142, an archaic contract 
from the same king. In the Kh. collection, I found two tablets of Abesu’, viz., 
No. 19, “ lists of amounts,” and No. 198, a “ case-tablet of Abe§u\” Among the 
H tablets, there are three or four Abesu’ contracts. This king undoubtedly 
belongs to the Hammurabi dynasty and is to be identified with Ebisu, the son of 
Samsu-iluna.* Mr. Pinches informed me that no tablets belonging to this king 
have as yet been found among the large number of contracts in the British 
Museum. 

Among the Kh. tablets, there are also several bilingual hymns, Semitic hymns, 
incantations, omens, prayers, and four or five letters. No. 2 is a letter; No. 4, a 
bilingual list; No. 7, mythological lists, a Babylonian duplicate of II B. 64; No. 
12, an address to Marduk; No. 22, a bilingual hymn, etc., etc. Contracts of 
Darius, Xerxes and Artaxerxes are also found. There are one or two large math¬ 
ematical tablets, and two or three syllabaries, the exact value of which I did not 
have time to learn. 

The J. S. and Kh. collections contain in all over 1000 tablets. About 250 of 
these are in a good state of preservation and another 250 in a fairly good condi- 
tion. Over 400 have been placed in glass boxes and are now on exhibition. The 
recently acquired H collection contains 632 tablets and 117 seal cylinders. 
Although most of the tablets are contracts, and belong to an early period, there 
are a great many of later date and of a different class. 

Baghdad, January 19th, 1889, 


* Of. R. F. Harper’s Brief an C. Bezold in Z&itschnft fuer die Assyriologie, April, 1889.— Ed. 
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BRUGSCH’S MYTHOLOGIE USB RELIGION DER ALTEN AEGYPTER. 


This book is divided into two parts: I. The Introduction and II, The Egyp¬ 
tian Mythology. The first part is by far the better, and offers many valuable 
suggestions, though in many details we would differ from the author. 

The first chapter deals with the methods of studying and interpreting my¬ 
thology. He finds that there are five methods, the ethical, physical, historical, 
eclectic and linguistic, which have been practiced ever since the study of mythol¬ 
ogy first began. 

In the following chapter he shows how the ancient Egyptians proceeded in 
interpreting and commentating their mythological and religious writings, and 
discovers: 


1) That these writings were from the oldest times interpreted and commen¬ 
tated by priests of philosophical training, who made use of all of the above-men¬ 
tioned methods; 

2) That these interpretations and commentaries were incorporated with the 
older theological writings, taking the form of answers to the question u What is 
that?” or “What does that signify? placed after the name or phrase to be 
explained; 

3) That the names of the commentators are never mentioned, a proof that the 
commentaries are ancient; 

4) That to understand the Egyptian theology we need only know that it con¬ 
stituted a mass of traditional learning, admitting of no individual criticism. 

The first two of these propositions are perfectly in accordance with the facts, 
the last two are not. In the first place the fact that the names of the commenta¬ 
tors are not mentioned is no proof of the antiquity of the commentaries. It was 
not customary with the ancient Egyptian authors to affix their names to their 
productions, and though there have come down to us many hundreds of writings, 
we know the names of authors only in very rare cases. I do not consider Ptah- 
hfitep and Amenemhat I., whose names are attached to distinct productions, the 
real authors of the works attributed to them. Ptahhfitep stands on the same 


Iml^tep and Hardedef as a sage, and his name was used most prob- 
:he maxims to which it was attached more authority. It is only of 
that we know the names of authors, “The Memoirs of Prince 


Sanel^a,” a didactic poem by Daauf, and a congratulatory poem by Qagabu, on the 
accession of King Seti II. to the throne. The fourth proposition is disproved by 
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the second. If no individual criticism was permitted, I would like to ask Dr. 
Brugsch how it comes that we have to one passage several commentaries mate¬ 
rially differing one from the other. There certainly were schools of commenta¬ 
tors and the various commentaries belong to the various schools. 

He now turns to a consideration of the Egyptian language as a means of 
interpreting the Egyptian mythology. This chapter is undoubtedly the best and 
most suggestive of the entire book, though I cannot always agree with his ety¬ 
mologies. He divides the religious language into three classes, the theological, 
the mystical and the mythical. The division is excellent, and Brugsch has care¬ 
fully and skillfully carried it out in detail. The study of the language of religious 
texts from this stand-point is of paramount importance, and it would be of great 
value if the investigation were taken into hand by several specialists and scrupu¬ 
lously carried out along the general lines here laid down by our author. 

How he comes to the idea of God, “ Gottesbegriff. ” Brugsch is a firm 
believer in the monetheistic hypothesis, which he attempts to defend. He takes 
the ground that, over and above the belief in a sevralty of gods, there existed a 
belief in a single Supreme Being, designated as nuter, This hopothesis, first origi¬ 
nated by Viscount De Kouge and taken up by Le Page Kenouf, rests on a mis¬ 
taken interpretation of the word nuter in the older ethical treatises. I am of the 
opinion that nuter must here be translated “the god” and not “God.” In 
rendering this word we must remember that the oldest language did not possess 
the article and could make no distinction between “ God,” “ a god,” and “ the 
god.” I take the word to refer to Osiris, the god of the dead, whose name men 
did not like to utter in those early times. This is borne out by the fact that 
whenever occasion arises to mention him, he is called by one of his numerous 
surnames: nuter da, “ the great god,” ser nofer , “ the good prince,” Ghent Amenti , 
“ He of the Lower World.” The quotations given on pages 96-99 in proof of the 
monotheistic hypothesis prove nothing, and torn out of their context are unintel¬ 
ligible. He also attempts chiefly on the authority of Hekataios, as quoted by 
Plutarch, to prove that the Egyptian religion was pantheistic. Ho facts in the 
history of the religion bear this out. It is true that every polytheism contains 
traces of pantheism, but the Egyptian religion is no more pantheistic than any 
other polytheism. Hekataios I must reject altogether as an authority on the sub- 
j ect. 

Part II. treats of the Egyptian mythology and naturally falls into two sub¬ 
divisions : 1, the Cosmogony and 2, the Ennead. 

The cosmogony is well treated, though owing to lack of historical method and 
to the fact that the theories of the various schools of cosmogony are not suffi¬ 
ciently separated, this part is not quite as perfect as it might have been. It would 
be of immense value to sift out from all theological texts all the cosmological pas- 
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sages and to refer them to their various schools, showing in what these schools 
agree and in what they differ, also giving an historical account of these theories. 

Before treating of the Ennead, he first takes up a number of divinities that 
can in no way he forced into it. These deities are not cosmological, and it is 
difficult to see how they fit into the general plan. He thus takes up first Turn or 
Atum , the Heliopolitan leader of the Ennead. The name of this god he attempts 
to explain from the root tem , while in reality the root is atem. He comes to the 
conclusion that the name signifies u the perfect or perfected one.” Within proper 
limits no doubt the etymology of divine names is of great assistance in determin¬ 
ing the nature of divinities, but great caution must be exercised lest we fall into 
the mistake of trying to explain everything from often doubtful etymologies. 
This is, however, a mistake Brugsch often makes; to give another instance, he 
accepts the ancient Egyptian etymology of Amon from Amen u to hide,” and gives 
the name the significance of u the hidden one.” With Atum he identifies as a 
local form the great god Chum of Elephantine, a god that is the head of a dis¬ 
tinct pantheon and that in no wise resembles Atum . 

He now turns to Hathor^ and here commits the grave error of reducing four 
goddesses, every one quite distinct from the other, and all quite distinct from 
Hathor , to local forms of this goddess. They are Neehebet, the guardian deity of 
the south; Uatj , that of the north; Bast of Bubastis, a decidedly solar deity, while 
Hathor is a goddess of the sky, and the great goddess, Neit, of Sais. The reason 
of this is his entire disregard of history. He believes the religious and mytho¬ 
logical texts of the Ptolemaic period are the sources for the mythology and relig¬ 
ion of all epochs, and that their identifications are old and popular. This is 
nothing short of saying that for over 4,000 years religious thought had remained 
stagnant in Egypt; and, indeed, he says as much in his preface. That this is not 
a fact, but that a continuous development was taking place is apparent from a 
merely casual survey of the religious texts. To trace this development should be 
the aim of a writer on Egyptian religion, and this is the very thing Brugsch has 

failed to do. 

Why he should here dispose of several forms of Homs under the head of 
Hor-pa-chrod (Greek Harpoerates), Horns, the child, I cannot see. They do not 
belong here but under Horus . 

He now turns to the members of the Ennead, or circle of nine gods. This circle 
is to Brugsch the basis on which all of the Egyptian religion rests, and this idea 
is the fundamental mistake of the entire book. The Ennead is an artificial pro¬ 
duct, invented by the priesthood of On-Heliopolis, in order to bring more unity 
into the complex system of religions. It was by them regarded as originated by 
Tutu who is, in Heliopolis, its leader. I may here remark that in every name a 
different divinity, the head of the local pantheon, is assigned to the Ennead as 
leader, though standing outside b of it. The membership, with one exception 
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always remains fixed. The members of the Ennead are Shu, Tefnut , Qeb, Nut,, 
Osiris, Isis , Horus , Set, and Nephthys. Set is sometimes eliminated and Horwer , 
a form of Horus, or put in his place. 

i 

Shu is the first member. He is a purely speculative figure, the personifica¬ 
tion of the atmosphere. This does not prevent our author from making Thot, the 
god of wisdom and science, a local form of Shu . Thot has, however, connected 
with him four goddesses, that he treats of here, though he does not attempt to 
force them into the Ennead. They are Nehem-anit, Safchet, Unut, and Mat. 
Here the plan first shows its weakness. He now proceeds to prove that Ft ah, the 
great god of Memphis, and one of the leaders of the Ennead, is a local form of 
Shu , while in a former part of the book he had spoken of him as a local form of 
Osiris , a little inconsistency, that clearly shows how erroneous the whole plan is. 
Chosu , the son of Amon and Mut, Chum of JEJsneh , and five forms of Horus , 
Anhor, Hor Debehti (wrongly called Hot Bahudti ), of Edfu, Horwer, Horus of 
Hatbenu, and Hor Soptu—a) 1 gods in no way related to Shu in nature, are all 
treated as local forms of that deity. Sochet , the wife of Ftah, is called the 
u Memphitic Tafnut,” but neither Nofertum nor Imhotep , different forms of the 
son of Ftah and Sochet, will fit into the schema. 

Qeb is the third member of the Ennead, the god of the earth, no more, no less, 
a purely cosmological form, and yet one of the local forms of Chum is made a 
local form of Qeb! Another unnatural combination he effects in making Sebah, 
the crocodile god of the Eayum, a local of this same god. Two gods that differ 
more widely from their assumed prototypes than Chum and Sebah do from Qeb 
he could scarcely have found. 

With Osiris , the fifth member of the Ennead, he identifies Hapi, the god of 
the Nile, who is a cosmological god. Eor this identification there is some slight 
foundation; but yet the god of the dead stands is strange contrast to the god of 
the living and life-giving Nile! The only point of resemblance between the two 

iff 

is found in that legend of Osins which represents the god as an early king of the 
country and great benefactor of its people. 

With Horus, the seventh member of the Ennead, he again identifies a num¬ 
ber of gods: Anubis , Min , Amon , and Montu. He could not have taken more 
utterly different gods. Anubis, the jackal-headed watcher of the tomb; Min , 
the ithyphallic agricultural god of Ooptos; Amon , the mighty propagator and king 
of gods, and Montu , the Theban war-god, have nothing whatever in common with 
the son of Isis and Osiris . It seems quite strange to me that he should have 
treated the real local forms of Homs in different parts of the book. He takes the 
forms of the youthful Horus , Harpocrates by themselves and makes five forms of 
Horus local forms of Shu. 

Such are the errors of this book, which contains for the specialist, but for 
him only, a vast amount of valuable detail. These errors all result from three 
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causes: first, from tlie fact that he considers the Ennead as the fundamental 
principle of the Egyptian religion; second, from his unhistorical method, and 
third, from placing too much faith in old Egyptian identifications. 

The first two errors I have already touched on at some length. The third is 
the most excusable. It is true that in Heliopolis the cult of Ba had developed 

4 

into a solarism, if I may invent a word to express the idea of an imperfect solar 
monotheism, that is to say, the belief that had arisen that Ba was, in a measure, 
the only god and all other gods were reducible to him. Thus arose identifications 
such as Tum-Bd , Bd-Hor-em-achuti (Raharmachis), Ghum-B &, Amon-Ba, and 
Sebak-Bd , all gods being treated after the schema of solarism. Other identifica¬ 
tions were also made, but only in the case of closely related deities, as Ptah-SoJcar , 
Ptah-Sokar-Osiris , Isis-Hathor , and others. In Ptolemaic times the field of these 
identifications was vastly extended. But we must always remember that all of 
these identifications are secondary , and are confined, in the older times, to certain 
schools of theology. We must, then, be careful not to take them into considera¬ 
tion when we discuss the nature of a divinity. 

Though the book has for an ostensible plan the treatment of the Egyptian 
religion and mythology on the basis of the Ennead, yet, owing to the fact that 
many divinities could not be forced into it and had to be treated independently 
of the general plan, the whole work is rather confused, and we fail to find a unity 
of plan. It is also deplorable that he considers the local cults as secondary, while 
in reality they are the elements that go to make up that complex whole, the 
Egyptian religion.* In the make up of the book we miss an index and find the 
placing of the notes and references in an appendix very inconvenient. 

We cannot, then, recommend the book to general readers, though it contains 
much valuable detail for the specialist. 

E. C. H. Wendel, 

JSfew York, 


BEITRAGE ZUR ASSYRIOLOGIE, ETC. f 


BSS. is not to be regarded as a new Semitic journal. The editors emphasize 
this point very strongly in their advertisement. It is rather a series of articles or 
essays on Semitic subjects, appearing from time to time in book form. The plan 
of BSS. is different from that of ZA., BOR., Hebraic A, or any other of the 
existing Semitic journals. While the latter, on account of space and the fre¬ 
quency of their appearance, necessarily confine themselves to comparatively short 
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articles, BSS. will publish, as a rule, longer dissertations, such as might be put in 
pamphlet or book form. As stated above, the numbers of BSS. will not appear at 
any regular intervals. It will, perhaps, be possible to publish one number a year. 

In No. i., Haupt treats the nominal prefix na in Assyrian. He rightly denies 
that the fact of the change of ft to J in many cases was unknown before the 
appearance of Barth’s article in ZA., but gives due credit to Barth for his expla¬ 
nation of the law bringing about this change, viz., the influence of a following 
labial. While differing with Barth in many particulars, he accepts the law 
formulated by Barth as conclusively proven. Compare also Zur assyrischen Nom- 
inallehre , pp. 168-184, where Haupt gives an alphabetical list of the forms with 
prefixed and J . Those also are noticed which retain the Q , although followed 
by a labial—the reading of most of these words is doubtful—and those in which 
there is a J instead of a ft , without the influence of a following labial. The J , in 

V 

the latter case, is regarded as original by Haupt. On pp. 48-79, Haupt publishes 
the text of the Xllth tablet of the Babylonian Nimrodepos, with textual notes 
defending his readings, and a few grammatical and lexicographical notices. On 
pp. 293-300, “On the half towels u and i ” is chiefly an “Auseinandersetzung” 
with Philippi. His results of a new collation of the Izdubar legends (pp. 94-152) 
will be of great value toward definitely settling the readings of these texts. 

One of the most valuable articles is by Flemming on the literary remains of 
Grotefend. Such collections do more than anything else to establish the Assyrian 
on a truly historical basis. On pp. 330-361, Georg Steindorf, on the cuneiform 
writing of Egyptian proper names, emphasizes the value of the writing of the 
Assyrian names in the Egyptian for Assyrian phonology, and on the other hand, 
the great importance of the exact method of writing in the Assyrian for the 
Egyptian. Joh. Jeremias transliterates and translates the Cultustafel of Sippar, 
on pp. 267-292. The notes, chiefly lexicographical, are very useful, but they are 
too much drawn out. Too much attention is paid to words whose readings and 
etymologies are well known. Helitzsch publishes the text of a cylinder of Sinid- 
innam, with transliteration and translation. The cylinder is reproduced by pho¬ 
tography, and Helitzsch adds to the Old Babylonian text a transliteration into the 
Assyrian characters (pp. 301-312). 

Under the existing circumstances, the most interesting article is by Delitzsch, 
on the Assyro-Babylonian letters. Most of the texts discussed are published by 
S. A. Smith in his Keilschrifttexten Asurbanipals II., and PSBA., IX. and X. 
Helitzsch duly acknowledges the value of Smith’s edition of these texts. Along 
with his transliterations and translations, he gives those of S. A. Smith; and on 
every page he points out the latters ignorance of the grammar and lexicon. 
Helitzsch’s work shows the hand of a master. It will form a basis for all future 
scientific study of the letter literature. It is pleasant to note Helitzsch’s respect¬ 
ful treatment of Smith, as over against Smith’s use of “ Billingsgate ” against his 
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former professor. It is time for Mr. Smith to learn that he will estrange all of Ms 
friends in America, even his former Leipzig classmates, if he continues his 
uncalled-for and childish personal abuse of Lelitzsch. 

Semitic students are under many obligations to the editors of BSS., and to 
those who have contributed to its pages. Bobert Francis Harper, 

4 J 

Yale University . 

THE FABLES OF BIDPAI.* 

Perhaps no one book in the world’s literature has had such a unique history 
as the collection of stories which goes under the name of u Kalilag and Damnag 
Originating over two thousand years ago in the pious circles of the followers of 
Gautama and destined only for a small band of the faithful, they have, by means 
of their inherent humanity , traveled thousands of miles beyond their original 
home, have formed a sort of human bond between different peoples divided by 
nationality, religion and history, and have been translated into almost every 
human tongue. No one can doubt their inherent power; and the study of the 
journeyings of these Buddhistic tales is one of the most fascinating to the philolo¬ 
gist and literateur alike. 

In the handsomely gotten-up volume before us Mr. Jacobs has given us a 
faithful reprint of the English translation of the Fables of Bidpai made in the 
year 1670 by Thomas North, bearing the title, The Morall Philosophic of JDoni: 
JDrawne out of the ancient writers , etc^ etc. The original editions have both become 
very scarce and the students of Tudor English Prose will no doubt be very thank¬ 
ful for this reprint of a work of one who u came just midway between the 
exaggerated Ciceronianism of Berners, Elliot, and Ascham . . . and the 

exaggerated Guevarism (if it must be so) of Lyly and his school ” (p. liv). As this 

* 

English translation is only the last of a series, the former parts of which are now 
at our disposal, it is, in itself, of little interest to oriental students. 

The introduction, however, of some sixty-seven pages is well worth careful 
perusal. It is a pity that it has not been detached from the work itself and sold 
separately. We find in it a careful resume of much of the work done in regard to 
this literature. One new point Mr. Jacobs has brought out for which “ find ” he 
has earned the thanks of all students of, these tales.f That some of the Arabic 
and Hebrew manuscripts had contained illustrations to these tales was already 
known. It was left for Mr. Jacobs to show that in all probability the Sanskrit 

* The earliest English version of the Rabies of Bidpai, “The Morall Philosophie of Doni,” by 
Sir Thomas North, whilom of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Now again edited and induced by Joseph 
Jacobs, late of St. John’s College, Cambridge. London: Nutt, mdccclxxxviii., pp. nxxxii., 364. 

+ Cf. Athencmm , May 12,1888, p. 600, and an article entitled “Jewish Diffusion of Folk-Tales ” 
in The Jewish Chronicle , London, June 15,1888, p. 13. 
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original also contained these or similar illustrations. We believe with him that 
u this migration of illustrations may one day afford as interesting a chapter in the 
history of art as the fables themselves have given to the history of literature ” 
(p. xxiii). 

We are still further indebted to Mr. Jacobs for pointing out the evident con¬ 
nection which exists between these illustrations and the Jatakas or Birth Stories 
which were sculptured around the stupas of Amaravati and Bharhut, as early as 

i 

the third century B. 0., and specimens of which may still be seen in the British 
Museum. This discovery with reference to the illustrations may at some time 
bring order into the chaos which now reigns in the codification of the Arabic 
manuscripts of Kalilah and Dimnah. 

Whether Mr. Jacobs’ suggestion of an independent translation from the 
Sanskrit into Arabic (p. xix) will hold good, remains yet to be seen. The only 
authority upon which such a supposition can be based is a statement of a wander¬ 
ing Jew, Abraham ibn Ezra (12th century). Dr. Steinschneider himself does not 
seem to lay much stress upon this account.* He has proved conclusively that 
Ibn Ezra himself never visited India,f and his statement, therefore, is at second 
or third hand. 

There is another point in Mr. Jacobs’ Introduction which is worthy of note. 
On p. xxxiii he combats the prevailing tendency to refer all such “ marchen ” back 
to an Indian source. Many scholars will be with him in working upon the 
“ common human nature underlying ” many of these tales for an explanation of a 
number of curious coincidences. Yery interesting is the parallel Mr. Jacobs 
draws between one of the well known stories of Uncle Bemus and a passage from 
the Jataka of the Demon with the Matted Hair (p. xliv). Still, for our fables of 
Bidpai, the Indian origin is quite certain, and even Mr. Jacobs does not hesitate 
to say (p. xlix) that “the fables of Bidpai are the fables of Buddha.” 

With a Buddhistic background the prominence given to the animals becomes 
perfectly clear; and the work done by Benfey and Rhys-Davids in identifying some 
of these tales with the Buddhistic Birth Stories becomes very fruitful.f If we 
accept Mr. Rhys-Davids’ chronology this would place the collection of these 
stories between 400 and 200 B. C. 

Mr. Jacobs writes a terse English style, but very often one feels an antiqua¬ 
rian research after unusual and obsolete words. This may fit in with the 
“ inducing ” and re-editing of an old book, but it jars somewhat upon one’s ears. 


XXIV 
XX.. ^ 


contains the biography of Buddha (ZDMG, xxiv., 326, xxxii 
form of Josaphat, was canonized by the Church of Borne. 
nah, p. lii, note 1. 

g See p. xli and The Academy , Aug. 11,1888, p. 87. 


cmd Josaphat romance which 
In this way Buddha, in the 
h-Palconer, KalUah and Dim- 
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If I mistake not, this attempt has led Mr. Jacobs astray in one or two instances 

and has brought down upon him the ire of such a man as Sir Richard Burton, 

I would also call attention to the useful, Analytical Table of Contents and 

Pedigree of the Bidpai Literature attached to the introduction. 

Richard Gotthbil, 

Columbia College . 


REISER’S CONTRACT TABLETS** 


The long and extremely interesting Assyrian historical inscriptions, with 
their vivid descriptions of murder and pillage, of siege and battle, have, up to 
this time, received more study than any other class of texts. Some of the more 
important have been repeatedly edited or translated or both. And this was 
natural. Here was ready-made history, which needed only the interpreter’s skill 
to place it within ready control of our own historiographers, who were glad of the 
opportunity of reconstructing the story of forgotten empires and kingdoms. But 
these historical inscriptions, great and numerous though they are, are yet but a 
small portion of the vast Assyrian literature already recovered. And just as 
Green’s History of the English People , with its brilliant pictures of the develop¬ 
ment of science, art and literature, is of a higher order of historical writing than 
many a previous story of that same land, which spoke only of kings and their 
wars, just so will there be a higher and better knowledge of Assyria when, to our 
acquaintance with the deeds of kings as recorded on historical inscriptions, there 

t 

is added a knowledge of the daily life of the people. 

fortunately we have rich sources of history outside the royal annals. We 
have also an extensive religious literature, many treatises on medicine, and not to 
mention yet other sources, we have the so-called contract tablets,—the deeds of 
sale and transfer and loan,—which will give to us, when made accessible, a com¬ 


plete picture of the everyday life of the people. When these have been translated 
and published, there will be needed only the genius of a Green to give us a picture 
of Assyrian life and history more detailed and more accurate than has yet been 


written even of Greece! 


Unfortunately, for us who would fain make haste in this process of history¬ 
writing, these contract tablets are difficult, usually difficult to decipher from the 
clay, almost always difficult to translate when deciphered. Because of their great 
present importance and still greater future importance, and because of the diffi¬ 
culty which they present to all workers, we heartily welcome every attempt to 


* Keilschriftliche Acten-Stuecke Atrs Babflonischen Staedtbn. Von Steinen und 
Tafeln des Berliner Museums in Autographic, Transcription und Uebersetzung herausgegeben 
und commentiert von Dr. F. E. Reiser. Nebst zwei Lichtdrucktafeln. Berlin: Wolf Peiser 

Verlag. 1889. 
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throw new light upon them,' if only the attempt be careful and even measurably 

* 

successful. 

To this class certainly belongs Dr. Peiser’s new book. In fact we will go 
further and say gladly that it is very successful. 

The book contains, besides its twelve pages of preface and introduction, 124 
pages of letter press, 21 pages of texts in autograph facsimile, and five handsome 
photo-lithographs of the Sargon stone of the Berlin Museum. Twenty-one texts 
are published in it, and so far as we can discover this difficult task has been 
exceedingly well done. During the past summer, while in the Berlin Museum, 
the present writer collated the entire Sargon stone with Peiser’s copy, withont 
finding a single place where he would venture to offer any correction; and this is 
a sufficiently long piece by which to judge that part of the book. 

After the transcription and translation there follows a succinct commentary, 
with pointed discussions of the various historical, archaeological and grammatical 
difficulties which present themselves in the tablets. 

Then follows the autograph facsimiles done by Dr. Ludwig Abel’s skillful 
hand. This is, of course, well done, as is all of his work; but we are not ready to 
admit that his method of writing, which he probably owes to Dr. Strassmaier, is 
the true one. That the heads of the wedges, as impressed in the clay, do point to 
the right and downwards, if strictly measured, we do not deny; but we do deny 
that they look so. And just as no painter, in representing a horse in full gallop, 
would paint him as he appeared to a camera with an exposure of the fraction of a 
second, but rather as he appeared to the eye, so we maintain that, as the Assyrian 
scribe so held his tool as to give the head of the wedge an extension to the left 
as well as to the right, and upwards as well as downwards, we should in our 
copies represent it as the scribe has actually written it, not as he might have done 
it; in other words, as it appears, not as theory says it ought to be. In this way, 
Delitzscli, Haupt, Brunnow, and others, have written. But of late there seems to 
have been a strong tendency towards Strassmaier’s method. This is not to be 
wondered at; for Strassmaier has done so much work and such thoroughly excel¬ 
lent work, that he could not fail to influence methods of writing, especially when 
he has such a strong argument to present. But besides the fact that the tablets 
actually look as we have said, this method of writing is much handsomer and 
easier to read. There has been no autographing of Assyrian texts more handsome 
than Haupt’s Nimrod Epos, and none more legible than Brunnow’s List. 

The real heart of Peiser’s book for the historical student lies in the brief 
introduction, which, omitting the preface, only fills six pages. It aims simply to 
gather up the scattered opinions on historical questions that occur in the notes, 
and give them a clear and unified presentation. It is a good piece of work; and 
while it is almost certain to he modified in small points by future study, it serves 
a very useful purpose to-day. 
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To this book there must now be added a simple mention of Peiser’s recent 
report to the Berlin Academy,* in which he shows that some of the contract tab¬ 
lets acquired by the British Museum, February 11th, 1884, belong to the same 
series as some in tbe collection of the Berlin Museum. These tablets begin in the 
year 570 B. 0., during the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, and continue, at intervals, to 
the year 487 B. C., in the reign of Darius, recording the various transactions of 
one family whose genealogical tree Peiser has constructed. It is indeed an im¬ 
portant work to have shown the relationship existing between the Berlin and 
London collections in this way, and we shall await with interest the publication 
of his new book, already promised, on Babylonische Vortrdge , etc. 

Robert W. Rogers. 


KENNEDY’S INTRODUCTION TO BIBLICAL HEBREW.t 


The author is the translator of Ewald’s Syntax*, he is not the Kennedy 
(Archd R. S.) who has translated Nestle’s Syriac Grammar and Delitzsch’s Assyr¬ 
ian Grammar. .The book is the outgrowth of work in the class-room. The mat¬ 
ter falls into four divisions : (1) Preliminary matter, including a discussion of the 
powers and classification of the consonants; the Massoretic system; inflectional 
vowel-changes; consonantal changes. (2) Introductory exercises , on the order of 
"words in a sentence, the nature of the Hebrew language, word-accretion, suffixes, 

afformations and affixes, conjugations of verbs, Hebrew roots. (3) Part Firsts 

\ 

including pronouns, regular(?) verbs, nouns, conjugations, affixes to verbs. (4) 
Part Second , including irregular(?) verbs, additional remarks on the construct 
state, and segholate nouns, adverbs, interjections, conjugations, conditional sen¬ 
tences, the relative, circumstantial clauses. To this is added an appendix con¬ 
taining paradigms and vocabularies. The contents are presented thus minutely 
in order to show what the author understands to be a u progressive order. 57 If 
this is order of any kind, we should he glad to know what confusion might be. 
That the results of this plan were satisfactory, we must believe, because of the 
author’s assertion to this effect; but surely if it were not for his assertion, one 
might well doubt the fact. 

Among other points of interest may be noted the following: (1) K, J1 1 tl i 
are called aspirates {with Ewald), not gutturals; 3 , J , *1 O , £3» H are 


* “Die Zugehorigkeit der unter Nov., ’84, 2-11, in British Museum registrirten Thontafel- 
sammlung zu den Thontafelsammlungen des koniglichen Museums zu Berlin” von Dr. F. E. 
Peiser. Sitzungsberichte der kbniglich preussischen Akademie der Wissensehaften zu Berlin, 
Gesammtsitzung vom 25 Juli, 1889. xxxviii. 

+ Introduction to Biblical Hebrew, presenting graduated instruction in the language 
of the Old Testament, by James Kennedy, B. D., Acting Librarian in the New College, and one 
of the additional examiners in Divinity at the University, Edinburgh. London; Williams & 


Norgate. Pp. 234, xxx. 58. 
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bles, not aspirates, the latter term being judged inapplicable, because they do not 
always take the aspirated sound. (2) Under “ Laws affecting aspirates (guttural)” 
certain enigmatical statements are given, and a footnote added: u these laws, 
because of their importance, must be studied carefully; but inasmuch as what 
is here laid down may not be fully understood at first, the student must repeatedly 
revert to what is given above.” (3) A difference is recognized between “tone- 

4 

long ” (5) lt essentially long (6) vowels, but in transliteration o is used for the — 
in (p. 35, line 10, inconsistent with his treatment of the 

same vowel elsewhere), ti 1 ?, and in other words, which a beginner knows to be 
essentially long. (4) — is transliterated e without reference to its origin or char¬ 
acter. (5) The demonstrative pronouns are compared with the English, German 
and Sanskrit (p. 49, footnote), as if they were closely related. (6) The lack of any 
index, a lack all the more aggravating because of the inexplicable order in which 
the matter of the book is presented. 

To be commended are the following: (1) the care everywhere shown to make 
clear what in many cases was an obscure statement by supplementary notes and 
questions, in smaller type. (2) The full exposition given of the Jewish grammati¬ 
cal terms, e. g., the names of the vowels, pp. 14,15. (3) The large number of 
examples, for the most part carefully chosen, given in the exercises. (4) The 
prominence given to the operation of the law of the tone. 

Why does the author explain the i in (p. 127) as a change intended u to 
make some difference of force,” when the real reason lies so close at hand ? Why 
does he say that the a of the preformative of the Hiph'il is not essential,” because 

s* o 3 $ 

it does not appear in kindred Arabic and Aramean forms ?” Do not and 

correspond to the ground form ? It is, indeed, discouraging in 

these days of philological work to read (p. 137): “ Hence before ?j. D3 and p is 
placed sh tf va, etc.” When, a little later, we find the footnote “ That the 1 union- 
vowel ? a in the Perfect is really an old ending seems to be proved by the inflec¬ 
tion of the verb in Arabic,” we ask (1) why does he say “ seems ” ? (2) why does 
he not explain the § e wa before ?}> 03. p as having the same origin ? Why 
does he tell the pupil (p. 194) that the Arabic formerly had u, i, a as vowel end¬ 
ings ? were the case-endings in the singular ever long ? 

In conclusion, the book is much too full for an elementary treatise. After 
doing the work outlined here, no time would remain for reading connected nar¬ 
rative. On the other hand, though containing more real syntax than the older 
edition of Gesenius, the material is so badly arranged that it can not be used for 
a reference book. It shows everywhere evidence of careful, scholarly work. It is 
a pity, however, that the time devoted to its preparation had not been employed 
in preparing notes of a philological and grammatical character upon some book of 
the Old Testament. 


William E. Harper. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHEOLOGY.* 

“ 'Astoreth and the ’Ashera,” by Rev. G. W. Collins. The writer reviews 
the opinions of Movers, Studer, Bertheau, Kuenen, and Sayce, but cannot accept 
any of them. His chief points are 1) that, while the 'Ashtoreth. is not sufficiently 
near to the Assyro-Babylonian IStar to make it necessary that the attributes of the 
latter should also belong to the former, still, allowance being made for differences 
in surroundings, the Phoenician 'Ashtoreth has much in common with Istar; 2) 
the worship of the goddess was licentious and sensual, as can easily be seen from 
the inscription at Larnaca and the so-called “ prostitution-caves ” near Gebal and 
Tyre; 3) the position of the goddess became considerably lowered in passing 
through the Babylonians, Assyrians and Phoenicians until among the Israelites she 
was the mere double of Baal. As to ’Ashera, according to the writer, it was neither 
a goddess nor a representation of a goddess. He would derive the name from 
Assyr. isaru with the meaning phallus, and would explain its constant connection 
with Baal, by the fact that it represented the phallic aspect of the Baal cultus. 
The ’Ashera is either a sacred tree or pole and has no connection with 'Ashtoreth 
or any other female divinity. 

Rev. 0. J. Ball transliterates and translates two passages from Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, cylinder 85-4-30,1. These passages bring us nothing new, containing, as 
they do, some variant readings about Nebuchadnezzar’s buildings. Mr. Ball’s 
etymologies both here and throughout his commentaries on the different Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar inscriptions are bold, many of them being quite doubtful. He does 
not seem to be acquainted with the published literature. In the latter part of the 
u proceedings,” Mr. Ball and Dr. Bezold indulge in polemics over the “ Nin-mag' ” 
inscription. 

On pages 326-413, Prof. Sayce gives a translation of u The Cuneiform Tablets 
of Telel-Amarna, now preserved in the Boulak museum.” It is to be regretted 
that Prof. Sayce could not give us the texts also, as in many instances, his readings 
do not agree with those of Dr. Winckler. Thirty-three tablets are transliterated and 
translated with notes. In addition to the Boulak tablets, Prof. Sayce has copied 
others in the possession of Rostovitch-Bey, M. Gol^nisheff and the Rev. Chauncey 
Murch. These texts are most difficult and Prof. Sayce’s work is that of the 
pioneer. Hence a great many readings and explanations are only provisional. 
Many of them will, doubtless, be given up, when the el-Amama literature has 
been more thorougbly studied. The language of these tablets is very peculiar, as 
everyone knows, and Prof. Sayce is inclined to think that on some tablets, we 

have the Hittite. 

Robert Francis Harper. 

* Volume XI., XIXth Session. Eighth Meeting, June 4th, 1889. 
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THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 

The autumn (1889) session of the American Oriental Society was held at 
Columbia College, New York city, October 30th and 31st. The following is a 
partial list of the papers presented: 1. “ Historical Relics of Morocco,” by Mr, 
Talcott Williams; 2. tc Notes and news on Syriac texts and translations,” and 8, 
“ Scheme for collecting and preserving ancient Syriac texts at Oroomia,” by Prof. 
Isaac Hall; 4. “The Shofar, its use and origin,” by Dr. Cyrus Adler; 5. “The 
Land Mitani on the Egyptian Monuments,” by Brusch-Pasha (read by Prof. Gott- 
heil); 6. “ De Clerc’s Catalogue of Oriental Cylinders,” and 7, “ The Dragon Tia- 
mat in Babylonian Art,” by Dr. William Hayes Ward; 8. “ A proposed edition of 
the Syriac-Arabic glosses of Bar-Ali,” by Prof. Gottheil; 9. “ The text-books of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians,” by Prof. Morris Jastrow; 10. “On the Text 
of Judges xvi. 13,14,” by Prof. Geo. P. Moore. 

The sessions of the Society were well attended and the papers presented were 
both numerous and interesting. Several new members were elected. On the 
evening of the 30th, a reception was given to the members of the society by Prof. 
Drisler, Acting President of Columbia. 



CONTENTS OF JOURNALS. 


Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie (Juli, 1889): 


Jos. Halevy, Notes assyriologiques, p. 205-224. 
R. E. BruennOw, Assyrian Hymns, 225-257. 
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258-267. 

P. Jensen, Assyrio-hebraica, 268-280. 
Sprechsaal: Mittheilungen der Herren Scheil, 
Hilprecht, Bezold, Lehmann, 281-293. 


JRecensionen: F. E. Peiser, Kellinschriftliche 
Acten-Stiicke. Besprocben von P. Jensen, 

293-295. 

Bibliographic, 295-297. 


Beitrage zur Assyriologie , etc. (Erster Band, Heft I.): 


Paul Haupt, Das Nominalprafix na im Assyr- 
ischen, 1-20. 

Franz Praetorius, Zur Aethiopischen Gra 
matik und Etymologie, 21-47. 

Paul Haupt, Die zwolfte Tafel des babyion- 
ischen Nimrod-Epos (mit 9 Tafeln), 48-79. 

Joh. Flemming, Der literarische Nachlass G. 

P, Grot of ends (mit Portrait), 80-93. 

Paul Haupt, Ergebnisse einor neuen Collation 
der Izdubar-Legenden, 94-152. 

Eb. Nestle, Die Verba medial K im Syrischen, 
353-157. 

Paul Haupt, Zur assyriscben Nominal lehr e, 
158-184. 

Friedrich Delitzsch, Zur assyrisch-babylon- 
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Johannes Jeremias, Die Cultustafel von Sip- 
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362-368. 
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Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (Band IX., Heft 2): 


Alfred Rahlfs, Beitr&ge zur Text-kritik der 
Pesehitta, 161-310. 

Georg Winter, Die Liebe zu Gott im Aiten 

Testament, 311-346. 


G. F. Moore, Alttestamentliche Studien in 
America, 246-302. 


Babylonian and Oriental Record (Yol. III., Nos. 10,11 and 12). 


Terrien de Lacouperie, Origin from Baby¬ 
lonia and Elam of the Early Chinese Civil- 


Notes on Pottery from Egypt, 369-264. 
The Tel el-Amarna Inscriptions, 286-388. 
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cient Babylonian Art, 241-244. 


Jewish Quarterly Review (Yol. II., No. 1). 


S. Schechter, The Child in Jewish Literature, 
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THE STOEY OP AESANlS, 

By Prof. Isaac H. Hall, 

Metropolitan Museum, New York City. 


from Oroomia a Syriac manuscript, copied recently from an 
i mission library there, which is full of interesting legendary 


matter 


sermon 


1ST estorian 


It contains: 


(1) u Narrative of Moses the Approved in Prophecy,” a colloquy of Moses 


in Mount 


Holy Sunday that Descended from Heaven upon the 


Hands of Mar Athanasius Patriarch of the Romans; which is the Third Letter;” 
which is the legend of which I published a text in an article in the last Journal of 


the American Oriental Society; but it is an entirely different recension or narra¬ 
tion, is assigned to a different date, and is every way worthy of publication. 

(3) The Martyrdom of Mar George. 

(4) “ The Narrative of the Father Ars&nis [> e. Arsenius] King of Egypt, and 
how our Lord, to whom be glory, Raised him to life.” 

(5) Sundry shorter compositions, chiefly prayers and exorcisements. 

Of these compositions, the first and fourth I do not know of elsewhere in 
Syriac, though they appear to exist in Karshun, as follows: the first (and the 
second also) in 7209 Rich, Brit. Hus.; see Rosen and Eorshall, Cat., 109-111; 
compare Wright, Cat. HI. 1309; the first and the fourth in Sachau, 7 . 4,15; and 

the fourth in Sachau, “Alter Bestand” 57 (Pet. 1.24). 

I present here the text and a translation of the fourth of these compositions 

from the above manuscript in my possession. In the text I omit the points 

generally, as unnecessary; and for a like reason I omit lengthy comment. The 

*2 
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Syriac scholar will find in it a few words of lexical interest. Though I know 
nothing of the origin or transmission of the legend, it has a Graeco-Egyptian odor, 
and I suspect an Arabic transmission, and consequently a superior age for the 
Karshun documents. 


(text.) 
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(Translation.) 

THE HISTORY OF ARSAlrfs. 


Again the History of the Father Arsanis [i* 6., Arsenius], king of Egypt; 
how our Lord—glory be to him!—raised him to life. 
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Now on the day of Sunday, that was New Sunday [i. e., Sunday after Easter], 
our Lord arose to go to the land of Judea, that is to the land of Jerusalem. And 
they saw by the wayside a dry skull, that was a great head, whose like was not. 
And Jesus said to his disciples, This, then, whose was it? 

Then our Lord Jesus Christ stretched forth his hands to heaven, and said, 
My Eather, who art in heaven, reveal to me the power of thy divinity, that I may 
speak with this dry skull, that it may tell me all the truth. 

Then the skull opened its mouth, and said to its Lord and to its Maker, Hail 


Redeemer 


Commandment 


come 


from 


heaven, that I should speak with thee everything that thou wilt. 


Said our Lord to it, Speak, speak uprightly whose head thou wert, wert thou 


from 


art. Moreover our Lord said to it, Of what tribe wert thou ? 


It said to him, 


My family is of the tribe of the house of Israel, of the tribe of Judah. 


* , 

Said our Lord to it, And whom didst thou worship ? 


It said to him, Idols 


What was the name 


of gold aud silver. 

It said to him, The Bull; and such was its beauty: its head of gold, its feet of 
silver, its hands of smaragadi, its body of rubies (yaqund£) and pearls. But 
then came Satan, entered into its body ; and it spake, ate something, and led men 
astray from their path. 


Then said our Lord to it, What was thy business on earth ? 
is kiner of all Effvot. and was much the head in mv kingdom 


It said to him, 


of the earth. And when I spread forth to go for game or hunting in the moun¬ 
tains, there went out before me four thousand servants in red clothing, four 
thousand in heavy clothing, four thousand in particolored clothing, every several 

one of them a bird in Ms hands called baza [i. e., •, a falcon]. 

/ ♦ 

Then said our Lord to it, What was thy business on earth of anything that 
was good ?— Then said it to him, I gave every day, four thousand naked I 
clothed, four thousand hungry I satisfied, and I gave drink to the thirsty.— Then 
said our Lord to it, Our Eatlier, who is in heaven, reward thee. Say, O skull, 
what came to pass in the day of thy death, and in the death of every one, when 


[or, spirit] 


him. There comes 


his weapon in his hand, and there come with him seven angels; one takes away 
the light of his eyes, and one makes prey of his tongue; one sits on his hands, 
and one sits on his feet, and one removes his beauty and his color; and one bears 
oiBE his breath [or, spirit] of man. And if there be no angels with him making 
prey of his body of man, his soul cries out until no one can remain with him. 


Then said our Lord to it, Tell me of thy going to the grave.— It said to him, 
They bear it until it comes beside the grave; when they bring near the soul over the 
grave, they say to it, This is thy place, this is thy house forever. When they lower 
it into the grave, they seal its mouth. Then come two angels, and return the soul 
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itself within the body to the grave. They say to it, Respecting that which has 
been done by thee write whether it be good or whether it be bad. Then it says 
to them, What can I write ? Nothing do I know, also I have no pen [reed], nor 
ink, nor paper. They say to it, Thy fingers are a pen, thy mouth is ink, thy 
hands are paper. All that has been done by thee write. And afterwards come 
two mighty angels, in their hands two rods of iron, and their teeth are long in 
their growths. And they open the grave with their teeth, and make prey of it 
[i. e., the dead] with their hands, and lay hold of it and stand it up, and say to 
it, Who w r as thy god ? If he be righteous, he says, God who is in heaven; but 
if he be a sinner, he says, Ye were my gods. Then they smite him* with those 
rods of iron until they make it go down to the seven chambers of Gehenna. And 
when they weref dismissing me, in that hour I heard a voice from heaven, saying, 
Cast his head to me, to the upper earth; because he was a giver in his time. 

Then said our Lord to it. Wherewithal do they torture the soul ?— Then 
it said to him, The lowest chamber of Gehenna is of those that are worshipers of 
idols; and the second, of those that lie in their judgment; and the third, for 
those who worship fire and the sun; and the fourth, for those that crucified their 
Lord; and the fifth, for the heathen that say that which comes not to pass; and 
the sixth, for the corrupt that have not said in this world that they repent; and 
the seventh for them that have sinned a little in this world. 

Then said our Lord to it, Who is the ruler of Gehenna ?— An old man 
whose name is Michael, it said to him. The lowest chamber has seven sides 
between side and side; there are serpents and scorpions that smite the body until 
forever; the second chamber is hot with the flame of fire that ascends even to 
heaven; and in the third chamber is tenfold fire, within which they smite the 
sonl until forever. In the fourth chamber are corrupt worms that tear and devour 
the body of man until forever. In the fifth chamber is a caldron, within which 
are hot spits of iron that wound from ear to ear of man. The sixth chamber, 
darkness and blackness, weeping and gnashing of teeth. The seventh chamber, 
buffeting and weeping until forever. 

Then said our Lord to it, What didst thou see at all that was good ?— It said 
to him, I saw four companies, choruses, that were borne in clouds of light; one 
of martyrs, and another of confessors, and another of forgivers, and another of 
children, who were looking for thy coming. 


* Here the pointing* indicates the masculine, as do both forms of the verb and the pointing* 
in the preceding sentence. I have translated accordingly, hut suspect that it is a slip of the 
scribe. The “ skull,” “soul,” and the dead person, soul and body, are feminine in the MS., 
naturally. 

t1 assume that the scribe has omitted the final letters of the participle. As it is, it is in the 
singular number, which makes the rendering difficult. 
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Then our Lord was vehement,* and said to the skull, What wilt thou that X 
give thee ?— Then it said to him, Look on me, and cause me to go out from 
Gehenna, for behold, I am tortured within it. 

Then our Lord stretched forth hands to heaven, and said, My Lather, who 

p 

art in heaven, Lord of the worlds, Creator of the sea and the dry [land], Deliverer 
of the afflicted, reveal the might of thy divinity in this dry skull, so that it may 
be made whole, and be restored as formerly. Then he passed his holy hands over 


it, and said to it, Arise thou in body and in soul and in bones and in flesh and in 
every part, and let skin be stretched over it, in all completeness, by the might of 
our Lather, who is in heaven. Then he laid hold of its hand and raised it up- 


glorifying and saying, To thee be praise, Deliverer of the afflicted; praise to thee 



Baiser of the dead; praise to thee, Only Son of Thee, who hast come for the sake 


of our deliverance. 


Then he fell down before his feet, and our Lord said to it, What 


name ? 


It said, Of my parents I was called Arsanis. 


Then said our Lord to 


Ars&nis, Work that which is pleasing to God. 


Then he was blessed of him 


And he signed him with the sign of the cross, and said to him, Go to the moun¬ 
tain, and for thy first fruits, eight years of good conduct, in fasting and in prayer, 
while thou be eating no bread and drinking no water, but the sacrament alone, 
from Sunday to Sunday. 

And after eight years he perfected his body and his soul in beauty, and made 
it worthy with Him, and with the fathers, the prophets, and the apostles, and the 
just, to receive delight in the kingdom. Amen. 

Ends the narrative of the elect Arsanis, by the hands of me a child in sin, 
priest, Zerwanda. 0 pious reader, entreat from the Lord Jesus that he will show 
him mercy in the last day. Amen. 


* The same word that renders John 10:83, etc. 




THE QUIESCENTS (OR VOWEL-LETTERS) *T? IN ANCIENT 

HEBREW ORTHOGRAPHY.* 

By Prof. D. Chwolson. 

Translated by T. K. Abbott, B. D., Trinity College, Dublin. 


I. 

It may be affirmed a priori that the Hebrews originally did not use these letters 
in the middle or at the end of words any more than the Phoenicians, .of whom we 
know positively that it was only at a comparatively late period and gradually that 
the vowel letters were introduced amongst them. In these is, in our judgment, 
absolutely no ground for supposing that the Hebrews, who used the same alphabet 
as the Phoenicians, and who spoke a language hardly differing from theirs except 
dialectically, employed an orthography peculiar to themselves alone. Nor can it 
be supposed that the ancient Hebrews, at the time when the Hebrew tongue was 
still living, would have had a greater need than the Phoenicians to make their 
writing more distinct. Even the arbitrary way in which one and the same word 
is written often in the same chapter, we mean the arbitrary scriptio plena and 
defectiva (in which chiefly the Samaritan text of the Pentateuch differs from the 
Massoretic recension and in which consist most of the variants in the Hebrew 
MSS.)—this circumstance alone, we say, clearly points to the fact that the intro¬ 
duction of the vowel letters, at least that of the letters * and 1 in the middle of 
the word, belongs to a relatively later time and that the use of them in many 
cases depended on the arbitrary choice of the scribes. We have, however, other 
positive proofs that the vowel letters , even at the end of the word, were 
originally not written, so that in the ancient texts it was not possible to distin- 


*The essay of which the following is a translation appeared in Vol. II. of Travctux de la 3 e 
session du Goyigres International de* Orientalistes. As it possesses considerable importance, and is 
frequently referred to, but is rarely met with, I have thought that it would be doing Hebrew 

service 


ore widely accessible. Prof. Chwolson has favored 
me with a copy containing his own additional notes and corrections. 


_^ mentioned 

had 


1835. His 


Orthography 


ian writing), extended to five octavo volumes, the first published in the year mentioned, and the 

. . _ _ _ m. m * JT .1 •_ . m W_- ^ _ ? T* *m jf'bl 


(Proof 8 of the Interpretation of 
Hebrew Bible , and Grounds thence derived for a Revision of the Authorized English Version). Dr. 
Wall’s style was excessively prolix, and the work was besides so voluminous and expansive, that 
it attained only a moderate circulation. The first four volumes indeed may be considered 
obsolete, but the fifth contains interesting suggestions, though tediously discussed. Whatever 

credit is due to priority in the matter, let it be his.—T ranslator. 
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guish, e. g., the 1st per. sing. Perf. from the 2d, and the 3d per. sing, from the 3d 
per. plur. Perf. and Imperf. 

It is well known that there exists in the Old Testament many parallel pas¬ 
sages which either depend directly one on the other, or are derived from one and 
the same source; and yet there are found in these parallel passages many differ¬ 
ences which cannot he referred to the interchange of similar letters and which 
find their explanation in the ambiguity of the ancient orthography, arising from 
the absence of vowel letters. 


I. The *, in the suffix of the 1 st per. sing. Perf. 5 was originally, as in 

m 

Phoenician (fi*7f33 = Tl*7f33)i not written. Hence in 2 Kgs. 18:20, we have 


the Phoenician (fipfJJ = \n*?f33)i not written. Hence in 2 Kgs. 18:20, we have 

D’nfliy im yt rnoK , but in Isa. 36:5 TflQK • As the * at the end was 
originally not written, it was hard to discover from the connection whether the 
1st or 2d per. was to be read here; for one gives as suitable a sense as the other; 
one, therefore, read and the other rrm •* 

In Jer. 6:15 we have 'to* D’rnps ran 1 * 713 * p*? . In 8:12 


this verse is repeated almost verbatim—indeed, the only variant is one which, as 
we shall presently see, also finds its explanation in the ancient orthography—and 

there we have omns did • What was originally written there was amps, 


T T 1 > 


which the one read D’mns, and the other omps • It is, as we shall see, 

* :J~ ; t tJ\ : 

particularly deserving of notice that this variant occurs in one and the same book. 
1 Kgs. 8:48, the K e thibh is for which stands in 1 Chron. 6:38 . Bo 


1 Kgs. 8:48, the K e thibh is for which stands in 1 Chron. 6:38 • So 

also Ezek. 16:59, the Kethibh has nwi instead of and Job 42:2 

ATT for i also 2 Kgs. 20:15 , and Isa. 39:4 D*mnrr • 

II. *), as sign of the plur. in the 3d per. of the Perf. and Imperf,, was 
originally not written; in the well known cases, where the plur. may be used just 
as well as the sing., some have used the first form and others the second. 

Dt. 24:16, we have thrice ; in 2 Kgs. 14:16 likewise 1HDV twice, but 

41 

the third time, where the verb refers to in the sense “ every one ” and there- 

4 

fore may be put in the sing, just as well as in the plur., the Kethibh. has 


and the K e ri flOV j that * s ^ auy case the sing. In 2 Chron. 25:^ 
in all three places. On the supposition that originally only 
is easy to explain the forms !|fiDV , and nio* or m- 


inio* 


Josh. 21:9, we have Nip’ and in the parallel 1 Chron. 6:50 "l^lp*; the 

H « I lit it * " 


sense admits either form. 


2 Sam. 12:5, we have in'? 11 * 7 * iPk ; 1 Chron. 3:4 V? i*7i3 nefttf ; here 

1*713 stands instead of 11*713; cf. 3:5, where we have 11*713 which the Mas- 
sorites point . 

2 Sam. 5:25 has “p , the verb being referred to David; 1 Chron. 14:16 has 
13*1. David and his host being supposed to be meant. 


* The Revised Version has in Isaiah: “I say, thy counsel and strength for the war are not 
vain words.” The rendering in Kings is: “ Thou sayest, hut they are hut vain words Trastsl, 
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2 Sam. 7:23, we read 1 &tt piO ItlK ♦U ’£1 

uy'i ft n)isft • in 1 Chron. 17:21, we read instead of this: 

or ft nnsfr D’n^Krr pn • The original text may have had prr and this 

being supposed to refer to the gods of the heathen ■D^rr was written; the 
author of Chronicles, however, thought the God of Israel was meant; he there- 
fore wrote pn and added the article to D’rf?K •* 

2 Sam. 10:16 has 

grammatically correct. 

2 Sam. 23:11 DJ OPm ; 1 Chron. 11:13 !)DJ ; 2 Sam. 23:12 yPN) , 

and T» ! 1 Chron. 11:14 tMWn , rrfW) and )y). Perhaps, however, these 
plurals are written on account of the addition at the beginning of v. 13 that is not 
in 2 Samuel. 

1 Kgs. 8:8 has VJT1 i 2 Chron. 5:9 *("]**): the latter is perhaps the original 
reading, but the Sopherim referred it here to the preceding D*TQi7 and put it in 
the plur., while the author of Chronicles, or other Sopherim, referred the verb to 
jmrr 5 Which occurs there in the same verse, and put it in the sing. 

1 Kgs. 12:5 Qpn i 2 Chron. 10:5 ; both forms are grammatically 

correct. 

1 Kgs. 15:20 "W by which the verb is referred to Till 1*2 ; 2 Chron. 16:4 
, by which it is referred to • 

1 Kgs. 22:15 reads ^71? and * n agreement with this in v. 17 ; 

but 2 Chron. 18:14 reads and in agreement with this in v. 18 

These three verbs may he referred either to the speaker Abab alone or 
to him and those about him. We adopt the supposition that the J-J in so-called 
verbs it ft in which the third stem-letter is usually *, and sometimes 1, was 
originally not written, as the ft here has only the significance of a vowel. 

1 Kgs. 22:30 has the verb being taken to refer only to Ahab, whereas 

2 Chron. 18:29 has the verb being referred to Jehoshaphat also. 

2 Kgs. 11:12 has and |1 whereas 2 Chron. 23:11 has winn and 

wn; the verb might be referred either to the priest Jehoiada alone, or to him 
and his comrades like the following ; in the following passage, 2 Kgs. 

11:19 has the plur. and 2 Chron. 23:20 the sing. IIVI • 

2 Kgs. 11:20 pxrr Op *72 I1D&') and 2 Chron. 23:21 here both 

forms are grammatically correct, since the verb refers to the collective ay. 

2 Kgs. 19:18 has quite correctly the plur. IJ/UI i since the verb refers to the 
lit £ftt OftO; but, in Isa. 36:19, the Sopherim have forgotten to add the sign of 
the plur. ) and the punctuators have therefore made out of the original JJlJT 

(= Wtfl) a fnj ), which is here quite unsuitable. 

2 Kgs. 25:1 has , the verb being referred to Nebuchadnezzar; in Jer. 



* Cf. on this passage Geiger, Ursprung und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, p. 2$8.—Transl. 
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4 


52:4 stands > the verb being made to conform to the following ‘jJQV) which 
refers to the host. 

2 Kgs. 25:4 has , the verb being referred to the king mentioned in the 
following verse; for on account of the mutilation of this verse, in which the two 
words 1ITO (so to be read instead of the unsuitable vro* Jer. 52:7) and 

have dropped out and are to be restored from Jeremiah, this verb could not 
be referred to the preceding * But Jer. 5 2:7, the plur. 

was read correctly. 

Isa. 2:4 has ; on the other hand Mic. 4:3 IKtr’.; both forms 

are grammatically correct. 

Jer. 10:25 has correctly the plur. but, in the parallel passage Ps. 79:7, 

the Sopherim have forgotten to add the sign of the plur. ) and the original to 
has remained, although all the other verbs are correctly in the plur. 

Ps, 105:8, we have vro cbty'? “or for which 1 Chron. 16:15 has * * m ; 
the original and correct reading here is certainly , but no difficulty was felt 
in reading this group as , although there was no ) at the end. 


Ps. 106:48 has ^ IDKI ; 011 the other hand 1 Chron. 16:36 , 

where either the sing, or the plur. might be used. 

The unmeaning 7T2 Kgs. 13:21 is also explained by our view that the ) of 
the 3d per. plur. was originally not written. This verb, as it stands in the sing., 
was supposed to refer to the dead man; but, as the dead cannot go, expositors 
have found themselves in a difficulty. The matter is, however, either the 
Sopherim forgot to add the plur. sign *|, or they thought it possible that in some 
circumstances a dead man could go. We should read and refer it to the 

who were burying the dead. The sense is then: “ and they threw the [dead] 


men 


man into the grave of Elisha and went away.” 


III. 


joyilaon 


Dnaon 




has the ancient orthography instead of ; see later xii. The ) at the end 
of the suffix ‘IJ was not written in Hebrew any more than in Phoenician. We do 


Kgs. 22:43 and 2 Chron. 20:32 HJlOD 

* t ♦ «vft ♦ f » 


treated as mase. and in the later as fem. 


rpn 

/ V V 


1 


was 


inferred from 


the circumstance that the Sopherim in some places mistaking, as it seems to us, 
ancient grammatical forms, erroneously added the *). There is no doubt that the 
imperfectum energicum existed in Hebrew as well as in Arabic and Phoenician 
(cf. Schroder, Die Phonizische Sprache, p. 205). Hot to speak of the Nun epen - 
theticum , which is certainly nothing but the Nun energicum , which, at the end of 
words, has been lost, but before suffixes has been retained, we frequently find this 
i graphically expressed. Thus Ex. 15:2 , Jer. 5:22 , ibid. 
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22:24 



9 


» I • * • * • 


Ps. 50:23 *11*120* * * n those cases in which this disused 




grammatical form chanced not to be elided by the older Sopherim, it was mis¬ 
taken by the later Sopherim and supposed to be a suffix, for which reason 
they wrongly added a ) . Such a case we think we find in the following passage: 

Job 20:9 runs: io'ipp ny k 1 ?! {^pin wart?' u the 

eye which has seen him does it no more (i. e., does not see him again) and his 
place no more beholds him. 55 The latter clause is harsh and unsuitable. Dill- 
mann refers to 7:10, but we shall see that that place also has been wrongly under¬ 
stood. Moreover the fem, form in remains inexplicable since DipD is 

always masc.; for in Gen. 18:24 the fem, suffix ;n IDljlO does not refer to 
D'lpD 1 ? but to *vyn and in 2 Sam. 17:12 nos© is a clerical error, as is clear 
from v. 7. But the fem, form in the verb refers to and the original 
reading was the imperfectum energicum ptr'n (= plCJtfl or perhaps p*|£p| or 

out of which was made irwn. the ancient form being misunderstood. 


The meaning is, “ and it (i. e., the eye which previously saw him) no more beholds 


his place 55 (where the dead now is).* Also 7:10 should he rendered, “He returns 
to his house no more and he no more knows his place 55 (in the text wrongly 


vyy for pa 





Perhaps also in 17:15 originally stood 




The unintelligible suffix Job 33:14 in PljfVltS^ * s likewise only a mistake 


and should be deleted; perhaps also the suffix in n2D l 7ti^ 34:33, With greater 

^ ft ft • » 

probability the suffix in 35:13 in should be deleted, since up is masc. 

* T 

and besides the suffix is hard to explain. 

In accordance with what has been said I would translate Job 34:27 thus: 
“ When he gives rest, who can'cause unrest ?t When he covers the face (of man), 
who then can look whether it be on a people or on a single man ? 55 g 

iy. The H was written at the end of a word to indicate that the last sylla¬ 
ble ended with a 5 a, e, or e, and was in ancient times not written, in consequence 


as 


K e thibh. 


2 Sam. 5:9, we read i but in 1 Chron. 11:7 TOD; the latter word 

T T 

is perhaps only a scriptio defectiva of the former. 




Syriac takes fDfpD as the object of the foregoing 


o?o*J 


P 


The 


is well known, is translated from the Syriac, renders these words thus; 


UjI 






silSLo JivC P u> “and they shall not seek his place.” 

f Here also the Syriac translator understands the place as we do. He renders the second 
half of the verse: po “and he no more knows his place.” The 


Arabic has: LsO^! 






t On pEh in Hlph, cf. Syr. pmK ‘exagitavit’ and Kjjm ‘commotio, conturbatio/ 
8 If D\3i) here referred to God, doubtless V13 would be written. 
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nty'D nmi f ° r which ps. 18:35 has nririJi 


What- 


etymology of this word in any case the first form 


forms 


Isa. 16:10 has flDNJI; but Jer. 48:33 HfiDJOl • 




Jer. 23:5, we read pH2f HQ if and in another place not indeed parallel but. 


related, 33:15, JlplV (lOif ■ Probably what was originally written was prj\f > 


which could be read pnu, DHif and rrmtf • 


• • • 


i 


I r t : 


In tti 0 K 6 thibh stcmds for eight times in Genesis and thirteen 


times in Deuteronomy. Similarly the f| in the 3d per. sing. fern, of the Perf. is- 


very often omitted in the K c thibh. 


Y. Jnst as the Arabic imperfectum energicum in an and anna existed in- 


Hebrew, as above remarked, so also the subjunctive in a existed in Hebrew 


but, in the time of the Sopherim, it remained only in the 1st per. sing, and 


plur. 


n 


end of the word, which, 


however, was originally not written. 


ruTDto 


1 Chron. 17:8 n**DK1 • The nice distinction in the meaning of these two forms 


was not always grasped by the Sopherim, hence the difference in the ways of 


understanding the text and, in consequence of this, the different orthography. 


moneM - 38 nfirntt, and 50 


noneto - 38 fiiTM and 50 niorK 

• • r ♦ • 


and 1 Chron. 21:13 *7£)K ; Ezek. 9:8 ff7£)ifl 


t * 


1 * 


; Zech. 1:2 


place Mai. 3:7 • This pf is also often omitted in the K'thibh. 


VI. Likewise the p[ which indicates the lengthened form of the Imv. in a 


was originally not written; hence 1 Kgs. 22:9 pHZlD atl( ^ 2 Chron. 18:8 TlO; 


2 Kgs. 14:10 and 2 Chron. 25:19 pQgf • The K e tbibli also sometimes omits 


this pj, as foi instance !Lam. 5. 1 £0^H'instead of ptfOOH and 2 Chron. 25:17 


^* Ll instead of PO *7 . 


T / 


VII. The Arabic accusative in an and a also existed in Hebrew as am 


Munk showed long ago, in many 


as for example QJDN from , Dill from ?p|, QDi* from OV 5 DD^I from 

T : T I V • T I T IT 

A i « n « * i i t . M J r* I mm m . < . A mm a mm a V _ 


, probably also in D7IK from , and from the stem ny and 


other like cases. 


The form in a has likewise remained in adverbs, as for instance, 


mio ftiDN. etc., but also in many substantives, which has not always been 


♦ ♦ 


recognized. Thus the lexicographers have registered a word n*? 0 K as fem., 


whereas it is only the accusative form of and therefore is only found with 


* w 


the prefix * 7 , where expresses an object or purpose; 44 as for food.” 


Similarly VhV'O is an accusative form of tyQ 44 above” with the signification 

-y..— ”” — , * . 


“upwards,” “higher up,” and hence with the preposition *7 always ft*?VO 1 ? 


1 
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ion £2 on the other hand always 
may so express myself) of y? is ny? 


A 


is “by night. 


5? 


form 


tl 


tive form a. This vowel sign pf was originally not written any more than the 
other vowel letters ; hence we read 2 Sam. 10:14 "wn iKnn and 1 Chron. 19:15 
rrw; 2 K s s - 14=14 rnnD^ 3t^i and 2 Chron. 25:24 2 Kgs. 20: 

17 n^n *** KiStfl-and Isa. 39:6 ^3; 2 Kgs. 23:34 DHlfO R3^5 2 


The 


Chron. 36:4 JlDHlfD! 2 Kgs. 25:7 *?33 inN>3 , 'l , ana Jer. 52:11 ;p33“‘- 
circumstance that in Gen. 10:11 is read and not iTwr does not 


T T 


justify the inference that the verb does not refer to ISTimrod; for it only 
shows that the Sopherim referred to for which reason they did not 

place a j"j at the end. But this by no means proves that the author wrote the 
passage in this sense. 

VIII. In so-called verbs pf" 4 ? where the third stem letter is usually ♦, some¬ 
times ‘l, the 3d pers. Perf. ends in pf in order to show that the preceding letter 
is followed by the sound a. 

In the Imperf. the pf a t the end was not written so that the full form could 
not be distinguished from the apocopated. It was only at a later period that this 
PI wa s added so that it might be known where JpJ*, for example, should be 


# <* <r • 

♦ ♦ 


read and where Since, however, it is not always easy to know which form 


♦ t ♦ 


is to be used, the p7 of the full form was often omitted in parallel places and 


also in the K e thibh. 


rmn and ibid. 43, without any gram 


m . 1 Kgs. 22:24 and 34 fty) , 2 Chron. 18:23 and 33 “m 

+ 4 l 


1 Kgs. 22:35 if 71^11 
lengthened form even with *) consecutive. 


*?rm 


the 


Kgs. 22:19 n3Ut1 


rj^ni; 2 Kgs. 25:21 “p ; Jer. 52:27 H3*1 


* m jf 

* • 


10 : 


md - 51:16 Ezek - 20:9 and 22 


rrimn 


• f # • 


pi is frequently omitted 


• + m 


The two chapters, 2 Sam. 24 and 1 Chron. 21, although independent of one 
another, are certainly derived from a single source. In the former chapter we 


Since 


have v. 13 yw . ysr r?|>pj • 

the latter more difficult reading cannot have arisen from the former easier one, 


is a corruption of plfiDJ i but this would 


IK. 


n 






Bertheau and Wellhausen regard HBDJ as a corruption of JTpD^I *— Transit. 
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7 nojni nroo 

noin • 


W3jm NJTO, but presently after ^y\ 


n£j*in and 1 Chron. 20:4,6,8 K£HJ7 * 1 Kgs. 22:8 rfjjQ* 


and 2 Cliron. 18:8 ■ 2 Kgs. 15:33 NtS^VV and 2 Cbron. 27:1 ?Vff\V 

22:15; 36:3,11,22; 37:2 and 2 Kgs. 18:37 and 19:2 but 2 Kgs. 1 


Isa. 


X. 


j~r at the end of the 2d and 3d per. plur. fem. of the Imperf 


omitted. At the end of the 2d per. sing. Perf., in weak verbs, it is sometimes 


written, sometimes omitted, as for example, nAfiJ 


ft A3 • Isa. 37:23 


HAIDHn an(i 2 Kgs. 19:22 nwnn ‘ I* 1 K fl tMbh frequently 

for* nriK and fn for n JH • T 

XI. Yodh was used at the end and in the middle of words as a vowel sign 

for i and e, and as we believe also as sign of the plur. (in the construct state); 

earlier, however, it was not written, and hence it is wanting in many parallel 

passages. 

* as suffix of the 1st per. sing, was probably always written, since it was 
probably in early times pronounced as a consonant. The variants 2 Sam. 22:44 
m and Ps. 18:44 or. may therefore have been only accidental. On the other 
hand the * at the end of the plur. mase. construct was most probably originally 
not written as in Phoenician Jt] = (although it is an obvious conjecture that 
this ending was originally pronounced in Hebrew also as ai); and this easily 
explains the variants in the following parallel passages; 

2 Sam. 5:6, we read pKn *pp|o , but in 1 Chron. 11:4 ’DD’il 

p«n Op; both forms are grammatically correct. Similarly Josh. 15:63, 

DPty'v? bVv ’Dwn jtki and judg. isn... ^ ■ 

Josh. 21:21,27,82,86 has QppQ ' but 1 Chron - 6:42,62, £3ppDf1 HV, 


which is less correct. This variant is explained by the fact that originally 

was written, and this could be read *")^ , "py or nr- 

2 Kgs. 8:27, HO “jppp *]PP , but 2 Chron. 22:3... •nppp-.-. 

2 Kgs. 12:12, rDKPftH ’t^r Pr» f° r which the Q e ri rightly substitutes 
H*; ibid., 22:9, “J» pji without Q*rl. 2 Kgs. 18:28, “jpQH PD“1 tyftW , and 
Isa. 36:13, nm- The sense admits either form. 




nPn 


2 Kgs. 22:2 fn pD^ 

I « » • • 

2 Chron, 34:2 n“ra pPn • 1 In the former passage Pon could have no 
influence on the use of the sing. 

2 Kgs. 23:3 nilT “IHK fDpp • 

«•* 

2 Chron. 34:31 nr?N- 


it M»« 


2 Kgs. 25i£> again *1^7^ and J©r. 52*8 nrot- 

2 Kgs. 26:24 D’lSJOn ’TOP )N*Wi pK and Jer. 49:9 . Clearly 

what was first written was top which the one read ’TOO and the other 
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TDJfiD; tiie ^XX. read in the latter passage also Hpl/D , but the Byriae trans¬ 
lates on the contrary *l*jpJ7D * 

Judg. 20:25 has ^pf ft?# and ibid. 35, ; the 

Sopherim forgot to add a * in the latter place, and the punctuators read it as sing. 

XII. The * in substantives plur. before the suffixes of the 2d per. sing, and 
of the 2d and 3d per. plur. might be a vowel sign for ™ or —, but before the suffix 
of the 3d per. sing. masc. and fern., e. g., a &d vmxo. it cannot be a 

T y ♦ f 

vowel sign; the Yodh before the suffixes seems then to be simply a sign of the 
plur. of the substantive. At an earlier period this Y6dh was not written, as 
appears from the parallel passages as well as from the numerous K*thibhs. In 
the Book of Joshua in the plur. with the suffix of the 3d per. sing, pj is 

almost always written (only in 21:13,40 pp5JHJ0)> in Chronicles, on the 

Y %* Y • * »» »j« » » 

other hand always, PW^UD * With other suffixes is always written plene 

even in the Pentateuch. 

2 Sam. 24:14 iom. and 1 Chron. 21:13 vom * 

1 Kgs. 8:15 ; 2 Chron. 6:4 • 

1 Kgs. 8:29 ; 2 Chron. 6:20 . 

1 Kgs. 15:15 ’1^‘lp') (read , instead of which the Massorites without 

reason would put *tgTlpl), and 2 Chron. 15:18 Vt^lp*) • 

1 Kgs. 22:13 K e thibh and Q‘ri *pyi ; 2 Chron. 18:12 . 

2 Kgs. 11:18 inraro ; 2 Chron. 23:17 VnfPfD * 

2 Kgs. 14:12 V^p^p ; 2 Chron. 25:22 . 

2 Kgs. 21:6 ; 2 Chron. 33:6 • 

1 Kgs. 13:11 stands for ; see above. 

In the Kethibh this *> is omitted in 162 places, of which the little read hook 
Ezekiel alone contains 49. 


m by its form can. only be tbe plur. construct of an unused abstract 
D*nir = “ union” with suffix of 3d per. sing. masc. In VD1D ^ was necessary 

♦ y * 

to insert a * so that it should not be read 1D1D > but there was no fear of 

r ; - 

being read • Therefore as a rule no * was inserted. In eighty-nine places 

is read, and only in three places in Jeremiah Vlf?*. 

XIII. It is generally known that ) and * as vowel-signs in the middle of the 
word were arbitrarily written or omitted (scriptio plena and scriptio defectiva ). 
But from the parallel passages we learn that originally these vowel letters were 
nowhere written, in consequence of which the same word was differently read and 
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The latter reading is certainly the most correct, as is clear from 2 Sam. 8:13,14 
and Ps. 60:2. But could arise only from , not at all from Dili* • 

2 Sam. 22:26 *7j3J , Ps. 18:26 ‘"QJ QJ/; therefore what was written for¬ 

merly was ""DJ which admitted of being read * We would not omit to 




“ttCD 


• m a * » 

• • • 


■ ^ 

2 Sam. 22:38 fiflTIK’ 5 p S. 18:38 nil'll • 

1 Kgs. 22:30 ; 2 Chron. 18:29 

2 Kgs. 14:22 ; 2 Chron. 26:2 • 

2 Kgs. 25:24 ; Jer. 40:9 ■wo • 

The absence of the vowel letter * in the middle of the word also gave rise to 
different reading of the vowelless word. Josh. 21:33 1 Ghron. 6:42 nz> 

both words were originally written as above remarked. 

Josh. 21:15 pf? ; 1 Chron. 1:43 

2 Sam. 21:19 H ; 1 Chron. 20:5 K e thibh, Q°ri; at first no 

doubt was written , which could be read and . 

2 Sam. 22:51 KthSbh, ‘jHJO ; QH, ‘Tftjjfc ; Ps. 18:51 . 


2 Sam. 23:13 *7K 5 1 Chron. 11:15 "Wff , which reading is here 

* |t 

the original, I will not decide; but either could arise from the other only if 
were written instead of ™ • 

1 Kgs. 22:15 ; 2 Chron. 18:14 • 

1 Kgs. 22:35 -\QVQ ; 2 Chron. 18:34 . 


T "r: t 


2 Kgs. 11:12 ; 2 Chron. 23:11 • 

♦ 

2 Kgs. 11:19 WTI; 2 Chron. 23:20 . Originally *1^ was always 


written. 


2 Kgs. 11:19 ; 2 Chron. 23:20 *0*1^ VI • Originally even the plur. 


« •* 


Hiph, was written ^tj}^ and read . The writer of Chronicles read 

as plur. Hiph. and therefore added 'pin nx ■ 

Jer. 11:20 and ibid 20:12 p»*!j\{. 


• • » • 


Ibid 23:5 p*“|X and 33:15 p]p"l^ ■ 
Ibid 8:12 and 6:15 DpDH • 


* • 


It is very probable that the LXX. in Jer. 50:42 translates by tig nvp 


* • 


mi ■ So thctt 3*t so late & period even such & avoixL <is w&s writteii 
* 


without *. 




3nd the ixiflii* JIipli, instead of • -A* form IP 1 ? for 

is often dropped after the prefix S 


H of the infin. Hiph 


(cf. Olshausen, Lehrbuch , p. 140). 


n 1 ? 


times 


p 1 ? 


• r : 


This being supposed, we think we can explain the difficult superscription, 


in 


The text 


now runs: p 1 ? ntirt? mfjo 1 ? • I will not mention all the more or less 
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forced, often ungrammatical, explanations of expositors; they may be found in 

all commentaries on the Fsalms. We read r# rvto by my±> . The last 

word is as above remarked = and this may be a formula analagous to 

b'yityrb • -Pss. 32; 42; 44; 45; 52; 53; 55 ; 74; 78; 88; 89, and 142 bear the 
• * — * # ; 

superscription *7*3^0 ; Pss. 38 and 70 vsrnV • We do not know what these 

* J * ♦ *** + 

superscriptions mean; but we know that there were Levites to whom the epithets 
D'bO&D a nd D’JOO were applied (cf. 1 Chron. 15:22; 25:8; 2 Chron. 30:22; 

Ml * 

84:12; 35:3; Ezra 8:16; Xeh. 8:7,9); it is not then a far-fetched conjecture that 
these superscriptions have some connection with these titles of prominent Levites. 
It is possible that from the may have been named a poetical form fOrf? 

and from the another, b^wn , perhaps also Viil • 

XIV. According to what has been said there can be no doubt that the 
ancient Hebrews originally wrote just as all the other Semites, that is to say, 
without any indication of vowel sounds by vowel letters. The Hebrew text was 
therefore exposed to all ambiguities, or rather ten-fold ambiguity. The necessity 
of guarding against gross misunderstandings may have made itself felt tolerably 
early, in part probably even before the exile. The same thought occurred to the 
Semites as to the G-reeks and many other Aryan peoples, to select for the purpose 
of indicating the vowel sounds, those consonants which came nearest to them. 
It was desired to express especially the three fundamental vowels, a, % and u; 
indeed in the ancient period perhaps only these three vowels existed, and for this 
purpose the Hebrews chose He (which perhaps was called ha) for the long a at the 
end of the word, Y6dh for i and Waw for u in the middle also; 4 in the middle of 
the word remained without indication. I do not think that He and Y6dh at the 
end of the word served from the first to indicate the vowel sound ae and e, as we 
might suppose from the present vocalization and as is actually so inferred by most 
grammarians. Eor the present final ae was certainly at an earlier period a and 
Y6dh at the end of words served either to indicate long i or as a sign of the plural 
construct, for which purpose it was also inserted before suffixes, 3 Aleph was used 
extremely seldom and only at a later period to indicate a, and in those cases where 
this letter is now quiescent it was originally pronounced. Long e arising from 
a + i was rarely indicated and to express long 6 arising from a + u, Waw was 
also used, but probably not until later. 

Erom the want of ancient written documents we cannot give an exact chrono¬ 
logical account of the process of the several orthographical changes. What is 
certain is that this was gradual and extended over many centuries, and we may 
conjecture that it was as follows. When t fell away in the feminine ending at, 
He was written at the end very early and almost uniformly in order to indicate the 
preceding long a. This first step in the use of the consonant He as a vowel letter 
at the end of the word may have been taken as early as the ninth century B. 0.; 
for this application of it is found already in the inscription of the Moabite king, 
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Mesha, belonging to tills century.* In other words ending in a or a, the He was. 
generally written, but also pretty often omitted. Thus for example the so-called 
He local is wanting in the Samaritan recension of the Pentateuch, and in the Tal¬ 
mud it is expressly said of the Jews in Jerusalem that they used frequently to 
omit this He in writing. 

Yodh for i in the 1st per. sing. Perf. was likewise written very early and reg¬ 
ularly. It is possible, however, that this Y6dh was pronounced as a consonant 
and sounded perhaps as y i or y a; for I think the enigmatical termination ti of the 
1st per. sing. Perf. is probably connected with an ancient word from which the 
later Chaldee y at, y at a with the signification “ self,” derivedits origin. Probably 
later Waw began to be used for u as sign of the 3d per. plur. masc. and fern, of the 
Perf, and of the 2d and 3d plur. masc. Imperf., which was likewise done consist¬ 
ently when the verb had no suffix; but where it had, the *) was often omitted. 
Still later Waw and Yodh, like v and i in Latin, began to be written for w and i in 
the middle of words also, but this was not uniformly done, so that the placing or 
omitting of such vowel letters in many cases depended entirely on the arbitrary 

choice of the copyist. Thus, for example, ♦riDpfl j *JlD*pn ? and \ma>prr 
were all written. Hence we frequently find that the very same word is written in 
consecutive verses, sometimes with, sometimes without these vowel letters. 

The use of Y6dh for the use of the plural construct at the end of the word or 
before suffixes, seems to belong to the still later innovations in orthography. 
Many traces of the old orthography in which this Yodh was wanting before suf¬ 
fixes have remained in the Book of Ezekiel and elsewhere. 

Since all these changes proceeded gradually, as we have said, it is impossible 
to assign the period at which they took place. However from the fact that on the 
one hand in the writings dating from about the fourth century the vowel letters 
Waw and Y6dh in the middle of words were used much oftener than in the older 
books, while on the other hand the ancient texts cited in them were certainly, at 
least in part, written in the old orthography, as we see from the variants, we may 
infer that the employment of these vowel letters had come largely into use in 
that period. At that time also the Hebrew language began to die out and was no 
longer generally understood, and as great interest was taken just then about the 
ancient literature means were sought formaking the old writings intelligible. It 
never, however, became a general practice to express the vowel sounds in the 
middle of words by Waw and Yodh, for on the Maccabsean coins this usage is still 
very irregular, the same word being written at one time with, at another without 
vowel letters. It is especially in this respect that the Samaritan recension of the 
Pentateuch differs from the Jewish text. The later textual critics, the Massorites, 
endeavored to settle once for all what words were to be written in particular 
places with, and what without vowel letters. They called the former writing 

* Cf. above XII. * n inscription, line 22, may be an accusative dual, the T6dh 

therefore being pronounced as a consonant. 
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'male, i. e., seriptio plena , and the latter, choser, i. e M scriptio defectiva. These 
critics having probably no suspicion of the comparatively late origin of the vowel 
letters did not proceed according to any grammatical rules or linguistic principles; 
for they stated for example that a particular word was written in such and such 
places plene and in other specified places defective, in which statements there can 
be no question of any grammatical principles. They only registered the facts of 


pts they had before them, and which the 
MSS. often deviated from the Western 


But as 


arrive at any definite rule, and in fact we find that most MSS. of the Bible vary. 
Sometimes even printed Bibles offer many variants in this respect. Even the 
Jewish critics of the middle ages often contend with one another how a particular 
word is to be written in a particular place, adducing in support of their divergent 
views the readings of different MSS. reputed correct. 

With the help of the principle which has here been proved, as we believe, that 
the text of nearly all, if perhaps not quite all, the books of the Old Testament was 
originally written without vowel letters, and that it was only gradually and in the 
course of many centuries that these were introduced and not always consistently, 
many deviations of the LXX. can be explained. A former pupil of mine in the 
School of Divinity, now my colleague, Herr J. S. Jakimoff, has successfully applied 


many 


J er emi ah. 


In the explanation of the books of the Old Testament we must of course as a 
rule be guided by these vowel letters, for in explaining ancient writings tradition 
cannot and ought not to be disregarded; but we need not allow our hands to be 
tied by them. We need not claim an absolute authority for the vowel letters any 
more than for the still later vowel points. The ancient Sopherim and the later 
Massorites had on the whole good traditions, and they were also conscientious; 
without them we should grope in darkness like blind men. Had we been guided 
in the interpretation of the Old Testament solely by the very nearly related 
Semitic languages we should have introduced the greatest nonsense into our 
interpretation. This does not now happen on the philological side. But we have 
advantages over those ancient Sopherim and Massorites; historical knowledge, 
scientific, methodical criticism of the text and linguistic science. The latter was, 
of course, unknown to them and they had no idea of the development of the 
Hebrew tongue, or of older and later grammatical forms. Armed with these 
helps we are justified in moving freely here and there in opposition to their state¬ 
ments, and we may for instance when necessary read , although or 

nmif stands in the text since the author himself certainly always wrote only 
pjf •' So likewise we are justified in conjecturing here and there an ancient 
grammatical form misunderstood by the Sopherim and the Massorites; indeed the 
latter have too often thought it necessary to correct ancient forms as for instance 
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the pronoun of the 2d per. fem. and the 2d fem. Perf. in *J") and others. The 
Massorites have at least allowed the old form to remain in the text; the Sopherim 
on the contrary have unquestionably removed from the text by degrees at least nine- 
tenths of the ancient disused grammatical forms. Prom the few ancient forms 
which have accidentally remained, and with help of the Arabic language and of 
linguistic science, we are in a position to recover in many cases the original Hebrew 
forms, which, however, in our judgment has not yet been satisfactorily done. This 
alteration of the ancient grammatical forms and of the ancient orthography is by 
no means an isolated phenomenon; the same thing has taken place in all ancient 
or relatively ancient literature, until the books came to be regarded as sacred, 
when the alteration of even a single letter was avoided or until a critical feeling 

was awakened and what was ancient was intentionally preserved. A Sanskrit 

* 

scholar of authority has assured me that in the Yedas old and comparatively 
newer grammatical forms are often found side by side, which can only be a conse¬ 
quence of alterations of the ancient forms carried out without uniformity or con¬ 
sistency* I do not know whether this is also the case in separate portions of the 
A vesta. There is no question that the Homeric poems were grammatically made 
a mess of by the Alexandrians. The ancient Arabic poems also have not been 
handed down to us in their original form, although perhaps the scribes have 
sinned less here in matters of grammar than elsewhere. Even the Qoran has not 
been altogether spared by the most ancient grammarians or more properly Qurra, 

i 

i. e., readers of the Qoran. The literary works of the middle ages in Europe com¬ 
posed in modern languages, were for centuries altered in matters of grammar and 
orthography, as I have been assured by persons acquainted with these literatures. 

It follows from what has been said that it is quite absurd to try to determine 
the age of a work of the Old Testament by the orthography employed in it, as has 
frequently been attempted. Por it is certain that what the ancient authors wrote 
had exactly the appearance of the Phoenician text of the inscription on the tomb 
of Ashmunazar, in which neither vowel letters nor separation of the words appear. 
We have also adduced instances in which variations, arising from the want of 
vowel letters, occur in the one and the same biblical book. Different Sopherim, 
therefore, must have taken a different view of the same vowelless text in different 
parts of the same book. No doubt the vowel letters *1 and ♦ occur somewhat 
more sparingly in the Jewish (but not in the Samaritan) version of the Pentateuch 
than in the other books of the Old Testament; this, however, has no connection 
with the age of the Pentateuch, but the reason is this, that the text of the Penta¬ 
teuch began to be carefully attended to much earlier than that of the other books, 
on which account the external form of the Pentateuch assumed a comparatively 
fixed form much earlier than that of the other hooks. It is possible that the 
external form of the text of the Pentateuch as we have it, may date not only in the 
main hut even in most particular points from the first century, B. 0.; that of the. 


i 
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other books is certainly more recent. There is a tradition, apparently authentic, 
preserved in the Talmud from which it appears that even while the temple stood 
attempts were made by comparison of the temple manuscripts to settle particular 
points of orthography in the text, e. g., whether Jl^ft or should be 

written; whether N’n or Kltt* 

XV. As we are speaking of the external alterations of the text we will touch 
though it be but slightly on a point which we have treated in more detail in a 
dissertation written in Bus si an; we mean the gradual change of the ancient gram¬ 
matical forms by the Sopherim. The peculiar grammatical forms occurring in this 
or that Old Testament book are frequently used as a criterion of its age. Critics 
have hunted out in this or that book so-called Chaldaisms or Aramaisms and 


have said, this book must, therefore, have been composed in the period when the 
Hebrews came into connection with Aramaean nations and were influenced by 
their language. But in their arguing they forgot the most elementary principle 
of linguistic inquiry, namely that whilst a people may enrich its lexicon with for¬ 
eign words by intercourse with another nation or nations it never enriches its 
grammar with foreign grammatical forms. Did ever an Italian or a Frenchman 
in the middle ages write Latin with Italian or French grammatical terminations, 
although Italian and French are directly derived from Latin ? The anguage 
spoken by the Jews in the later period is not even derived from ancient Hebrew. 
Why then should we suppose that this or that Hebrew prose writer or poet who 
wrote such good Hebrew, used foreign, barbarous grammatical terminations ? 
But if we look closer at these grammatical Aramaisms, we find them to be noth¬ 
ing else but genuine ancient Hebrew grammatical forms which have been accidently 
retained here and there. 

The Hebrew language presents to the linguistic inquirer peculiar phenomena 
otherwise difficult of explanation. With respect to roots or stems, as well as to 


the whole grammatical structure , Hebrew comes very near the ancient Arabic. In 
neither language is there almost any trace of a mixture of stems . Words such as 


, made up of ?, ^, and Vw , of , KQp for KDnp > 

and forms like the Imperf. and taper. from -jftt and 1C? 

from *pri n °t occur either in Hebrew or in ancient Arabic decomposition of 
roots, and formations such as occur in vulgar Arabic e. g. for , 



Lo JJb for Lo j JJb 5 jjx- for (before the Imperf, to express the present), 

JoyJLjbo JLsT) Lo for ^ Lo with the signification “ thou art not 

erring 5 ? and the like are equally absent from both these tongues. Formations of 


new tenses as in vulgar Arabic by and ^ , in Aramaic by Kill ? ot a pres- 
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•©lit by combination of tbe participle with the pronoun, or for example, in Syriac 

5 Aramaic 1 st per, sing. Pres., pRQH 2d per. sing., 

1 st per. plur., ilHHPK 2d P er - P lur> > JTID5D 2 d per. sing., or the Tal- 

* ; T *’• I J ” ♦ 

mudic "I 8 N*D Sd per. sing. Pres, from IftK'] D’KP i these and similar more 

I ~ t : • |t 

recent formations will be looked for in vain in Hebrew and ancient Arabic, both 
languages bearing in this respect the stamp of antiquity. 

On the other hand, as regards grammatical terminations , and vocalization^ 
Hebrew deviates very much from ancient Arabic and stands in this respect 
almost on the same later stage of development as the vulgar Arabic. To probe 
this more exactly would lead us too far, and we shall therefore only indicate a 
few points. The different forms of the Imperf. have been lost in Hebrew and 
vulgar Arabic, and only the apocopated form has been preserved. The feminine 
form of the third per. plur. of the Perf. as also the dual in the verb have been 
quite lost in both these languages. Amongst other things, the following are 
common to Hebrew and vulgar Arabic; loss of all case endings and retention of 
the two accusative endings only in adverbs. Further dropping of vowel-endings 
in general in nouns and verbs; the Arab of the present day casts away the u at 
the end of nouns and puts a short e as a helping vowel under the second stem 
letter: ragel , which should properly be pointed 5 according to the 

♦ • • * • a 

• « « 

Babylonian pronunciation.* The modern Arab also says instead of JjcJ 

like the Hebrew. The final vowel £, in the 2 d per. pronoun fern, sing., separate 
and suffix and in the 2 d fern. Perf. is also dropped. The plural of the noun in in 
and the dual in ain is in both languages, formed from the oblique case, a charac¬ 
teristic mark of more recent languages generally. Further, transition of most 



syllable, etc. 

* The Samaritans also pronounce napheS, l<xhem, (DflS) but on the other hand, &ere§ = . 

Origen translates crapeg and vatyeg. 

t The Samaritans do not shorten the vowel in the construct, and similarly Origen transcribes 

^£) favi. Jerome also in his transcription of Hebrew words has a pronunciation differing much 

from the Massoritie vocalization, a fact which so far as I know, has hitherto not been noticed. 
Even Lud. Nowack, in his otherwise so admirable work on the importance of Jerome for the 
criticism of the Old Testament [Die Bedcutung des Hieronymus fuer die alttest. Texlkritik, 1876] has 
left this point out of account. One of my pupils, in. the Russian Divinity School, not long ago 
on a subject set by me, handed in an excellent work on this which, however, on account of 
many necessary improvements, has not been printed. In Stade’s Zeitschrift fuer die alttesta- 
mentliche Wtssemchaft, Vol. IV., 1884, pp. 3-83, is a dissertation by Prof. C. Siegfried: Die Aus- 
spraehe des Hebrliischen bel Hieronymus. 
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How are we to explain this antiquity on the one side and this dropping and 
wearing away of the older grammatical forms on the other ? The Hebrew lan- 


man 


dyed beard, in whom how 
the grey roots of the hair. 


Sopherim and the Massorites 


ancient language with a youthful but happily, tolerably transparent veil, so that 
the ancient form is still in many ways to be seen through it like the old writing 


in a palimpsest 


grammatical 


pronunciation by vowel signs; but fortunately were not altogether consistent in 
their work, so that they allowed the old forms to remain in many places, and 
where this was not done, they can often be restored with the help of comparative 


grammar 


termination in o or u (sometimes probably as in verbs ft" 4 ? 


remained in sinerle and 


single words like *j]"Vn 5 ^ or (Hum. 23:18 ; 24:3,15) iJ Wti") 

• • f A ft ft A 




in the Infinitive 1 V^ftft 4 ? 


The helping vowel 


♦ * 


in 


■ 

harsh pronunciation of the two consonants at the end of the word and falls away 
as superfluous before suffixes. Nunnation or more properly Mimmation , may 
have been retained in words like porch ” tfpp; perhaps also in 

in'proper names like 0 -ffttf, Db* 7 D » DftDS a * so > and in many other 

t\ ~ ; ■ t ; • It:* 

proper names ending in 0 and j. We have already spoken of the partially pre¬ 
served double accusative terminations. 

Of the plural in fl m, the only remnant directly preserved is the town name 
OWW (J°sh. 19:22). But many other traces have reached us from which 
we can see that the Hebrew plur., like the Arabic ^ , was dm, and not im. 

The pronoun of the 2 d per. plur. 0 ftfr$ was earlier pronounced an turn and 


• t 


then at turn, and still later attem* The u of at turn remains in the suf¬ 
fix of the 2d per. plur. of the Perf., when joined with a personal suffix 


as 


Mft^tDp for How 0ft is simply th 

# \ • —« I p * : - I : * *• 

also the pronoun of the 3d per. plur. 0ft for DP 


PPX 


Perhaps 


m. 


Klft 


DIP and afterwards (as usual with a vocalized 1 after a vowel) was shortened 
♦ ♦ 

^ _ - — _ . . * 


urn 


DP 


e. Perf. n*P£DD* . as well as that of the Impexf. 

• I TT 

is a shortening certainly very early of the plur. and O^Cpj^. 

plur. form has been preserved in (* sa - 35:1) an d * n 

f Perhaps this plur. ending occurs in other places in the Old Tes- 


* With the Samaritans attimma, where we find the regular softening of u to i. 

0 9 ^ o , 0^ 

t Partly also in many dialects of the vulgar Arabic, e. g., |*-Lo for )yXX3 T 


for 


for 
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tament where the Massorites regarded the ending Q (=nm) as a suffix of the 

3d per. plur. and therefore vocalized it Q-f-, Q—, Q“, or . Such a mistake, 

I think I find in Job 4:19 in the word • To whom does the plur. in 

» • 

this verb refer V Expositors have given themselves much trouble to explain this 

but without success. We believe that this word should be pointed D*)K3T 

: \ ; 

(= W3T); that th© Q at tho end is not a suffix of th.6 3d por# plur* hut a si^n of 
the plur. and that the verb refers to the * The sense is : “ They 

< f 4 9 ^ f 

are crushed by the moth,” or u They are crushed even by the moth.” It 
would be worth while to search in the books of the Old Testament whether there 
are not many suffixes of the 3d per. plur. masc. which can be unmasked simply 
as D the sign of the plur. 

The ancient dual form was a m a, sometimes also a n, from which the later 
form ayim (ayin) has been developed out of the oblique case formerly in use, 
just as the vulgar Arabic ain has been formed from the oblique case of ani, 
a ini. That ancient Hebrew form has remained in many names of towns, for 

example DTTlSi and i QJ*# aild 5 and }TH i JilD*! a ^d 

D?nDT, nbnhp (Ezek. 25:9) and D£lHpalso T |rnp, and others. 

Amongst names of towns with ancient dual ending we reckon also in 

which familiar name the ancient orthography was not changed, although the dual 
afterwards ended in ayim. This dual was therefore written in the ancient 
manner but was pointed and pronounced * We cannot well understand 

‘ ~ t : 

how a dual (so clearly indicated by the traditional pronunciation ayim) was not 
long since recognized in this name in which the orthography corresponds to the 
ancient and the vocalization to the later dual form. In Arabic we have three 


forms of a dual, namely the ancient in ani, the vulgar in ain from which now 

en has originated In the termination of the name in question we find the same 

process of development. The ancient form is maintained in the orthography D 1 ?, 

♦ 

the later in the traditional pronunciation. How we have the Greek I powalfa 
and Aramaic The etymology of the old Jebusite name from 


• 4 


TV an( * with signification u Dwelling of peace ” I will only call 

strange. The name is derived from an old root the meaning of which 

amongst the ancient Jebusites, the builders of that city, we do not know and 
need not know. Perhaps corresponds to the Arabic: (Jo,) with the 




signification 11 pulchro modo disposita fuit res.” At all events has the form 

of a Semitic root. is a noun formation from the Imperf., of very ancient 

origin, coming down from an extinct people, and a quite possible Semitic form. 
We do not possess any grammar or texts of the language of the pre-Mosaic Jebu¬ 
sites who may have formed Imperfs. and from these nouns in a manner different 


from the Hebrew. As Jerusalem consisted mainly of the upper and lower city, 
its name, like that of many other Oanaanitish cities, had a dual form. 
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According to this, of course D 1 ?^ (Gen. 14:18) where the priest Melchizedek 

11 ^ 

reigned cannot be identical with Jerusalem, as indeed has long since been main¬ 
tained by many. Whether we are to understand Jerusalem by (printed 

in Ps. 76:8 I leave undecided. Perhaps is a play on words with the 

• i 

use of the termination of u Jerusalem”; it is, however, also possible that Shiloh 
is meant, which name the LXX. probably not without reason pronounced 
The expression *j^D (Psalms, l. c.) suits better the tabernacle in Shiloh than the 
temple at Jerusalem. 

Since there can be no doubt that the ancient Hebrew dual termination was 
it would perhaps be worth while here also to search whether the ending Q 
may not here and there be a dual and not the suffix of the Sd per. plur. masc. 

It cannot be our purpose to enumerate all the ancient grammatical forms 
preserved in the books of the Old Testament. We shall therefore only draw 
attention to the following. We mean the so-called Aramaisms or Chaldaisms of 
which we were last speaking, and the occurrence of which in this or that Old 
Testament book has been used to determine its age. Gesenius in his History of 
the Hebrew Language ( Qeschichte der Hebrdischen Sprache, 1816) has enumerated 
a long series of such Aramaisms. A little later (1818) Hartmann in his book, 
Linguistische JSinleitung in das Studium der JBiicher des alten Testaments enlarged 
this series still further. Later again (1880) Lud. Hirzel published a dissertation 
entitled, JDe Chaldaeismi biblici origine et auctoritate critica commentatio. Here 
one is amazed to see what sort of things are adduced as Chaldaisms. Amongst 

others are brought forward Hill (Gen. 27:29*), iUOffl (== "JUcib) (*&*& 30: 

38); the ending in f!) of the 3d per. plur. Imperf. masc.; for (Deut. 

32:36); of course also the pronoun of the 2d per. fem., *nX > the suffix of the 
same person in > 3 — for Tj—, the 2d per. Perf. fem. in *J“| ,t and others like these.* 
All this was excusable in the year 1830, but not, in the last edition of DeVY'ette’s 
Lehrbuch der historish-kritischen Einleitung , edited by Schrader in the year 1869, 
in p. 318, Anm. 5, and c, and p. 375, Anm. 6, should the forms for J"1N > 
the suffixes ^ for ^, iy for , and and for and 

be adduced as Aramaisms and inferences drawn from them as to the date 
of the Books of Kings and the Book of Ruth. This in our opinion ought not to 
have occurred. I must also express my astonishment that men like Olshausen 
and Hupfeld hold a later origin of such grammatical forms to be possible; for 


* rrn was originally HIH, as rrn was originally mtl ; for otherwise the proper name 
nm could not have been supposed to be derived therefrom. The form niH for tTH is there¬ 
fore ancient Hebrew. Cf. Isa. 16:4; Neh. 6:6; Eecles. 2:22 and 11:3. I think, too, that 1 consecu¬ 
tive is nothing but a remnant of the verb HIH , although Ewald and Gesenius are of a different 

opinion. 

t Oishausen also thinks that the termination O was indeed an ancient form “ but only later 

~ -* ' . Cf. Hupfeld, Die Psalmen , 2* 


(Lehrbuch 


Ausg. Bd. IV M p. 229, on Ps. 116): but for the reasons above stated we cannot admit any gram- 


language 


” --'-- ^ t 

is perhaps a corruption from 

i m ^ 
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for example miglit originate from *ft£< but not vice versa . We think it unneces- 
sary to prove that tftjtf is the original form, which has also been preserved in the 
K fl thibli pretty often (Judg. 17:2; 1 Kgs. 14:2; 2 Kgs. 4:16,23; Jer. 4:30, and 
Ezek. 36:13). In vulgar Arabic also ant has come from the ancient anti. So 
also in Syriac anti was written, but pronounced a t. The same is the case with 
the suffix pronoun of the 2d per. sing, fem.; the i of the termination ti has been 
lost in Hebrew for the most part, in vulgar Arabic entirely, whilst in Syriac it is 
still written but not pronounced. It is very remarkable that the ancient form 

is still found in Psalm 137:6 the post-exile date of which cannot be 

♦ ♦ *# • t *♦ 


questioned; for from this we see that at that time the ancient form was still in use. 

The ancient form of the 2d per. sing. fem. being *ftft for ftj>£, it naturally 
follows that the 2d per. fem. Perf. also was originally ♦rfrop . This form has 
been frequently preserved in the K'thibh (especially in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Kuth) as well as where a suffix is added, e. g., , in which ease sometimes 


^ft is written, sometimes only ft . Since from what has been said tft^ton may 

' * I 

be either 1st per, common or 2d per. fem. sing, it would here also be worth while 
to search whether here and there the 2d per. fem. has not been mistaken for the 
1st per. S. Pinsker has undertaken this task and found that in the following 
places the 2d per. fem. has been taken for the 1st, namely, Jer. 2:20, *ft*0&y and 

where the LXX. Syriac and Yulgate correctly understand these verbs as 
the 2d per,; also ibid. 6:2 VVJJft; Judg, 6:7 *ftDpt^; Ezek. 16:50 *ft*Xl; 


♦JTJ13 , and Mic. 4:13 ♦ftD ta lf"TfYl 


him 


Pinsker conjectures the same also in the following places: Isa. 23:6; 62:6, and 
Ezek. 16:61, but in these we cannot absolutely agree with him.* 

The ancient Participle feminine ended in tft from which later arose ft™ and 


n 


form 


Hos 


’rank; Mic. 7:8 and 10, ; Isa. 1:21 ♦ftKpD ; and in the K*thibli in Jer. 

22:23 and *ftJipO ; 51:13 'fi&W ; 2 Kgs/ 4:23 * Accordingly 

MH^Dp may be 1st per. sing. Perf.; 2d per. sing. fem. Perf. and Participle fem. 
Before the introduction of the vowel letters only ft^COp was written always. 
This might be read katalti, 1st per. sing. fem. Perf. and 2d per. sing. fem. 
Perf.; katalta, 2d per. rnasc. sing.; katlat, or rather katalata, 3d per. 
sing. fem. Perl; and kotalti, Parfcic. fem. sing. 

It follows, we think, from what has here been said that in explaining the books 
of the Old Testament we have the right where necessary of disregarding not only 
the later vowel signs but also the vowel letters and of not allowing ourselves to be 
bound by them. The expositor must have before his mind the ancient grammat¬ 
ical forms also in order to see whether one or other of these forms may not have 
been mistaken by the Sopherim and the Massorites, and wrongly interpreted. 


*See S. Pinsker, ‘‘ Eirilettung in das BabylontschJiebraisdhe Puriktuationsmtem” Vienna, 
1863, pp. 90-100. 




THE PENTATEUCHAL QUESTION, II. GEN. 12:6-37:1. 


By Professor W. Henry Green, 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

In resuming the discussion of the divisive hypothesis in its application to the 
Book of Genesis, a brief statement may be made at the outset of the attitude 
taken and the positions which it is believed can be successfully established. 

1. The hypothesis that the Pentateuch as a whole or Genesis in particular is 
made up of documents originally distinct, but which have been woven together in 
their present form by a .Redactor, has no external support whatever. There is no 
intimation in any quarter that such documents ever existed, or that a composite 
origin was ever attributed to the Pentateuch or to any part of it. The burden of 
proof lies wholly upon those who affirm the existence of these documents; and 
the proof demanded should be clear and convincing in proportion to the revolu¬ 
tionary character of the hypothesis and the gravity of the consequences deduced 
from it. 

2. The criteria relied upon to establish the hypothesis are precarious to the 
last degree. The chances of error in effecting the analysis multiply with every 
step of the process, while there is no possibility of verifying the results. Under 
these circumstances one may he pardoned for hesitating to accept conclusions, 
however confidently put forth, respecting the precise share of several different 
writers otherwise unknown, in what is assumed to have been their joint produc¬ 
tion. 

3. The harmony and continuity of the history and the clear evidences of a 
plan consistently pursued throughout, which has shaped the whole from first to 
last, and into which every separate portion enters as a component part, positively 
exclude the idea that Genesis is made up of selections from independent docu¬ 
ments separately conceived and written. 

In entering upon the examination of a new section of Genesis we are entitled 
to assume the results previously reached in the portion already traversed. Every 
argument adduced by critics for the first eleven chapters has been carefully, and, 
I think it may he said, candidly examined, and found to be inconclusive. And 
as the early chapters of Genesis have always been regarded as the stronghold of 
the hypothesis, the part to which it can with most plausibility be applied, and 
where, if anywhere, its truth can be established, our experience has only tended to 
increase our distrust of both the methods and the results, which have thus far been 
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found to be arbitrary and fallacious. At the very least it may be claimed, that so 
far as we have been able to discover, no presumption arises in favor of the critical 
partition of Genesis from chs. 1-11. Is there any more reason for accepting the 
partition in the chapters that follow ? This is the question to which we now 
address ourselves. 

The Divine Names. 

The alternate use of the divine names Elohim and Jehovah in successive sec¬ 
tions of Genesis first suggested the critical partition of the book upon this basis. 
The radical assumption has been that different writers respectively characterized 
by the employment of one or other of these terms for God, could alone account 
for the phenomena. Other considerations have been held to corroborate this, 
such as the alleged continuity of P and J sections respectively, and certain char¬ 
acteristics of style and thought, which it is claimed, are peculiar to each. Never¬ 
theless the alternation of the divine names remains the corner-stone of the critical 
edifice in all its forms. In the recent refinements of the hypothesis and attempts 
to render the analysis more subtle and searching, increased stress has been laid on 
the collateral supports, and many discriminations are made, which rest on them 
alone. But the divine names are, after all, the starting point of the hypothesis 
and that upon which it ultimately reposes. It is upon this basis and within the 
limits of sections thus determined, that the first steps have to be taken toward 
gathering other criteria of P or J, and whatever plausibility these possess, is due 
to the alleged fact that they are peculiar to sections characterized by one particu¬ 
lar name. The divine names are thus cardinal and fundamental to the hypoth¬ 
esis, while all beside is secondary and subsidiary. 

It is accordingly of prime importance in this discussion to ascertain whether 
the manner, in which the divine names are employed in Genesis, lends any real 
support to the hypothesis. We have already seen that in Genesis, chs. 1-11, they 
are used appropriately and significantly, and in a manner to indicate intelligent 
use by a writer, alive to their distinctive meaning, rather than the accidental 
result of blending two distinct writings. The same is the case in the section of 
Genesis now before us, chs. 12-36; the divine names there found do not justify 
critical partition, for 

1. In several instances the name Jehovah occurs where it cannot be made to 
conform to the hypothesis, and the critics are obliged to rid themselves of it by 
arbitrarily changing the text, or calling in the aid of the Redactor. This is the 
more remarkable because it is a ruling principle with the critics to adjust their 
sections into harmony with the divine names, so that the occurrence of Elohim or 
of Jehovah ipso facto determines the document to which any given passage must 
be assigned. And yet, in the cases referred to, “ Jehovah ” is found in such con¬ 
nections that adherence to this rule becomes impracticable. 
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1) In eh. 14:22 Jehovah occurs in combination with. El Elyon and in a passage 
universally regarded by the critics as not belonging to J and which some of them 
hesitatingly attribute to E. Here they have no resource but to eject “ Jehovah ” 
from the text, though the appropriateness and significance of the name in the 
connection confirm its genuineness. Abram’s God is the same that Melchize- 
dek worshiped, v. 19, with the addition of the special name, by which he was 
known to the chosen race. The omission of Jehovah from a few MSS. of the 
JLXX. and from the Peshitto, to which Dillmann appeals, is doubtless due to 
transcribers conforming v. 22 to v. 19. That it is of no critical significance is 
plain from the fact that the LXX. repeatedly depart from the Hebrew text of 
Genesis in regard to the divine names, where the latter is clearly correct and 
universally conceded to be so. 

2 ) The first chapter, in which Elohim is found, ch. 17, begins v. 1, “ Jehovah 
appeared unto Abram,” This identical expression occurs 12:7; 18:1; 20:2,24; 
and the accuracy of the text is further confirmed by Ex. 0:2,3, a passage of which 
the critics make great account. Yet because it is is here inconsistent with their 
hypothesis, and for no other reason Jehovah is expunged and Elohim substituted 
for it. 

3) The next chapter in which Elohim occurs with any frequency is ch. 20. 
But here again Jehovah has intruded itself in an unwelcome manner, v. IS, and 
the verse is summarily declared not to belong to this section in its original form, 
but to be a subsequent addition by E. 

4) Oh. 21:1, Jehovah occurs in two successive clauses identical in significa¬ 
tion. This is in violation of a critical dictum, of which extensive use is made, 
that repetitions of the same thought are indicative of distinct writers. Jehovah 
is accordingly erased in the second clause, Elohim is put in its place, and the 
clause is then attached to the latter end of the following sentence, which for other 
critical reasons has to be split in two. And by this sort of jugglery a sentence is 
manufactured for P out of parts of two distinct sentences, with a sentence of J 
thrust into the middle of it, and a shift is thus made, as will be pointed out here¬ 
after, to evade certain other critical embarrassments, which could not be escaped 
by a less violent procedure. 

5) In ch. 22 Elohim dominates. But in v. 2 it is necessary to get rid of 
“Moriah,” since this name is a compound with Jehovah as one of its elements ; 
though the critics are sorely puzzled to find a substitute, neither Moreh (Tuch), 
Hamorites (invented by Wellhausen in the sense of Shechemites on the basis of 
Gen. 33:19), nor Amorite (Dillmann) have gained acceptance. The eminent 
appropriateness of the temple mountain as the scene of Abraham’s sacrifice is 
freely conceded by those, whose critical prepossessions compel them to regard it as 
a late interpolation. Consistency next obliges them to expunge v. 14 with its 
twice repeated “ Jehovah ” and its double allusion to the name Moriah. Eurther 
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in v. 11, “ Jehovah ” is erased and “Elohim” substituted, because the hypothesis 
requires it. For the same reason vs. 15-18 with its two-fold “ Jehovah,” though 
an essential part of the narrative, which manifestly lacks completeness without 
it, is magisterially declared to be an interpolation, the critics not being at one 
upon the question whether it is borrowed from a parallel account by J or is a free 
addition by R. 

6 ) Again in 28:21 Jehovah inconveniently occurs in an Elohim connection, 
and the critics have no resource but to throw it out of the text as an interpolation, 
though by doing so they destroy the structure of the sentence. Verse 22 may 
very properly continue the apodosis begun by in toe rejected clause, but 

t r : 

from the collocation of the words cannot introduce the apodosis, to which never¬ 
theless it of necessity belongs. So at least Dillmann affirms. 

2. The assumption that the names Elohim and Jehovah are indicative of 
distinct writers, inevitably leads to the parcelling of closely connected narratives 
and even of single sentences in a manner that is quite incredible. Thus : 

1) In the sacrifice of Isaac the narrative has Elohim until the critical moment 
when Abraham takes the knife to slay his son, v. 10; but it is the angel of 
Jehovah, who arrests his hand and rewards his obedience by renewed promises of 
blessing more solemnly confirmed than ever before, vs. 11-18. Each of these 
portions presupposes the other and is unmeaning and incomplete without it. 
Astruc, Eiclihorn and Gramberg are, however, consistent enough to assign vs. 
1-10 to the Elohist and vs. 11 sqq. to the Jehovist, though Gramberg evidently felt 
the difficulty of the case; for he admits that it is quite impossible to account for 
such a close mutual correspondence of paragraphs taken from distinct treatises 
without the assumption that the compiler, instead of transcribing them verbatim, 
has adapted them to one another. So serious is this difficulty in fact that Tuch and 
all subsequent critics here shrink from the application of their own criteria and 
resort instead to an arbitrary change of text, as already explained in 1, 4). 

2 ) In like manner Jacob’s lying down to sleep and dreaming of the ladder 
with ascending and descending angels, 28:11,12, is referred to the Elohist, while 
Jehovah’s address to him from the summit of it and Jacob’s awaking out of 
sleep is given to the Jehovist, vs. 13-16, and the attempt is made by sundering 
the second portion from the first to give it a different meaning from that which it 
must necessarily have in its present connection, thus gratuitously charging the 
Redactor with perverting its sense, which not only makes the narrative in its 
existing form untrustworthy but destroys the basis on which they rest their own 
conclusions. 

3) A yet more remarkable piece of patchwork is found in the account given 
of the birth of Jacob’s children, 29:31-80:24. The story of the birth of Leah’s 
first four sons is taken from J, of her next two from E, of Rilhah’s two sons from 
E, or rather partly from E and partly from J as is inferred from other criteria 
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additional to the divine names, of Zilpall’s two from J only, of Rachel’s eldest 
son Joseph from P, J and E, all of whom conspire in constructing one sentence* 
30:22, and finally of Rachel’s youngest son Benjamin, 35:16-18, from JE, which 
means that the critics are unable to decide whether it is from J or E, or that these 
are so inextricably involved that it is impossible to separate them. 

Further illustrations are unnecessary. $Tow, how paragraphs drawn from 
independent sources happen to fit together so exactly and to read as though 
written continuously by the same hand, or why a sensible Redactor should have 
constructed these and similar narratives in such a piecemeal fashion, it is difficult 
to understand. 

3. It adds to the complication of the critical hypothesis, and creates a fresh 
demand for clear proofs of its reality, that it has been found necessary to assume 
two Elohists, one prior to Gen. 20, the other forming the great bulk of the Elohim 
sections from that to the end of the book. The criteria of Elohist and Jehovist 
gathered from the early part of Genesis prove inapplicable except in rare instances 
in the subsequent portion. This naturally engenders the suspicion that the 
criteria derived from the opening chapters are too hasty a generalization, based 
on insufficient data and falsified by the chapters that follow. Jehovah sections in 
the first of Genesis contain words and phrases and ideas, which it is claimed are 
peculiar to them and not found in contiguous Elohim sections. We continue our 
examination a few pages further and the alleged peculiarities of the Jehovist are 
repeated in Elohim sections to such a degree that no discrimination can be made 
between them but with the utmost difficulty. The natural conclusion w T ould seem 
to be that this annuls the distinction between the Elohist and the Jehovist, This 
is evaded by claiming that there are two Elohists. If this is not to be regarded as 
a mere evasion, adequate proof must be given of their separate existence. 

Ilgen’s grotesque sundering of two Elohists met no acceptance, and there is 
reason to believe that it was abandoned by the author himself.* Hupfeld’s later 
attempt in the same direction was carried through with great ingenuity but with 
an immense amount of hyper criticism. It was repelled at first as a retrograde 
movement.! But the sudden ascendancy of the revolutionary criticism which 
made P not the primary basis, but the latest constituent of Genesis and the 
Pentateuch, and so rendered the supplementary hypothesis impossible, led to the 
eager welcoming of Hupf eld’s discovery of the separate and independent existence 
of J and E. 

4 . It is further to be borne in mind that it is only to a very inconsiderable 
extent that critical sections are determined by the divine names, Elohist and 
Jehovist sections and paragraphs are claimed without the occurrence of the 
corresponding divine name in either, and the limits of sections are very largely 

.. . m .. . . . >»■ . ..* 

* F. H. Ranke, TJntersuchungen tiber den Pentateuch , I., p. 358, note. 

+ Delitzscb, Commentar ttber die Genesis, 3d edition, p. 42. 

*4 
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thus opened for the admission of purely subjective considerations, and the criteria 
of Elohist and Jehovist so ascertained may easily be factitious and arbitrary, 
being dependent on adjustments made by the critics. 

5 . The divine names of the Book of Genesis do not require for their explana¬ 
tion the hypothesis of different writers; nor is the complexity of the subject 
relieved by such a hypothesis. On the contrary it adds seriously to the embar¬ 
rassments and the difficulties of the case. General biblical usage discriminates 
between and HW in a manner corresponding to the character and the 

signification of these names. In some connections Elohim is the only appropriate 

Dthers Jehovah, and in others still either is admissible. The employment 
of the divine names in Genesis can be satisfactorily explained, if the same liberty 
is allowed there that is observable in other books of the Bible or even in the 
so-called J sections of Genesis itself. An attempt will be made to show this 
hereafter in detail. It is, however, explicitly conceded by Tuch * who neverthe¬ 
less objects that this still leaves unexplained the limitation of each of these names 
to special sections having a peculiar diction and range of ideas, as well as the 
continuity of the Elohim sections. He was unable to find a like continuity in the 
J sections, though later critics claim to have discovered it, and to have discovered 
likewise that the Elohim sections which he thought homogeneous and continuous 
are really neither, but are made up of two dissimilar and wholly independent 
constituents P and E. We proceed to examine whether there is such a continuity 
in either of these classes of sections or such peculiarities of thought and language 
as warrant the acceptance of the divisive hypothesis in any of its forms. 


SEC. 5. GEN. 12:6-17:27. 

A. The Divine Names. 


occur 


until ch. 17, where it is found repeatedly and with the exception of v. 1 exclu¬ 


sively. 

design. 


These names are in every instance used appropriately and with evident 
The alternation is so significant and grows so directly out of the circum- 
stances of the case and the whole plan of the history, that it cannot possibly be the 
.accidental result of blending together separate Elohist and Jehovist documents. 

Jehovah is the name by which the God of the chosen race is distinctively 
known. It is accordingly Jehovah who bids Abram leave Ms kindred and his 
father’s house, 12:1,4, with the promise to multiply his seed and to give him 


Oanaan, 12:2,7: 18:14-17, to whom 


Abram’s 


punish the guilty 


Abram appealed as the universal sovereign, 14:22, who appeared to Abram 


* Comm&ntar liber die Genesis, 2d edition, p. xxxvii. 
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12:7, spake to him, 12:1,4,7; 18:14; ch. 15, and covenanted with him, 15:18, 
whom Sarai recognized as directing all that affected her, 16:2,5, who cared for 
Hagar as a member of Abram’s family, 16:7 sqq., though in the mouth of this 
Egyptian maid, 16:13, as well as in the name of her son, 16:11,15, we find not 
Jehovah but El. The critics profess to find fragments of P in these chapters, but 
by what lucky accident has it occurred that Elohim does not once appear in any 
such fragment to break the constant regularity with which Jehovah is introduced 
as guiding, blessing and guarding Abram and all that belongs to him, and as the 
object of his worship? How comes it to pass that Elohim is thus steadfastly 
reserved for ch. 17, where it is as plainly demanded by the situation, as Jehovah 
had been in all that preceded ? 

But, it may be asked, is it not still Jehovah, the God of the chosen race, who 
enters into covenant with Abraham and who establishes circumcision as the seal 
of that covenant and the perpetual badge of the covenant people ? It is Jehovah, 
who appears to Abram and engages in this solemn transaction with him, as is 
expressly declared v. 1. The critics here dispute the genuineness of the word 
“ Jehovah ” for no other reason than that it conflicts with their hypothesis. The 
text bears intrinsic evidence of correctness as it stands. Jehovah announces 
himself as the Almighty God, and the reason for this is obvious. The promise of 
a numerous seed made to Abram at the outset had been repeated from time to 
time for four and twenty years, and there had been as yet no indication of its 
fulfilment. Meanwhile in his advancing age and that of Sarai, all natural hope 
of offspring had vanished. The time has now come when his persistent faith 
shall be rewarded. The promise is on the eve of accomplishment. ^Nature has 
failed, but the divine omnipotence is all sufficient. Isaac shall be bom the next 
year; and in anticipation of this event Abram is required to circumcise his house¬ 
hold and thus express his confidence in the assurance given him. The emphasis 
here laid on God’s almighty power is indicated by El Shaddai, v. 1, followed 
by Elohim, the title of the God of creation, throughout the interview and to the 

end of the chapter. 

B. The Critical Partition. 

The critics endeavor to make out a show of continuity for P in the history of 
Abraham by picking out a sentence here and there from ch. 12-16, sundering it 
from its connection and transferring it to P. But they have no better reason and 
are no more successful in this than in their attempt to establish the continuity of 
J in the narrative of the flood, see pp. 168,169* In order to bridge the chasm 
from ch. 11 to ch. 17 six verses and parts of three others, referring to the principal 
events that had taken place in the interval, are rent from their proper context and 

* All references not otherwise specified are to Hebraica, Vol. V. 
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claimed for P, viz., Abram’s removal from Haran to the land of Canaan, 12:4b,5 ;* 
his separation from Lot, 13:6,lib, 12a; his connection with Hagar, 16:1,3; and 
the birth of Ishmael, vs. 15,16. These verses and clauses fit perfectly in their 
context, and no one would ever dream that they had been inserted from another 
document but for the necessity laid upon the critics to discover something that 
could be attributed to P, which might explain the situation in ch. 17 (viz., Abra¬ 
ham’s presence in Canaan, v. 8, his son Ishmael, vs. 18,20, born thirteen years 
before, v. 25, though Sarah had no child, vs. 17,19), as well as Lot’s abode in the 
cities of the plain, 19:29. But notwithstanding this urgent motive Ilgen (1798) is, 
so far as I know, the only critic prior to Hupfeld (1853), who could find any indi¬ 
cation of P in chs. 13; 15; 16. Astrue, Eichhorn, Gramberg, Stahelin, Delitzsch 
(1st edition), and even Yater with his fragmentary proclivities, were equally unable 
to sunder anything from ch. 12. Tuch (1838) suggested doubtfully in his exposi¬ 
tion, though with more confidence in the introduction to his commentary, that 
12:5 belonged to P on a ground which subsequent critics have annulled, viz., its 
resemblance to 36:6 and 46:6, which are in a context referred by him to P, but 
denied by others to be his.f 


1. Chapter 12:4b,5. 

The reference of 12:4b,5 to P is argued by Hupfeld and others on the follow¬ 
ing grounds: 

1. Because v. 5 repeats 4a. But 

1) Hothing is more common in the Hebrew historians than repetitions of this * 
sort where no one imagines that there is a diversity of writers. A general state¬ 
ment of obedience to the divine command, v. 4a, is followed by a more particular 
account of what was done in accordance with it, v. 5. So Gen. 7:5,7 sqq.; 37:5-8; 
41:45c,46; 42:20c,24,26 sqq.; Judg. 4:15c,17; 1 Sam. 17:49,50; 2 Sam. 15:16,17; 

2 Kgs. 11:16,20. 

2) Verse 5 is indispensable to make the connection between vs, 4a and 6. In 
4a Abram goes forth it is not said whither. In v. 6 he is already in Canaan and 
passing through it. It is presupposed that he had arrived there and that the 


* These verses are considered here in connection with the passage to which they properly 
belong, although by the division adopted from Prof. Harper they are referred to the preceding 
section. 

t An apt illustration 1b here afforded of the facility with which critics by slightly shifting the 
lines of division can serve a purpose which they have in view or can alter the complexion of the 
alleged documents with which they are dealing. Tuch { Genesis 2 , p. xliii, note) was inclined to 
assign 12:5,6,8; 18 ;18 to P. This would account for the place of Sarah’s death and hurial, 28:2,19, 
which otherwise there is nothing in P to explain. Knohel reaches a like result by giving P 12: 
4b,5,6,8a,9. The connection in J was thus broken, hut that was no objection on the supplement¬ 
ary hypothesis, of which they were advocates, that J was not an independent document, but 
consisted of sections and paragraphs added to P. Schrader gives 6a,8a,9 to E on the ground that 
one from the northern kingdom of Israel, as he is assumed to be, would feel more interest in 
associating Abram- with Shechem and Bethel, than J from the kingdom of Judah. Dillmann 
objects that 6b and 8b cannot be separated from 6a and 8a, an objection equally valid, as is 
shown in the text, against his own removal of v. 5, which is a necessary link between v. 4 and v. 6,. 
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name of the country has been made known to the reader and need not be repeated. 
But the missing statements on these points are only found, in v. 5. 

2. 12:5b is parallel to 11:31b and evidently its continuation. 

This is unhesitatingly admitted and is quite consistent with the unity of the 
book, of which it is a natural sequence. 

3. Yerse 5 has words and phrases peculiar to P. 

The following instances are adduced, viz.: 

f!p?l took as in 11:31; 36:6; 46:6. But it is because of this very word, which is arbitrarily 

used in tbe same manner in J, 8:20; 12:19; 24: assumed to belong* to him. 

61; 82:23,24; 43:13; 47:2; and in E, 20:14; 22:3; person is not peculiar to P, as appears 

V * 

46:18,19. from its occurrence in Gen. 2:7; 14:21; Beut. 

goods and to get are claimed as 10:22; 24:7; 27:25; Josh. 10:28-39; 11:11; notto 

undoubted characteristics of P, but as it would speak of Gen. 46:15-27, which several eminent 

appear on very slender grounds. The verb and critics ascribe to another than P. Dillmann 
noun occur together in four passages, Gen. 12: (Genesis, p. 219} remarks that “it was scarcely 
6; 31:18; 36:6; 46:6; and the noun alone in six possible to avoid using for persons of 

v * 

other places in Genesis and twice besides in the both sexes free and slave.” 

rest of tbe Pentateuch. The critics themselves ptf land of Canaan is classed as ohar- 

refer it six times to another than P, Gen. 14: acteristic of P; but it occurs repeatedly in 

11,12,16,21; 16:14; Num. 16:32. Once and once both J and E, viz., 42:5,7,13,29,32; 44:8; 45:17,25; 

only it stands in a context by common consent 46:31; 47:1,4,13,14,15; 50:5. It is used to de« 

referred to P, Num. 35:3. In every other in- signate the land promised to Abram, 17:8, in 
stance the verse or paragraph in which it is contrast with Haran from which he came, 

found is cut out of a J or E context, or one of 12:5; 16:3; and the cities of the plain selected 

disputed origin, and is assigned to P mainly by Lot, 13:12. 

4. This statement could not have been lacking in P. 

This is a frank avowal of the motive by which the critics are actuated in 
rending v. 5 from its connection. But instead of an argument for the hypothesis, 

it is simply a confession of the straits to which it is reduced. 

6. The mention of Abram’s age in v. 4b is held to be a sufficient reason for 

ascribing it to P. But 

1) The critics as a rule impute dates and statements of men’s ages to P, 
even though the context, in which these are imbedded, is derived by them from 
some other document, as here and 41:46. But the refusal to credit any writer but 
P with such a statement, when occurring naturally in the course of a paragraph 
attributed to him is an arbitrary procedure, in which the critics largely deal, and 
amounts to determining in advance what each document must be instead of seek¬ 
ing fairly to discover what it really is. Inconsistently enough, where a different 
motive operates, they allow that E recorded Joseph’s age, Gen. 50:22,26; and that 
of Joshua, Josh. 24:29, in which P as a native of Judah is presumed to have less 
interest. If the various statements of the ages of the patriarchs, when put 
together, yield a consistent chronology, this is no excuse for critical surgery, hut 
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is simply one indication more that the Book of Genesis is woven together too 
firmly to "be rent asunder, except by a violence which will destroy the fabric. 

2) 4b presupposes 4a. It is not a statement that Abram went forth from 
Haran, but a declaration of his age at the time, implying that the fact of his 
having done so had been already mentioned; and for this reasen it cannot connect 
with 11:31, as the critics propose, where no such affirmation is made. 


2, Chapter 13:6,11b, 12a. 

In favor of assigning IB:6,11b,12a to P it is urged 

* 

1. Verse 6 is superfluous beside the detailed account of the separation, vs. 7 
sqq. 

But this disregards the frequent usage of Hebrew writers to state first in a 
summary manner, what is subsequently unfolded in detail. Thus Judg. 20:35,36a 
precedes the more particular recital, vs. 36b-46; 1 Kgs. 5:9 is expanded in vs. 10- 
14 [A.Y. 4:29 in vs. 30-34); 6:14 in vs. 15-36; 11:3b in vs. 4-8; 2 Kgs. 21:2 in vs. 
3-9. See also the examples of a like nature given under the preceding head. 

2. Its close correspondence with 36:7. 

The expressions used in the two passages are almost identical, which speaks 
strongly for their common authorship, which we too affirm and insist upon in the 
interest of the unity of the book. This is no argument for diversity of documents, 
nor that v. 6 belongs to any other than its present context. 

3. lib is unnecessary after 11a; and 12a represents Lot as having a fixed 
abode, while according to 11a and 12b he led the wandering life of a nomad in 
tents. 


But after the mention of Lot’s removal eastward it was still important to 
state distinctly that this effected a separation between him and Abram. Kautzsch 
and Socin substantially confess this when they assume that J here made explicit 
mention of Abram’s remaining in Canaan, which E omitted with a view to adopt¬ 
ing P’s similar statement in v. 12, And as to the alleged diversity in Lot’s mode 
of life, it is plain that E or whoever gave the text its present form saw none, or 
he would not have joined mutually inconsistent clauses without explanation. 
Such diversity, if it existed, would prove inconvenient to the critics; for in ch. 19 
(J) Lot is not leading a tent life, but dwelling in one of the cities of the plain, in 
accordance with what they here assign to P, but conflicting with what they assign 
to J. Where is the difficulty in assuming as both 13:6,12a (P) and 13:12b; ch. 19 
(J) require that Lot took up his quarters in one of the cities, while those in charge 
of his flocks lived in tents on the plains ? 


4. “ Cities of the plain,” 13:12, corresponds with the expression hi 19:29 P, as 
against 13:10,11, u the plain of Jordan,” and 12b, u Sodom,” expressions of J. 

But a purely factitious difference is created here by arbitrarily dividing a 


sentence, and giving part to one document and part to another. 


“ The plain of 


/ 
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Jordan ” differs from u Sodom,” as much as the latter differs from u the cities of 
the plain;” so that if the latter can be plead in proof of diversity of authorship, 
the former may likewise, and it would follow that what the critics here assign to 
J should he partitioned between two different writers, “ The plain of Jordan 57 
only occurs 18:10,11; elsewhere it is simply “the plain” alike in 10:17,25,28 
assigned to J, and in 18:12; 10:29 assigned to P. Moreover according to J 18:10; 
10:24,25,28; cf. 10:19, there was more than one city in the plain, so that 
phrase is completely justified. And that J should name these cities while P does 

not precisely reverses what we were told (p. 32) of the characteristics of these two 
writers, that u J employs sparingly proper names.” 

5. These verses have words and phrases peculiar to P. 


and have been discusssed 

already. So has *037] ’■‘Tp cities of the plain , 
which only occurs 13:13; 19:29, cf. v. 25. 

N03 to hear 13:16, is claimed by Dlllmann for 

T T 

P, by which he can only mean that it occurs 
once, though only once, in a precisely similar 
connection, 36:7. The verb itself occurs re¬ 
peatedly in J and E. It is used in the sense of 


bearing in J, Gen. 4:13; 7:17; Num. 11:14; 14:33; 
so inE, Ex. 18:22. 

to dwell , 13:6-12, is also claimed for P by 

~ T 

Dillmann, whereas it occurs repeatedly in J 
and E, not only in other applications, but with 


express reference to the patriarchs in Canaan, 
J, 13:18; 19:30 (Lot); 25:11b; 20:6,17; E, Gen. 
20:1,15; 19; 30:1. 

13:11b was claimed for P where it oc¬ 
curred Gen. 10:5,33, p. 25 (also p. 44, Language 
of J, under 9:19), but it is to be found likewise 
in J, 13:9,14, which stand in sueh close connec¬ 
tion with lib that these must form one contin¬ 
uous context; so also 25:33 ; 30:40, not to 
speak of 2:10, where it is in a J passage but 
arbitrarily referred to R. Dr. Harper has 
wisely refrained from adducing these words 
here. 


The assertion that 19:29 has been transposed from its proper position and 
that it was originally attached to 18:12a is altogether groundless and merely 
betrays the embarrassment created by the critical processes which sunder it from 
the connection in which it stands, and to which, as we shall see hereafter, it is 

firmly bound both by its matter and form, the change in the divine name being 

* 

for a sufficient reason and not suggestive of a different writer. 


3. 16 :1, 3,15,16. 

The critics are puzzled as to the disposition to be made of 16:1. Knobel 
gives it to P; Kautzsch follows Schrader in giving la- to P and 15 to J; Well- 
hausen and Dillmann agree that the whole verse is J’s; Hupfeld seems uncertain. 
On the one hand it is urged that “ Sarai Abram’s wife,” “ her husband Abram,” 
“ Hagar her maid the Egyptian,” v. 3, needlessly repeat what is contained in v. 1; 
these verses must, therefore, be from different sources. But on the other hand, 
v. 3 necessarily presupposes a previous mention of Hagar and of Sarai’s childless¬ 
ness, such as is found in v. 1, and the identity of expressions favors sameness of 
authorship rather than the reverse, so that they must belong together. Sarai’s 
relation to Abram is not here mentioned for the first time in either document, as 
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the critics divide them, P, 11:31; 12:5; J, 11:29; 12:11,17. It is not stated, 
then, for the sake of acquainting the reader with a fact not before known. 
But it is reiterated and dwelt upon at this juncture, that it may be kept before the 
mind in order to a proper understanding of the situation. That Hagar was 
Sarai’s maid and an Egyptian is also important for the correct comprehension of 
the subsequent history. Hence it is not only repeated here but elsewhere in all 
the documents, as the critics regard them, J, 10:8; E, 21:9; P, 25:12. There is 
accordingly no escape from the admission of repetitions but by the indefinite mul¬ 
tiplication of documents. The triple statement, 10:15,16, that Hagar bare Ish- 
mael is not due to diffuseness of style but emphasizes the fact that he was not 
Sarai’s child. 

But if v. 1 is accorded to P, because presupposed in v. 3, then the narrative 
in J evidently lacks its beginning. It has no suitable introduction, and the refer¬ 
ence to Sarai’s maid, v. 2, and to Hagar, v. 4, imply that she had been spoken 
of before. Even splitting v. 1 between the documents will not mend the matter, 
for as Kautzsch admits, 44 By the reception of v. la from P the beginning of J’s 
text is cut away.” That 10:1a repeats 11:30 is not suggestive of distinct docu¬ 
ments any more than similar repetitions which abound elsewhere.* The trial of 
Abram’s faith lay largely in this that notwithstanding the repeated promises of a 

4 

numerous offspring, Sarai continued childless. It was this which led to the 
expedient here detailed. It was proper, therefore, that this fact though men¬ 
tioned before should be repeated in this place. 

And v. 3 is not superfluous after v. 2, Sarai first spoke to Abram and 
obtained his consent; she then took measures to give effect to her scheme. The 
dates, vs, 3,16, do not indicate another writer than the author of the rest of the 
chapter, except on the arbitrary assumption that the latter could not mention 
dates. Nor is there any significance in the circumstance that in v. 15 it is the 
father, whereas in v. 11 it is the mother who gives name to the child. It is 
alleged, p. 249 2 (6), that the former is characteristic of P, the latter of J. But 
this rule does not hold. J makes Seth, 4:26, Judah, 38:3,.and Moses, Ex. 2:22, 
name their children. And of so little account is it to which parent this act is 
referred, that in 4:25,26 J they alternate in successive verses, and in 35:18 E 
both occur in the same verse and in respect to the same child, while in 25:25,26; 
29:34; 38:29,30 (all J) the naming is ascribed to neither but spoken of indefinitely. 
The closing verses are moreover essential to the integrity of the chapter. If they 


* Compare! Sam. 1:3, 4:4; 2:11,18, 8:1; 2:21b,26, 8:19; 13;15b, 14:2b; 16:6-11, 17:2,19; 25:1, 
28:3; 2 Sam. 2:11, 5:5; 3;21c,22c; 14:24,28; 1 Kgs. 14:21c,31b; 15:16,32; 2 Kgs. 1:1, 8:5; 8:29, 9:15, 
16. These examples as well as most of those previously given are adopted from an early publi" 
cation of Evvald, his 1Composition der Gmesis, 1823, which Is still worthy of attentive perusal, and 
in which he argues more wisely than in his later speculations. There is much truth in his sug¬ 
gestion that many of the critical objections to the unity of Genesis arise from applying to it 
modern and occidental standards, and disregarding the usages of Hebrew historiography and 
that of the ancient Orient generally. 
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be sundered from it and given to P, the result will be that while J records Sarai’s 
anxiety to have children by her maid, Abram’s assent to her wishes, Hagar’s 
pregnancy, and the angel’s promise of a son, whom he names and characterizes, yet 
the point of the whole narrative is never reached. J makes no mention of the 
birth of Hagar’s child. So that his story, as the critics furnish it to us, has 


beginning 


We are left to presume that it once had these miss 


ing parts, corresponding to what the critics have cut away, but that R removed 


them to make room for statements to the same effect from 


Why 


have done this does not appear; especially as at other times he is represented to 
be so careful to preserve every scrap from his sources as to insert what the critics 
deem superfluous, regardless of the fact that it interrupts the connection and adds 
nothing to what had been said before. 

That HpS, and |jpj3 'jHK, v. 3, are use of proper names) Gen. 22:24; 25:1; 38:0; 
not peculiar to P was shown under 1) 3 and 2) Josh. 2:1, so fDBh, Gen. 24:29; 38:1,2; hut 
5. Hupfeld notices the fact that whose this does not seem to have ended the strife 


T : 


name was, v, 1, elsewhere occurs only in J among the critics as to the origin of that verse, 

{though he is said, p. 32, to be sparing in his 


4. Chapter 17. 

Chapter 17 cannot be sundered from what precedes and follows, as an extract 
from an entirely independent document. It is most intimately related to the whole 
narrative of which it is a part. Its explicit allusion to antecedent events oblige 
the critics to link it with statements of their occurrence, and thus by means of 
scattered and disjointed sentences to make out for P a show of continuity. With 
how little reason and success this is done, we have already seen. But even if the 
analysis, which they propose, were better supported, it does not meet the case. 
It is not sufficient that there should be a bald mention of Abram’s arrival in 
Canaan and of the birth of Ishmael. The significance of these facts in the life of 
Abram and the entire course of training, to which he had been subjected, as this 
is set forth in the whole antecedent narrative, are necessary preliminaries to this 
chapter. Its form cannot be accounted for nor can its contents be understood 
without it. 

The one leading idea in the life of Abram is the trial of his faith, that he 
might become the father of the faithful. Jehovah hade him leave his country 
and his father’s house, promising to give him possession of a land and to make of 
him a great nation; and this though the land was already occupied by Canaanites 

wife was childless. His faith was soon tried by a grievous famine which 
him to leave the land and go down to Egypt, where a new trial awaited 


his 


in the peril of losing Sarai 


was rescued bv divine interference 


was restored to Canaan enriched, hut the promised seed was not bom. In the 
long waiting he began to apprehend that his steward, Eliezer, would he his heir. 
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But the promise was made more definite that he should have a child of his own 
body, not merely a son by adoption, and that his offspring should be as numerous 
as the stars, and to confirm his faith in his future possession of the land, Jehovah 
entered into a formal covenant with him, sealing the engagement by a visible 
symbol of the divine presence. Ten weary years had worn away, and still Sarai had 
no child. At her suggestion he took Hagar, thinking thus to obtain the promised 
son. Ishmael was born and had reached his thirteenth year, when the promise 
was made more definite still, and the announcement was given that his long 
deferred hope was now to be fulfilled. Hot his handmaid but his wife, not Hagar 
but Sarai should be the mother of the promised seed. The covenant, which had 
already been ratified on one side, must now be ratified on the other. Abraham 
signifies his faith in the divine announcement, and binds himself and his house- 
hold in covenant with God by the seal of circumcision, and this in anticipation of 
Isaac’s birth. This final ratification of the covenant is followed by Jehovah’s 
condescending to the usages of man and coming in human form to feast with 
Abraham at the door of his tent, where the promise is repeated in the hearing of 
Sarah, and Jehovah makes confidential communication of his purpose to Abraham, 
and admits Abraham on the footing of this newly-confirmed friendship to the 
intimacy of persistent and prevalent intercession. 

If ever a narative bore in itself the evidence of inviolable unity, in which 
every part fits precisely in its place in the plan of the whole, and is indissolubly 
linked with every other, all breathing one spirit, contributing to one end, working 
out one common design, to which each and every item is indispensable, and defy¬ 
ing all attempts to rend it asunder, this is the case with the life of Abraham as 
recorded in the Book of Genesis. Though it is told with a charming simplicity 
and apparent artlessness, the divine purpose rules in the whole, and rivets all 
together with hooks of steel, which no critical art can sever. 

♦ 

We are asked to believe that all this close correspondence and evident adjust¬ 
ment of the several parts is but the result of a lucky accident. Two or rather 
three documents, written quite independently of each other, with entirely distinct 
aims and frequently at variance in their details, have happened to be so con¬ 
structed, that extracts taken from them could be dove-tailed together, and yield 
all the evidence of a consistently constructed, regularly developing scheme, which 
reaches its most pathetic climax when the faithful patriarch proves his obedience 
in the last and sharpest trial of all by taking the knife to slay Ms son, and the 
approving voice from heaven stays his hand and confirms the promises previously 
given by the unheard of solemnity of the oath of Jehovah swearing by himself. 

Is it a supposable thing that ch. 17 has-been extracted from a document, 
which, as the critics tell us, knows nothing of any previous divine communica¬ 
tion made to Abraham? which on the contrary, represents him as having 
migrated to Canaan of his own motion, and from no divine impulse, no promises 
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having been made to him, and no measures taken to discipline his faith ? So 
viewed it no longer has the emphasis of being preceded by a series of promises of 
growing definiteness and clearness, which gradually lead up to it, but is absolutely 

not only the first but the only revelation which God makes to Abraham his whole 
life long. 

Regard it as a final and more explicit promise intended to cut off all previous 
misunderstandings, and to assure him that he should have not an adopted son, as 
12:2 might permit him to suppose that his retinue, 14:14, should swell to a nation; 
not even a son of his own by his handmaid as 15:4 might be interpreted; but a 
son by his own wife notwithstanding her long continued barrenness; then it will 
be easy to understand why, instead of a simple promise in a few words like that 
first given, 12:2,7, it is dwelt upon and reiterated, 17:2-8, and why Sarai is so 
emphatically referred to, and with such repetition as the mother of the expected 
child, vs. 15,16,19,21. Then, too, there is an obvious fitness in Abraham’s being 
required to ratify on his own part by a special rite the covenant which Jehovah 
had previously ratified himself by a visible symbol. And there is likewise a 
special significance in Jehovah’s revealing himself as God Almighty and Elohim 
(the God of creation) to Abraham, who has been kept in such long expectancy, 
till every natural hope of offspring had vanished. His omnipotent word can 
accomplish all that he says. All this is intelligible and in place, if the promise is 
a last emphatic utterance to one, whom hope deferred has tempted to misinter¬ 
pret former declarations or to grow despondent in respect to their fulfilment. 

But as the first and only promise made of God to Abraham, its whole charac¬ 
ter and structure are unexplained. The iteration ipust then be, as the critics in 
fact regard it, mere verbose diffuseness characteristic of P. El Shaddai and 
Elohim became the mere habit of a writer, who uses no other appellation of God 
prior to the Mosaic period. And by sheer accident this verbose diffuseness and 
this habit of using Elohim yield precisely the emphasis and the form needed to 
crown the whole series of promises of ever growing fulness and precision, 
recorded by another writer of whom P knew nothing and whose views he did not 
share. Credat Wellhausen , non ego. 

And, further, ch. 18 is just as unintelligible without ch. 17, as the latter is 
apart from the chapters that precede it. The transaction there recorded is with¬ 
out a parallel in Scripture. It cannot be dismissed as only another instance of J’s 
extraordinary anthropomorphisms or put on a parallel with heathen myths. 


There is nothing like it elsewhere in J. 


Its remarkable and solitary character 


implies a very unusual occasion. The occasion was in fact absolutely unique. It 


was the solemnization of the covenant transacted between God and Abraham as 


the father of the chosen race. It was the starting point of that scheme of grace, 
by which a people was separated from the rest of the world to be for the time the 
depository of God’s truth and ordinances with a view to the ultimate salvation of 


t 
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the world. The nearest Scripture parallel is that in which Jehovah, who here 
covenanted with Abraham, renewed his covenant with his descendants increased 
to a nation at Mount Sinai, Ex. 24:7,8, which was followed by a sacred meal in 
which the representatives of the people ate and drank in the immediate presence 
of the God of Israel visibly manifested before them, vs. 9-11. So here Jehovah in 
human form came to the tent of Abraham and ate of his food in token of 
friendly intimacy established, as men who had covenanted were in the habit of 
eating together in recognition of their oneness and their amicable relations, Gen. 
81:44,45. Put this unique act of condescension in connection with the unique 
relation between God and man just consummated, and all is plain. Sunder it 
with the critics from the immediately preceding transaction and the peculiarity 
of this visit to Abraham has no meaning and is without an object. 

The section next preceding in J is the story of Hagar, which suggests no 
explanation of this extraordinary visit * Is this another instance of the com- 
bination of unrelated writings, chancing to impart a profound significance to 
what in its original position was unmeaning, not to say grotesque ? The evi¬ 
dently inseparable connection of this whole narrative supplies an argument of 
unity, which everyone who reads it can appreciate, and which cannot be set 
aside by any amount of critical reasoning from microscopic details. 

It is further observable that up to 17:5,15, the name of the patriarch is uni¬ 
formly Abram, and that of his wife Sarai; thenceforward they are Abraham and 
Sarah irrespective of documents. This is a plain indication of unity, which the 
critics seek to escape by assuming a systematic alteration throughout by E to 
conform to this passage. Note also the clear allusion 18:14, J, ClVift 1 ?) to 17:12, 
P, cf. also 21:2. Other allusions and links of connection with ch. 21 will be con¬ 
sidered hereafter. 


6. Incompleteness of P. 

1. According to the representation of the critics P relates with some particu¬ 
larity two events in the life of Abraham, viz., the institution of circumcision, ch. 
17, and the purchase of the field in Machpelah, ch. 28. Beyond this there is abso¬ 
lutely nothing respecting him but the record of his death and burial, 25:7-11, and 
a few scattered sentences, such as we have reviewed, tom from their connection, 
because P contained allusions to facts which made it necessary to discover some 
scanty mention of them which could be assigned to him. In regard to Isaac and 
Jacob P is more fragmentary still. No paragraph of any length is anywhere to be 
found. A few disjointed, and for the most part unrelated, sentences compose the 


* Nor is it explained by the covenant in ch. 15, which De Wette ( Beitrtige , II., p. 77) affirms to 

he another form of the myth in ch. 17, An interval of years is presupposed hy ch. 16, which 

must necessarily foUow ch. 15 and precede ch. IS. In ch. 15, God gives to Ahram a pledge and 

assurance of his own engagement. It is only when as the counterpart to this Abram in ch. 17 

testifies his faith in God and adds his seal to the covenant, that the way is prepared for the cove¬ 
nant meal in ch. 18. 
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whole. The supplementary hypothesis here had the advantage of being able to 
claim with some plausibility, that while P had little to say respecting their more 
remote ancestors, Abraham and Isaac, he dwelt with special interest upon Jacob, 
the immediate progenitor of the children of Israel, and his narrative here became 


full and minute. 


discovery 


attempt, which has of late been pushed to the greatest lengths, to fritter away the 
patriarchal history by parcelling it into legendary tales reflecting the prejudices 
or partialities of later times, have swept away the greater part of the P document, 
leaving but a trifling portion of what was once ascribed to it. J’s preference for 
the name Jehovah, and P’s attachment to the ritual legislation mark them as 

i 

Judeans. E on the other hand is an Ephraimite, and felt an interest in Joseph 
and in such localities as Bethel, Shechem, etc., which citizens of the southern 
kingdom could not be expected to share. P avoids these themes and in conse¬ 
quence his account of the three great patriarchs becomes to the last degree jejune 
and incoherent. 

The result is a natural sequence of the perversion of the history and of the 
attempted partition, and may fairly be regarded as a reductio ad absurdum in 


respect to both. 


more fully appear 


For the present it is 


far 


under review. P’s history of Abraham is almost a total blank from the time of 
his father’s settlement in Haran, 11:31, until the year before the birth of Isaac, 
ch. 17, when he had been twenty-four years in Canaan and had been subjected to 
a long series of trials for the discipline of his faith. These are presupposed in ch. 
17, but are absolutely ignored in the six verses and three clauses, which are all 
that are attributed to P during the period to which they belong. These verses and 
clauses are, moreover, rent without sufficient justification from a context where 
they cannot be spared; and their removal leaves J’s story of Hagar with neither 
beginning nor end, and strikes from it the birth of Ishmael altogether. 

2. Another palpable instance of incompleteness is afforded by the history of 
Lot. The critical division renders P’s mention of Lot altogether nugatory. P 
particularly records his parentage and his relation to Abram, 11:27; his accom¬ 
panying Terah and Abram from IJr of the Chaldees to Haran, v. 31; his going 
thence with Abram to Canaan, 12:5; his large property and retinue, 18:6; his 
parting from Abram and dwelling in the cities of the plain, vs. 11,12; the deliver¬ 
ance granted him for Abram’s sake when God destroyed these cities, 19:29. And 
there he disappears. The very point and purpose of the whole narrative is not 
reached * viz., that from Lot sprang the tribes of Moab and Ammon, which are 
thus in accordance with the uniform plan of Genesis removed like Ishmael, the 


* Wellhausen remarks {Composition des Hexateuchs, p. 15): “Ndldeke calls attention to a 
break in Q (P): he must without doubt have connected the two nations of Moab and Ammon 
with Lot, who in and of himself has no significance.” 
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descendants of Keturah and Esau beyond the limits of the promised land, that it 


remain 


missing 


containing the key to the significance of 


his account, too, is mutilated, if not at the end, at the beginning. Lot is suddenly 
introduced, 12:4a, with no intimation of who he was and no previous mention of 

him. 


3. P’s account of Abram’s removal from Haran begins abruptly, 12:4b, and 
in a manner which implies that something is missing. The statement that 

u Abram was seventy and five years old when he departed out of Haran ” presup- 

* 

poses that this departure had been already mentioned. And so in fact it is in 
what immediately precedes, vs. l-4a. But this we are told belongs to J. So that 
it is necessary to assume that the preliminary part of P’s narrative has been 
omitted and these verses from J substituted for it. The attempt has been made 
to confirm this by alleging that the title “ These are the generations of Abram ” 
must originally have stood at the beginning of Abram’s life* in P, as in the case 
of Isaac, 25:20, and Jacob, 87:2, since a separate section must have been devoted 
to this greatest of the patriarchs, instead of including him under u the generations 
of Terah,” whose life is brought to a formal close in the preceding chapter, 11:32; 
but that R in replacing the opening words of P by those of J dropped the title of 
the former as well. Plausible as this may sound it is clearly a mistake. For 

1) Even if such a substitution had been made, it would not account for the 
omission of the title, had it been appropriate and originally stood there; for like 
titles occur at the head of sections which are wholly J’s, 2:4, or in whose opening 
chapters there is not a single sentence from P. 

2) The succeeding history deals not only with Abram, but with other descend¬ 
ants of Terah as well, who are accordingly for this reason introduced to the reader 
at the outset, 11:27,29, viz., Lot, who journeyed with Abram to Canaan, and 
jST ahor, whose descendants are recited without a separate title, 22:20-24, prepara¬ 
tory to the marriage of Isaac into this family of his kindred, ch. 24. 

3) The generations of Abram would be an unsuitable designation of a history, 
the emphasis and interest of which for several successive chapters turns upon the 
patriarch’s childlessness. 

4. The same thing further appears from 25:19, where the genealogy is linked 
directly with 11:27 by beginning, “ Abraham begat Isaac.” 

Ho title has been dropped, therefore, from the beginning of ch. 12; conse¬ 
quently no presumption can be drawn from that source in favor of different nar¬ 
rators. It may be added that as 12:4b requires 4a to make it intelligible, and this 
is indissolubly bound to vs. 1-3, so 12:1 is linked as firmly with the preceding 
chapter. J’s account cannot have begun with 12:1 (Delitzsch), nor with 11:29 


♦ So Knohel, Wellhausen, Dilimann and others following a suggestion of Ewald in his review 
of Delitzsch on Genesis in his Jdhrbllcher d. Bibl. Wtesen&chaft for 1851-2, p, 40. 
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'(Dillmaim), for in either ease Abram is introduced abruptly and without explana¬ 
tion; both require that 11:27 P should precede them. Thus P is linked with J, 
and J with P, each dependent on the other to supply the needed explanation of 
what it contains, neither complete without the other, both fitting accurately 
together and precisely filling each other’s gaps. Is this seamless and harmonious 
production a piece of patchwork ? Can extracts from wholly independent docu¬ 
ments be made to match in this manner, however skilfully arranged ? And how 
do these repeated omissions, now from one document, now from the other, which 
must of necessity be assumed by the advocates of the current critical hypothesis, 
comport with what is alleged of the conduct of It elsewhere, his concern to pre¬ 
serve the briefest and most scanty statements of his sources, even when they add 
nothing to fuller narratives drawn from elsewhere, the insertion being detected by 
its being a superfluous and unmeaning duplication? cf. 7:13-16; 9:18,19; 13:6, 
lib,12a; 19:29. 

1) LANGUAGE OP P. 


For convenience of reference the arrangement and numbers are adopted from 
p. 244. 


Old Words. 

(1) 5^12*1 explained, under 12:4b,5. 

(2) l^nnn in the phrase walk before God, 17:1 
(analogous to, though differing from walk with 
God , 5:22,24; 6:9 P), occurs nowhere else in 
P, and but twice besides in Pent. 24:40 J; 48:15 
E, both with explicit reference to this passage; 
see also p. 174 (6:9). 

(3) CDl"! explained p. 174 (6:9). 

(4) Hin not peculiar to P; in J Gen. 7:17; 38: 
12; 48:34; in JorE Ex. 1 ;10,12,20; inHiphil as 
17:2,20 only 28:3; 48:4; Ex. 7:3 in P; but Gen. 
3:16 J; 15:1 JE; 16:10 R in J context; 22:17 K 
inEcontext; 26;4(R),24J; Ex.82:13J; Lev.26: 
9 J (Dill.); Josh, 24:3 E. 

(5) ~IKD “1KD also in J 80:43, as stated p. 174 

(7:19). 

(6) DYlS# explained above. 

(7) run UK three times in Genesis, 6:17; 9:9; 
17:4; twice in Exodus, 14:17; 81:6; three times 
in Numbers, 8:12; 18:6,8, only of God an¬ 
nouncing something of special moment in the 
history or the ritual. All are referred to P, 
though in Ex. 14 P, J and E seem to be inex¬ 
tricably intermingled. 

(8) not peculiar to P; in J Gen. 26:22; 
49:22; Lev. 26:9; in E Gen. 41:52; Ex. 23:30; 
and Gen. 47:27, though assigned to P, is cut 

•out of a J context. 


(9) m3 D'pH and IVD jJU , see p. 174(6:18). 

(10) jm for D’t? or JTtP, see p. 152. 

(11) *nnK *;nt seed after , 17:7-10; but P 
also uses “seed with,” Gen. 28:4; Num. 18:19; 
and simply “seed,” Ex. 80:21. If this argues 
no diversity of authorship, why should it in 
Gen. 13:15; 26:3; 28:13 J? Of. Dt. 1:8 with 11: 
9 both D (Dill.), and 1 Sam. 20:42 with 24:21. 

(12) nm plur. in P to denote perpetuity of 
institutions, see p. 174 (6:9). E and J use the 
plur. when they have occasion to do so, Ex. 
12:42 E (Dill.); Josh. 22:27,28 JE. 

(13) ip-D in four passages of Pent, to 
denote the perpetuity of the covenant with 
Noah, Gen. 9;16; Abraham, Gen, 17:7,13,19; 
and Israel, Ex. 81:16; Lev. 24:8. All P. 

(14) “D? in J, Ex. 18:12,15; cf. 84:23; also Gen. 
7:3,9 where it is arbitrarily referred to R, see 
p. 151, e; p. 175 (7:2). 

(15) DXp selfsame , see p. 174 (7:18). 

(16) iS' 1 (Hiphil), see p. 163, (13). 

New Words. 

(1) tyS!. 

(2) jjUD pK see above under 12:4b,5. 

(3) TDn ■’"vy see above under 18:6,llb,12a, 

(4) Sk not peculiar to P; in Gen. 43:14 
E (Well.), or these words cut out of the verse 
and arbitrarily referred to B (Dill., Kautsch), 
Hfiy Gen. 49:26; Num. 24:4,16 in J. 


I 
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(5) nmx not peculiar to P; repeatedly in 
Ley. 25 (not P, Well.); Num. 82:5,22(J, Schrad., 
Kays.; JE, Well.; v. 5 J, Dill.); Josli. 21:12 (not 
P, Dill.), 22:4(J, Schrad,, Kays.: D,Well., Dill.). 
Dillmann accounts for the presence of this 
word in Josh, 22:4 by the magisterial assertion 
“ DDDinK “pK a phrase of A(P) has been 
substituted by Rd or some later hand for pK 

D3WV” 

(6) b)D (and bbD) occurs not only in P, but 
in D, Deut. 10:16; 80:6, and E, Josh. 6:2,8,8; 
and according to Wellhausen in J likewise, 
Den. 84:15,17,22,24; a noun from this root also 
in J, Ex. 4:26. 

(7) )K¥' , ....D\DbD occurs in but one other 
passage, 85:11, where the promise here made 
to Abraham is repeated to Isaac. 

(8) XV3 tV 1 nowhere in P except Gen. 17; 
14:14 is not P, nor is Lev. 22:11 according to 
Wellhausen; tV 1 occurs besides in three 
places in the Hex. without JVD, all of them in 
J, Num. 18:22,28; Josh. 16:14. 


(9) tpD DlpD but once outside of Gen. 17, 
viz., in Ex. 12:44. HlpD occurs in Lev. 26:16, 

T|i ■ f 

51, which is not P, according to Wellhausen. 

GO) *131 p but twice in Hex. outside of Gen. 

1*7, yiz., Ex. 12:48, P; Lev. 22:25 not P (Well.); 

elsewhere in Hex. only in J, Deut. 31:16; 
82:12 or E, Gen 85:2,4; Josh. 24:20,23. 

<11) U) nniDD a technical legal 

phrase, not to be expected except in legal 
sections, 

(12) b^p but four times in P, Gen. 17:14; 
Ex. 6:12,80; 12:48: also in Lev. 19:23; 26:41 J 
(Dill.), not P (Well.); Josh. 6:7 Rd in E context. 

(13) nb*lp “ltSO but once outside of Gen. 17, 
viz., Lev. 12:3; nblp but once beside in P, 
twice in J, Ex. 4:25; Lev. 19:23, also in E, Josh. 
6:3, and D, Deut. 10:16. 

(14) isn WTl but once in P, Gen. 17:14; 
besides in Hex. only in J, Lev. 26:15,44; Deut. 
81:16,20. 


2) LANGUAGE OF J. 


Old Words. 

(1) HITT already explained. 

(2) rDID explained, p. 182,2. 

(3) 0*|pD also in P, Num. 34:11, as stated, p. 
176. 

(4) bilK occurs in P, Ex. 16:16; Num. 19:14, 
18, besides the multitude of instances in which 
it is applied to the sacred tent. The verb 18: 
12,18, J occurs nowhere else in the Hex. and 
but once besides in the entire Bible, Isa. 18:20. 

(6) Kj in P, Gen. 84:8, also Num. 20:10, ac¬ 
cording to Noldeke and Schrader, and per¬ 
haps Dillmann who says v- 10a is from P, 10b 
mainly from E, though with same words from 
P. 

(6) *11Dp3 is always referred to J, E or R. 

(7) HlpD occurs several times in P, Gen. 
84:23; 86:6,7; 46:6; Josh. 14:4, and according 
to a number of critics, Num. 81:9; 82:1,4,16,26; 
not to speak of Gen. 49:32, where it has a 
somewhat different sense. 

(8) 'DIK inP, Gen. 28:4. 

(9) JH is not used by J; 15:14 (the passage 
adduced) is by the oritics referred to R; be¬ 
sides in Hex. only Gen. 6:3, Ji; 80:6 to E; 49: 
16; Deut. 82:86 poetic passages alleged to be 
older than J and simply inserted by him. 


(10) blpb pDttf explained, p. 164 (38). 

(11) inm see p. 155 (35). 

(12) p~bp in P, Ex. 20:11: Lev. 17:12; Num. 
18:24. 

(13) nna m3 see p. 174 under 6:18 (1). 

(14) bbp in P, according to Dillmann, Lev. 
24:11,14,15,23. 

New Words. 

(1) DTO pr\jn Gen. 12:8; 26:22 J; pnp no¬ 
where else in Hex. 

(2) )mpn intrans., Gen. 12:11; Ex. 14:10 J; 
nowhere else intrans. in the entire Bible; else¬ 
where used transitively in J, Josh. 7:16-18; 8: 
23, andtheKal intrans., Gen. 27:41; 87:18; 47: 
29 just as in P. 

(3) bblD but three times in J, Gen. 12:18; 80: 
27; 89:5; besides in Hex. only in Deut. 

(4) bjl DDf the construction in Gen. 12:20 
occurs nowhere else in J, and only once be¬ 
sides in the whole Bible, 2 Sam. 14:8. 

(6) nbnrD see p. 161, note. 

(6) KIDD 'lb# Gen. 18:18, and but once be¬ 
sides in J 18:1; 14:13 is not bis. Knobel refers 
18:18a to P, since otherwise 28:2,17; 25:9 find 
their only explanation In J. KIDD also in P, 
28:17,19; 25:9: 85:27; 49:30; 50:13. 

(7) DTP KtW in J, E, D, but not in P. 
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(8) IWlpS in the judgment of N51deke, Kno- 
"bel and Schrader occurs in P Num. 31:18, where 
also by Dillmann’s confession it stands directly 
between two “ genuine phrases” of P. 

(9) in P Josh. 22:24 according to Well- 
hausen and Hollenberg. 

(10) tO'On is by the common consent of critics 
referred to J, 111:17,26. Dillmann refers every 
other passage in which it is found to E, except 
Gen. 15:5; and it too is E’s according to Well- 
hausen and Kautzsch. 


Poetic Words. 

Why these words are called poetic is not very 
obvious, since most of them, which occur else¬ 
where, are found in plain prose. (1) pD 1 and 

as verbs, (8) &nS3, (9) 'fcn each occur 
once and once only in J. But it is not clear 
that the rest of the words adduced are to be 
found in J at all; (2) nnjp, pTO, (3) npl¥ 
are not according to Wellhausen, nor (4) SlU, 

(8) -im, (6) ay, (7) hbSj?, tb 1 ?, d’itj ac- 

cording to Dillmann. 


It is evident that a single or even occasional occurrence of a given word in 
passages attributed to a particular writer, does not prove it to be characteristic of 
bis style. Much less can it be used to discriminate between him and another, in 
whose writings it is also found. Words that occur but rarely have no significance, 
and should be stricken from the critical lists. So should P words which occur 
likewise in J sections, or J words which are also found in P sections. And there 
is no significance in the fact that certain words occur in one class of sections, 
which do not occur in the other, unless it can be shown that there was occasion 
for their employment. Nor does the fact that a given word has been used by a 
certain writer in a particular instance of itself create a presumption that every 
other passage in which it is found is to be attributed to the same writer. And 
yet it is upon these fallacies, which are sufficiently refuted by the bare statement 
of them, that the whole critical scheme is constructed. 


3) STYLE AND THEOLOGY OF P AND J. 

1. It is said, p. 244, that P is “ systematic 57 because he advances regularly by 
successive steps to a definite result, while, p. 247, J has “no particular system. 55 
In actual fact the u system 55 is as marked in the one case as in the other, as the 
most cursory examination is sufficient to show. 

The call of Abraham opens the third period of the world’s history, for which 
the way was prepared, and the necessity demonstrated (if God’s plan of grace was 
not to be suffered to fail) by the disastrous issue of both the preceding periods. 
Mankind descending from Adam became hopelessly corrupt, and was swept away 
by the deluge, from which righteous Noah was spared to he the head of a new race. 
Impiety prevailed again after the flood, and mankind were scattered over the face 
of the earth. But God’s • purpose of mercy was not abandoned. He selected 
Abraham to be the head of a chosen nation within which true religion might be 
perpetuated for the ultimate benefit of the world. W e are thus brought to the 
base on which the entire body of Old Testament institutions reposes. 

The antecedent history moves on toward this divine scheme of restriction in 
order to a safe and final diffusion in various distinct though related lines. Thus 
the successive stages of iniquity depicted converge upon this issue. The fall of 

*5 
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our first parents, the crime of Cain, the ungodliness of his descendants reaching 
its acme in Lamech, the degeneracy of the pious race of Seth induced by inter¬ 
marriage with the race of Cain, the sons of God with the daughters of men, thus 
pointing a lesson of which Genesis and the Pentateuch are full, viz., the crim¬ 
inality and the peril of the chosen seed allying themselves with the ungodly 
around them, the need and the duty of separation and of keeping themselves 
distinct. And after the world had been purged by the flood the impious and 
arrogant combination at Pah el, frustrated by immediate divine interference, 
revealed the continuance of the old leaven, and pointed the argument for some 
new expedient to prevent the extinction of all goodness. 

Add to this the gradual unfolding of the promise as set forth in each of these 
three great periods. The seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head. 
Jehovah the God of Shem, in whose tents Japheth shall dwell. Abraham and his 
seed a blessing to all the families of the earth. 

Also the regular dropping of side lines and following the main line so as to 
converge upon Abraham, thus indicating the distinctness of the chosen seed 
and at the same time their relationship to the whole body of mankind. Thus 
the lin^ of descent from Cain is traced and then laid aside in order to pursue that 
of Seth, which the critics tell us J must have continued down to Noah, though 
only fragments remain, 4:25,26; 5:29. Then the sons of Noah are traced and 
dropped in J’s portion of ch. 10, only that of Shem continued in the direction of 
Terah. Then in Terah’s family Lot’s descendants are named, 19:37,38, and 
Nahor’s, 22:20 sqq., so in like manner the child of Hagar, and the children of 
Keturah and the twin brother of Jacob: these are successively set aside and 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob left in sole possession of the promise. 

We are further told, p. 247, “While the covenant between Yahweh and 
Abram is recorded, it is neither the climax nor the all-important fact of the nar¬ 
rative. It is connected with no institution; and the promise made then is only 
one of many repeatedly made by Yahweh in his familiar intercourse with the 
patriarchs.” 

The close concatenation of this history is here strangely overlooked. The 
promises to the patriarchs are not idle repetitions of the same identical substance. 
They rise by regular gradations in respect to both the matters to which they 
relate, the promised land and the promised seed. Jehovah first, 12:1, bade Abram 
go to a land that he would show him. After he reached Canaan it was made 
specific, v. 7, “ Unto thy seed will I give this land.” After Lot had parted from 
him, the terms are made universal, 18:14,15. All the land that thou seest, north, 
south, east and west, to thee will I give it and to thy seed forever. Then in Jeho¬ 
vah’s covenant with Abram, ch. 15, this promise reaches its climax. Its certainty 
is confirmed by the divine pledge symbolically given. The time of the gift is 
defined, vs. 13-16, and the limits of the territory are particularly specified, vs. 18- 
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21. The promise has become a formal engagement of the utmost solemnity: what 
was at first vague and indefinite has attained to the utmost precision both as to 
the extent of the grant and the time of its bestowment. 

Nevertheless it is true that the covenant transaction in ch. 15 is not in every 
point of view the climax. It rather marks an important stage in an advancing 
series. Jehovah spake to Abram before he left his father’s house, 12:1, as he had 
done to Noah, 7:1, to Adam, 8:17, and to Cain, 4:6. But when Abram entered 
Canaan, an advance was made upon all antecedent revelations. Jehovah appeared 
to him, 12:7. A step was taken beyond this in ch. 15, when Jehovah ratified a 
covenant with Abram by a visible token of his presence. Then, when Abram, 
ch. 17, obedient to divine direction ratified the covenant on his part by the seal of 
circumcision, the climax was reached, ch. 18, in the unequalled condescension of 
a manifestation unique in the whole Old Testament. Jehovah in human form 
partakes of a covenant meal as Abraham’s guest, acquaints him with the divine 
counsels and admits him to the greatest intimacy. And so far from this being 
u connected with no institution,” it is the basis of the whole future constitution 
of Israel as the people of God, 18:19, the foundation of its national counterpart 
enacted at Sinai. 

The successive trials of Abraham’s faith again form a graduated series, cul- 
minating in the sacrifice of Isaac. 

And the promises to Abraham respecting his offspring exhibit a correspond¬ 
ing parallel. The Lord first engaged, 12:2, to make of him a great nation, and, 
18:6, to make his seed as the dust of the earth. After years of vain expectation 
Abraham begins to suspect that he shall have no offspring of his own, but that an 
inmate of his house shall be his heir: whereupon the Lord assures him that he 
shall have a child of his own body, 15:3,4. But Sarah was barren; so at her 
instance he forms an intimacy with* Hagar, and hopes that Ishmael may prove 
to be the expected seed. He is then informed that the child of the bondwoman is 
not the promised heir, but that Sarah his wife shall have a son. After Isaac is 
bom he is tried once more by being bidden to offer him up as a sacrifice; and when 
his faith endured this final test, the promise of a numerous and victorious seed 
that shall bless the w^rld was renewed in ampler terms than before and is con¬ 
firmed by the new sanction of an oath, 22:15-18.* 

With all this evidence of a developing plan and of methodical arrangement 
it surely cannot be said that J has u no particular system.” 

2. P is said, p. 245, to be “ chronological and statistical ” since he mentions 
dates and ages. The simple reason for this is that whenever a date occurs, even 


* This is an embarrassing chapter for the critics as we shall see. The great majority have 
assumed that an account by J and another by E are here blended. The present tendency is with 
Dillraann to substitute for J free additions by R; in which case an independent production by a 
different writer fits as admirably into J's scheme, as though it had been prepared with special 

reference to it. 
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though in a J or E connection, it is for that reason alone referred to P, e. g., 12: 
4b; 16:16, and particularly glaring instances, 37:2; 41:46. Consequently as a 
matter of course P has all the dates and J has none, but it is the critical process 

which has brought it about. 

3. P is said to be “ generic 5 ’ because he speaks, 12:5, of Abram as arriving 
“in the land of Canaan, 55 and, 13:12, dwelling “in the land of Canaan, 55 while J, 
12:6 sqq.; 13:18, specifies Sheehem, the oaks of Mamre, and other localities, and 
is hence said, p. 248, to be “individual 55 and to “abound in historical and 
geographical references. 55 But this is due to critical dissection. Yerses and 
clauses are arbitrarily sundered from a continuous narrative, with the rest of 
which they are set in contrast as though indicating diverse styles, when each is 
appropriate in its place. It is proper that when Abram came from Haran, his 
arrival in the land of Canaan should be first mentioned, 12:5, before the writer 
proceeds to specify the particular localities through which he passed. And when 
Lot parted from Abram, the significance of the event and the reason why it was 
recorded is brought out by the statement, 13:12, that it left Abram in posses¬ 
sion of “ the land of Canaan, 55 thus preparing the way for the enlarged promise 
that follows, vs. 14—17, which are therefore most intimately connected, though 
the critics assign the former to P and the latter to J. When the occasion calls 
for it P is equally minute in specifying localities, 23:2,19; 35:6,27; 47:11, not to 
speak of the detailed boundaries of the land and of the tribes in Num. 34 and 
Josh. 15-19. 

Under this same head stress is laid, p. 245, upon the fact that P simply says 
of the wealth of Abram and Lot, 13:6, “ their substance was great, 55 while J 
speaks more specifically, 13:2,5, of “cattle, silver and gold, 55 “sheep, oxen and 
tents. 55 Perhaps P is specific enough for even this standard, 23:17; 36:6 ; Ex. 7: 
19. Moreover one can hardly avoid asking whether critics do not sometimes have 
short memories. It is stated to be a mark of J, p. 46, 3, b, that he “ summarizes 
what is unimportant, 55 saying, 7:1, “thou and all thy house, 55 while P has, 6:18, 
“ thou and thy sons and thy wife and thy sons 5 wives ; 55 and, p. 45, 2, j, P is char¬ 
acterized as “minute and scientific, 55 because he says, 7:21, “fowl and cattle and 
beast and creeping thing and man, 55 while J speaks in general terms of “every 
living substance, 55 7:23. 

4. P is said to be “ rigid and stereotyped 55 because of the recurrence of the 
same unvarying phrases. The repetition charged is largely for the sake of empha¬ 
sis. And it is characteristic of Hebrew writers generally that they take little 
pains to vary their expressions. If the same thought is to be conveyed, it is 
mostly done, in the same or like terms. It is not difficult to produce an equal 
number of identical phrases in J. Thus, “ lift up the eyes, 55 13:10,14; “ unto thy 
seed will I give this land, 55 12:7; 15:18; “ there he builded an altar unto Jehovah, 55 
12:7,8; 13:18; “ he called on the name of Jehovah, 55 12:8; 13:4; “ the Canaanite 
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then in the land,” 12:6; 13:7; “between me and thee,” 13:8; 16:5. And if P 
expresses the promise of multitudes by without a rhetorical figure, so does J, 
12:2; 18:18. 

5. P is said to be “ verbose and repetitious.” But the repetitions adduced are 
all for the sake of emphasizing what was of great consequence in the view of the 
writer. So “the land of Canaan,” 12:5b, as Abram’s objective point and to mark 
the contrast with a former unfulfilled project, 11:81; Ishmael bora of the bond¬ 
maid, not the wife, 16:8,15; and particularly in ch. 17. Like repetitions can be 
pointed out in J, e. g., “ Jehovah who appeared unto him,” 12:7; “ Bethel on the 
west,” v. 8, repeats what had just been said; “famine in the land,” v. 10; the 
last clause of v. 18 adds nothing; 13:3b,4a repeat 12:8 with needless minuteness; 
“ to thee will I give it,” 13:15,17; “and the angel of Jehovah said,” 16:9,10,11. 

6. “The etymologies furnished” are adduced, p. 37, 9, as characterizing J in 
distinction from P; but P has the like, 17:5,15 (cf. 16), 19 (ef. 17), 20. 

7. It is said, p. 248, J is “ anthropomorphic.” This has already been dis¬ 
cussed, p. 182 sqq. “ Yahweh appears often and familiarly.” Jehovah is said to 
have appeared to Abram but three times in the whole course of his life, twice in J, 
12:7; 18:1; once in P, 17:1, where the critics say that the text should be Eloliim. 
Jehovah spake repeatedly to Abram, and on one occasion to Hagar, 16:18; so did 
God in P to Abram, ch. 17 ; to Noah, 6:13; 8:15, and to the first human pair, 1: 
28. “ Pharaoh’s plagues came directly from Yahweh.” So Elohim healed Abim- 
elech, 20:17, a passage which, like most of those in which Elohim occurs, is arbi¬ 
trarily assigned to another than P; but accepting the division made by the critics 
Elohim in P directly took Enoch, 5:24, overthrew the cities of the plain, rescued 
Lot, 19:29, and blessed Isaac, 25:11. The manifestation of Jehovah’s presence in 
smoke and flame, 15:17 J, has a precise parallel in P in the cloud and fire above 
the tabernacle which guided Israel through the desert. Ex. 40:36-38, Num. 9:15 
sqq. Why Jehovah announced himself, 17:1 P, as God Almighty, p. 249,1, has 
been already explained: God Almighty also occurs in J (dr E), 43:14, and the 
Almighty, 49:25. “ Abram falls on his face” before Elohim; so in J he “pros¬ 
trates himself to the earth ” before Jehovah, 18:2, and acknowledges himself to be 
“dust and ashes,” 18:27. “ God is present but not visible ” in covenanting with 
Abram in P, which is contradicted in express terms, 17:1, cf. v. 22; Ex. 6:3. 

8. “ P persistently and consistently mentions neither altar nor offering, even 
at the making of a covenant, while J tells of many altars built and specifies the 
victims slaughtered for the covenant.” According to the strict letter of the record 
J mentions altars built by the patriarchs, but never once a sacrifice offered by 
them. The only sacrifices explicity mentioned in the patriarchal age are in an 
Elohim connection, 22:2,13 ; 46:1, which are arbitrarily referred by the critics to 
another than P. Nevertheless P speaks of a drink offering, 35:14. Bee further 
pp. 184,185. 
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from 


narrative. 


ground it is affirmed 


Josh. 5 “ it is related as a custom , not as a law” The rite is performed at the 
express command of Jehovah, who directs the renewal of the long neglected 
ordinance. It immediately precedes the observance of the passover in evident 
compliance with Ex. 12:48. The demand that J or E should contain the law of 
circumcision is quite unreasonable, both because there was no occasion to repeat 
what had already been given, and all ritual law simply as such is referred to P. 


6. No Inconsistencies. 

1) Hupfeld ( Quellen , p. 20) alleges that according P, 12:4b,5, Abram simply 
continues the migration to Canaan begun by his father, 11:31, acting from 
the same impulse and from natural motives and receiving no divine call till he 
had been twenty-four years in Canaan, ch. 17. Whereas J, 12:1, represents his 
journey as undertaken at the divine command, Abram not knowing whither. 
This simply shows how easy it is to produce the semblance of contrariety by 
sundering a narrative, and setting its parts in opposition instead of suffering 
them to supplement one another. The movement initiated by Terah to find more 
desirable quarters was carried out by Abram at Jehovah’s bidding, who guided 
him to the land to which his father had originally intended to go. 

2) He finds a further discrepancy in the fact that 12:1 J, if interpreted by 
v. 4, P, must mean that Abram was called while in Haran, whereas J’s idea, as 
appears from 15:7, is that he received his call in Ur of the Chaldees. Dillmann 
corrects this by showing from 24:4, that in J’s view Abram’s m'jiD'i p# was 
Haran; though his conclusions that J knew nothing of Ur of the Chaldees 
and that 15:7 was an insertion by B are alike unfounded. That there is no 
express mention of Nahor’s migration from Ur, while Haran is called the city of 
Nahor 24:10, cf. 29:4;5, is of no account; for the writer is tracing Abram’s his¬ 
tory not ETahor’s. And the statement of 15:7 is in full accord with the entire 
narrative. Jehovah providentially led Abram to accompany Terah to Haran, and 
then by an immediate call brought him to Canaan. 

3) There is no conflict in the chronology between 12:4 and 11:32. Abram left 
Haran many years before Ter ah’s death. Only the writer according to his uni¬ 
form method completes Terah’s life before proceeding to that of Abram, cf. 25:7; 
35:29. Acts 7:4 follows the order of the narrative, not that of time. 

4) Wellhausen claims that 12:10-20 is a later addition to the text, and Dill¬ 
mann that it is transposed from its original position after 13:18, p. 245, note, 
because Lot was not with Abram in Egypt, though according to J, he was with 
him before 12:4a, and after 18:5; and Abram was at the very same place in 13:4 
as in 12:18. But the visit to Egypt is confirmed by 26:1,2, the presence of Lot 
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there by the express statement “ Lot with him ” 18:1, and his retracing his steps 

j to the point from which he had started, vs. 3,4. These explicit confirmations are 

; by a stroke of the critics’ pen ejected from the text and attributed to E for no 

j imaginable reason, but that they nullify a baseless critical conjecture. Lot’s 

* 

| name does not occur in 12:10-20 for the very same reason that is not found in 

L 

6-9, viz., because Abram was the principal party and there was nothing to 
record respecting Lot. It may be remarked further that 16:1 lends an incidental 
confirmation to 12:16. But we are told, p. 249, that this is “ inconsistent with P’s 
dates.” “ Sarai was over sixty-five years old; that a woman at such an age, how¬ 
ever attractive, could so charm the Egyptian court, as to endanger her husband’s 

k 

life, is inconceivable.” The question at present, however, is not whether this was 
an actual fact or was even possible. But was it impossible in the view of the 
writer of the narrative ? If not, he may have written it as we here find it. On the 
hypothesis of the critics, B believed it and recorded it. Now will they please to 
tell us how they know that J could not have believed what it seems that B did, 

* respecting the marvellous beauty of the ancestress of the nation. As to the truth 

of the story we may leave the critics to settle that with J. 

5) P. 249. In P “ Abram and Lot separate for lack of room simply u while 
in J it is because of the strife of their herdmen. So in regard to Sarai and Hagar, 
Jacob and Esau, u P does not know of any family quarrels,” but J is u interested 
in the domestic differences of the patriarchs.” This is merely objecting that the 
part is not equal to the whole. The story is arbitrarily split in two. The lack of 
room which leads to the strife is given to P; the strife which results from the 

* 

lack of room to J. Each part implies the other and is incomplete without it. 

6) The thoroughly arbitrary manner, in which the critics deal with the text, 
is illustrated by Wellhausen and Kuenen throwing out 18:14-17 as an insertion 
by Ed, p. 245. The former says, ( Composition d. Hex ., p. 23) “ Grounds of a gen¬ 
eral native, which will convince few, move me to regard 18:14-17 as a later 
addition. It is not the habit of J to let God speak so without ceremony to the 
patriarchs; he is always particular to narrate a theophany in a place precisely 
indicated, which is then hallowed by this appearing for all time.” That is it 
precisely. Set up an arbitrary standard for a writer. Whatever does not conform 
to that standard is not genuine. And your point is proved. 

7) Chapter 15 is declared to be incoherent. In v. 5 it is night, yet v. 12 the 
sun is just going down, v. 17 it is after sunset. In v. 6 Abram’s faith is affirmed 
and approved; yet, v. 8, he asks some visible token of the truth of God’s word, 
which is granted to him. Nevertheless the most cursory inspection of the chapter 
shows that it is consistent throughout and develops regularly from first to last. 


The preparation of the animals, vs, 9,10, for the solemnity that was to follow, and 
guarding them from the birds of prey, v. 11, filled the interval between the revela- 
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man of strong faith, tried as Abram was, might have occasion to ask for some 
confirmation of his faith, is no mystery to those, who have repeated the tearful 

cry, “Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief.” 

On the grounds above stated Wellhausen assigns vs. 1-6 to E, vs. 7-18 to J, 
v. 7 having been modified and vs. 13-16 transposed from their proper position after 
v. 18, by R; vs. 19-21 are a later addition. Dillmann assigns vs. 1,2,4,8,9-11,17,18 
to E, vs. 3,5,6 to J, vs, 7,12-16 to R, vs. 19-21 may be either E or R. Eor a 
fuller conspectus of the critical confusion which reigns in this chapter, see p. 245, 
where the varying divisions of Kautzsch, Kuenen, Budde, Delitzseh, and Kittell 
are succinctly stated. The revelation by vision, v. 1, is on critical principles 
referred to E, and this is supposed to be confirmed by the naming of Eliezer, v. 2, 
whereas J does not give his name, 24:2sqq. (the identity of the persons being 
commonly assumed), also by the phrase 4< after these things,” v. 1, in E, 22:1; 
40:1(?); 48:1, but also in J, 22:20; 39:7, and even in P, Josh. 24:27, unless it is 
confessed that P is not alone in stating ages. The only escape from this dilemma 
is by the absurd division of Schrader, who assigns “ and it came to pass after 
these things ” to E, and the rest of the verse to P. Yet Jehovah is repeated six 
times in the first eight verses, though by critical rules E ought always to say 
Elohim never Jehovah. It is necessary, therefore, to assume that R has changed 
these names. There are also some of P 7 s expressions “Y1K v * L 

V. 14, roits rQ*tJO v. ( see 25:8), not to speak of the chronological 
statement, v. 13. The verses, that contain them, must accordingly have been 
either altered or inserted by R, whose office is to rectify whatever is at variance 
with the hypothesis. “ Come forth out of thy bowels ” D’ya v. 4, sounds like a 
variation upon “ Come forth out of thy loins, 77 a phrase which P uses in two 
forms, 35-11 ? 46:26; Ex. 1:5 "p*, and might easily he supposed to add 

a third. The animals, v. 9, are precisely those admissible for sacrifice under 
the ritual law, (P), and not dividing the birds accords with Lev. 1:17. “The 
word of Jehovah came, 77 vs. 1,4 is a phrase familiar in the prophets, but occurring 
nowhere else in the Pentateuch, a circumstance upon which great stress would be 
laid, if there was any end to be answered by it. The inhabitants of the land are 
called Amorites, v. 16, while J calls them Canaanites and Perizzites, 12:6; 13:7; 
but if R designated them as in v. 16, how could he have written vs. 19-21 ? 

Dillmann, as shown above, joined v. 8 directly with v. 4, and observes that 
it connects well if we only assume, what there is not the slightest reason for 
doing, that “I shall inherit it 77 was originally vjjyy* “he shall be 

my heir. 77 But his own comment on v. 18 overturns his conjecture and with it 
Ms critical division of the chapter. Verse 18 remarks expressly that by the transac¬ 
tion from v. 9 onward, Grod concluded a covenant with Abram in relation to the 
future possession of the land. Then the sign asked in v. 8 was not to cer- 
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tify that Abram’s own child should he his heir, and y. 8 cannot connect with v. 4, 
but relates to a different subject. 

And Wellhausen’s division is no better. According to Ex. 82:18, J, God 
promised Abraham to multiply his seed as the stars of heaven. This emblem 
occurs three times in Genesis, 15:5; 22:17; 26:4. By common critical consent the 
last two are by R, long posterior to J. Consequently from the critics’ point of 
view he must have referred to 15:5, which Wellhausen attributes to E, an entirely 
independent document. 

When Dillmann gives 15:18 to E, notwithstanding the reference to it in 24:7, 
J, this is not inconsistent with his scheme, for he supposes J to have had E before 
him and even to have borrowed passages from it, which Wellhausen does not 
allow. 

Dillmann alleges that ch. 16 contains no express allusion to ch. 15. And 
yet one would think that the allusion is obvious enough. Chapter 16 is an effort 
to obtain what was promised in ch, 15, a child of Abram’s own, no mention being 
made of Sarai. 

8) In ch. 16, Wellhausen followed by Xautzsch regards vs. 8-10 and Kuenen 
and Kittell vs. 9,10 as an insertion by R. The one proof that these verses should 
be ejected is that thus a conflict can be created with P 17:23sqq., and E, 21:9, and 
it can be made to appear as though Ishmael was bora in the desert and not in 
Abraham’s house. If only the angel’s direction to Hagar to return to her mis¬ 
tress couid be an interpolation intended to harmonize discrepant accounts, this 

4 

would be accomplished. And a critics’ wish is equivalent to a fiat. 


7. Chapter 14. 

Astruc set the example of referring ch. 14 to another source than the prin¬ 
cipal documents of Genesis, as he did every passage which concerned foreign 
tribes or nations. The critics complain that it is disconnected and out of har¬ 
mony with what precedes and follows in its representation of Abram but without 
good reason. The greatness of Abram’s retinue is remarked, 12:5,16; 18:6,7. 
The children of Heth treat him as a mighty prince or a prince of God, 28:6. 


21:22sqq. 


nes and the general of 
muster 818 trained men 


alliance 


princes, that as the head of a clan in contrast with other tribes 


Abram the Hebrew 


His 


from 


land 


i given him with new emphasis in all its l 
place that he should act as its champion 
military emblem, 15:1, seem to be sugges 


exhortation 
t. Lot was 


dwelling in Sodom, 14:12 as 18:12, and Abram by the oaks of Mamre, 14:13 as 18: 
18: 18:1. Admah and Zeboiim are joined with Sodom and Gomorrah, 14:8 as 
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10:19, and Zoar as 19:23. Words of P, J and E are combined in this chapter, 
together -with characteristics elsewhere ascribed to them severally, p. 251, in a 
manner to suggest that the same writer could use the diction and possess the 
peculiarities of all the documents, and which the critics can only account for on 
the supposition that it has all been “ worked over by R. 77 That, p. 251, no allu¬ 
sion is made to the wickedness of Sodom and Gomorrah is no more strange than 
in 10:19; of. also 12:6; 18:7 with 15:16. The narrative gave no occasion to refer 
to it. 14:14 can only be discredited by 12:12 on the assumption that a brave man 
can never be inconsistent enough to show weakness. How was it with Elijah and 
Peter ? In the interest of unity of authorship it is sufficient if the historian could 
think this possible, as the critics 7 R evidently did. 

The antiquity of this narrative is indicated by the number of ancient names 
requiring explanation, vs. 3,7,8,17 {“ vale of Siddim,” identical with the “ plain of 
Jordan, 77 p. 251, 3,3 (1), but with what was subsequently “the salt sea 77 ), the 
primeval populations, vs. 5,6, and unusual expressions, p. 251, 3. 1. Its historical 
truth is vouched for by remarkable monumental evidence (see Schrader, KAT . 2 ), 
which no inventions of a late writer could have simulated; nor would it 
have been consonant with a late age to invent such a character as Melchizedek 
(cf. Josh. 10:1), whose God A.bram identified with his own, vs. 19,22, cf. also 24:3, 
to whom he did homage by paying tithes, and who combined offices distinct in 
Jewish usage, nor to mention Sodom without reference to its sin and its doom. 
Why the mention of a priest (cf. Gen. 41:50; Ex. 2:16), p. 252, with which a bless¬ 
ing and tithes were naturally connected, should imply a late date is not obvious. 
The mention of Salem in this narrative doubtless gained a new and striking sig¬ 
nificance, after Jerusalem became the political and religious capital of the land; 
but this does not disprove the reality of the occurrence. If “Dan, 77 v. 14, is a 

“ gloss by a later hand, 77 p, 252, d, which is quite supposable, it offers no objection 
to the Mosaic origin of the chapter. 


[Continued in April number of Hebraica.] 



THE PARTICLE JIN IN HEBREW. 51 ' I. 

* « 

By Alfred M. Wilson, Ph. D., 

New Haven, Conn. 


The frequency with which the particle fljtf occurs is a significant fact. Out¬ 
side of the Wisdom-literature, it appears, with rare exceptions, in every chapter; 
while there are a few chapters in which it occurs seventy times and many in 
which the number of times that it is found is more than fifty. In Genesis alone, 
it is to he found nearly a thousand times *, while in every thousand words, in each 
of the following hooks, Numbers, 1 Samuel and Jeremiah, it occurs more than 
forty-two times. 

But the treatment which the particle has received has not been in keeping 
with these facts. That in Nordlieimer’s Hebrew Grammar , though good, is far 
from satisfactory. Ewald’s discussion of the subject is brief, fragmentary, and 
incomplete. Green has apprehended the true function of the particle. He has, 
however, neglected to produce the evidence that is only “the sign of the 
definite object.” But their treatment is, perhaps, all that could be expected 
within the narrow limits of a grammar. The lexicons, however, should do better. 
Yet Gesenius’ Hebraisches and Armdisches Handworterbuch uber das Alte Testa¬ 
ment , although giving ample space to the prepositions, has restricted its treatment 
of this particle to less than three columns. By far, the most exhaustive discus¬ 
sion of the subject is to be found in a work on the Hebrew-Chaldee Particles by 
Christian Nolde (or Noldius), an Icelandic divine of the seventeenth century. 
But this work, however satisfactory, is in Latin. Again, Nolde has, many times, 
failed to take into consideration the fact that there are verbs, which, contrary to 
our expectations, take a direct accusative. The failure to observe this fact has, 
therefore, detracted not a little from the value of his work. 


I. The Occurrence of m- 

1. In the books in the order in which they occur in the ordinary Hebrew 


Bible 


The figures in column one refer to the total number of times that jlX occurs. 


thousand 


words. 


* An abstract of a thesis presented by Alfred M. Wilson to the Philosophical Faculty of Yale 
University, to obtain the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
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Col. 1. 

Col. s. 


Col. 1. 

Col. 2» 

frATlftfrifl . 

982 

56 

jNfahum. 

1 

2 

Exodus . 


69 

Hahakkuk. 

4 

7 

’Leviticus. ... 

752 

73 

Zephaniah. 

21 

30 

Numbers. 

672 

46 

r 

Haggai.. 

16 

28 

Deuteronomy. 

631 

50 

Zechariah. 

91 

32 

Joshua. 

463 

51 

Malaehi. 

34 

42 

Judges. 

462 

52 

Psalms. 

147 

8 

1 Sam nel.. 

519 

45 

Proverbs. 

21 

3 

2 Samuel. 

393 

40 

Job.. 

43 

5 

1 Kiupcjs. 

545 

48 

Canticles. 

24 

20 

2 Kings. .. 

575 

53 

Buth... 

37 

33 

Isaiah... 

216 

14 

Lamentations. 

6 

4 

Jeremiah. 

830 

43 

Ecclesiastes.. 

62 

24 

Ezekiel.. 

610 

36 

Esther. 

110 

38 

Hosea.. 

44 

20 

Daniel .. 

40 

19 

Joel... 

16 

19 

Ezra. 

28 

11 

Amos. 

44 

24 

ISTebemiah.. 

126 

25 

Obadiah. 

9 

3? 

1 Chronicles. 

453 

46 

Jonah... 

14 

22 

2 Chronicles.. 

515 

42 

Micah. 

16 

14 



2. In the boohs arranged according to the frequency with which DU occurs 
in every thousand words, beginning with that in which the number is the 
highest. 


Levitcus. 73 

Exodus. 69 

Genesis. 56 

2 Kings... 53 

Judges. 52 

Joshua. 51 

Deuteronomy,.50 

1 Kings... 48 

lumbers.46 

1 Chronicles. 46 

1 Samuel. 45 

Jeremiah. 43 

Malaehi... 42 


2 Chronicles. 42 

2 Samuel... 40 

Esther. 38 

Ezekiel.36 

Obadiah... 33 

Buth... 33 

Zechariah .. 32 

Zephaniah...30 

4 

Haggai. 28 

Kehemiah. 25 

Amos...,... 24 

Ecclesiastes. 24 

Jonah.. 22 
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Hosea...20 

Canticles. 20 

Joel.,.. 19 

Daniel. 19 

Isaiah. 14 

Micah.... 14 

Ezra. 11 


Psalms.... 8 

Habakkuk. 7 

Job... 5 

Lamentations... 4 

Proverbs. 3 

Hahum. 2 


3. In the Hexateueh. 

In every thousand words in the Hexateueh, occurs as follows : 
1) in the P document, 69 times. 


2 ) 

3} 


u 


u 


E 

J 


U 


u 


55 

49 




It 


Erom these facts, it appears 1) that occurs in the Hebrew Bible ten 
thousand, five hundred and seventy-five (10,575) times; 2) that it does not occur 
with the same frequency in the different books, much less in those* which belong 
to different periods; 3) that it occurs more frequently in the prose, than in the 
poetical portions; 4) that the book in which it is to be found the greatest number 
of times is Exodus; 5) that the number of times that it occurs in a thousand 
words is larger in Leviticus than elsewhere; and 6) that the number of times that 
it occurs in a thousand words is in the P document only a trifle less than it is in 

Leviticus. 


II. PORCE. 

What is the force of Does it serve merely as a sign to call attention to 

what was already direct and definite ? Or, does it give to the word or words 
before which it stands additional force or emphasis ? Does it correspond to the 
Greek aMg and to the Latin ipse ? 

1. Gases in which J"|tf seems to have the force of an Intensive or Reflexive 
Pronoun. 

(1) ex. 12 : 13 , Dnn-m >mnv “ And when X shall see the blood ” (viz., 

the blood which, by my command, you have sprinkled upon the door posts and 
lintels—when I shall see that blood), “ then I will pass over you. ” 

(2) Deut. 17 : 2 , jnn-nN n&p i&a wn-in *s»k • If there shall be 
found “ a man or a woman who shall do this (very) evil.” inn, as the context 

shows, refers to a specific sin, viz., that of idolatry. 

(3) 1 Kgs. 21:23, ibON* • Well might the speaker 

emphasize the fact that it was the proud, imperious, and revengeful Jezebel 

that the dogs would eat. 


* Comparing prose with prose and poetry with poetry. 
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(4) 2 Kgs. 14:7, y^DiTTlN tJ'SHI • Sela, the Rock, the well- 

nigh impregnable fortress—even Sela the King captured. 

(5) 2 Kgs. 21:6, IMTlK • “ And he caused his (own) son to 

pass through the fire ”—so great was Man as sell’s infatuation. 

(6) 2 Kgs. 23:i5, pnj nD^rrri&i x) nr? ror^n-m dj- “aiso that 

(very) altar and that (very) high place” (viz., those which he had just been 
describing) “he broke down.” 

(7) Isa. 5:12, Y&y K 1 ? mir tyb DN1 • “And (even) the work of 
Yah well they do not regard.” 

(8) isa. 6:5, »j*y ijn rmsu mrv ‘fron-fiN ^ . I am undone_for 

“the (very) King Yahweh (God) of hosts, mine eyes have seen.” 

(9) Isa. 31:2, iO VniT’ilNl • “And his words” (viz., those con¬ 

demning the alliance with Egypt, such as those in ch. 29:14 and ch. 30:12-17*— 
those words) “ he will not recall.”f 

(10) isa. 48:14, n^K-nK nen cits ♦» • “ Who among them ” (the gods 

of the heathen) “ hath made known these (very) things ?” 

(11) Jer. 25:8, ’“QTTIK DATDti'-K 1 ? HLW ]P ■ “ Because ye did not 
hear my words ” (you heard, but not my words) therefore I will gather all the 

families of the North and send them unto N., the king of Babylon. 

(12) Ezek. 15:6, ♦TlfiJ p- “ So I will give (even) the 

inhabitants of Jerusalem.” That they should be overtaken by such a fate as that 
to which the prophet alludes was indeed a surprising statement. 

(1 3 ) Ezek. 44:24, lenp* ♦ninae'-nto * 

(14) Hos. 1:4, ‘PNinp WnK *mp£)V “And I will 

visit (even) the bloods of Jezreel upon the house of Jehu.” 

(15) Joel 2:20, p>mK UlfJVfrnKI • “And the Northerner” (who has 
done so much mischief to man and beast—even the Northerner) U I will remove 
to a distance.” 

(16) joei 4:8 , □^’m^tik '1 d^jq-jik orroe'i • Without fear or hesita¬ 
tion, you sold as slaves the children of Judah and Jerusalem. But as you have 

done to the children of others, so shall it be done to yours. The time is coming 
when your sons and your daughters shall be sold as slaves and come as such into 
the power of Judah. 

(17) Amos 3:2, i“IN M’ty IpfiK • “All your iniquities” 

(which you committed boldly and regardless of the consequences—these very 
iniquities) “ I will visit upon you.” 

(18) Amos 9:3, oatWJ tPhirmN Dt V12 • No escape from the 

power of my vengeance. No refuge even in the midst of the sea. “ Erom there 

I would command the sea-serpent himself” (a mythological allusion) “and he 
would bite them.” 


* Driver’s Isaiah: Sis Life and Times , p. 62, 


t TDH Perfect of Certainty. 
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(19) Jonah 4:7, JVp’piTriN pm • “And the gourd” (which God had 
specially prepared for the prophet—that every gourd, the worm) “smote.” 

(20) Zeph. 2:11, p)Nf7 HN* HD ’D • ‘ ‘ For he will destroy* 

(even) all the gods of the earth.” 

(21) Zach. 14:12, D^Dyrr^-flK HUT pj’ “|£‘K • “ With which Yahweh 
will smite all the peoples.” 

(22) Ps. 26:6, nifV "°|r?ifQ”DK j“CDDK 1 • “So that I may encompass 
thine own altar, O Yalrweh.” 

(23) Job 28:23, K1!71 • 14 Seeing that he knoweth its 

place ” (the place of wisdom, that place which is hidden from all others). 

(24) Eccl. 9:15, K'lHH pDDH £J»N*rrnN “D? Np DIN'l . u But no one 
remembered that (same) poor man.” That poor man (the one who by his wisdom 

had saved the city and who for that reason should have been held in grateful 

remembrance—even that one) they forgot. 

(25) 2 Chron. 21:3, DTinP }JU rD^OOrrilKl ■ To his sons, King 
Jehoshaphat gave various gifts; “but the kingdom itself he gave to Jehoram.” 

2. J1K may originally have had an intensive or reflexive force. From the 
analogy of language, we should expect as much. But whatever its original force, 
it came to be used merely as a sign “to call attention to what w r as already 
direct and definite.” The following considerations confirm this view; 

1) The absence of any special emphasis from many words or expressions 
before which the particle is used. 

(1) Gen. 1:4, ‘TlKiT-TlK • The emphasis, however, is not upon but 

upon mto- The emphatic thing is, not that God saw the tight , but that the light 
which he saw was good—viz., adapted to the end for which it was designed. 

(2) FTum. 22:23, pflKrj-flN * Under the circumstances, the smiting of the 
ass was not very strange or surprising. There was no need of specially emphasiz¬ 
ing the fact that it was the very animal upon which he was riding, that Balaam 
smote. 

(3) Deut. 14:13-16. Evidently the birds before which in these verses J“)X 
stands are not to be regarded as exceptionally emphatic. 

(4) Josh. 10:24, “Place your feet (On^JTUflK) upon the necks of these 

kin gs. ” 

(5) 2 Sam. 18:24, “And he lifted up his eyes There was no 

need of emphasizing the fact that it is his own (or even, his very) eyes, that the 
watchman lifted up. 

(6) 2 Sam. 21:10, “ And Rizpah took sackcloth 

(7) 2 Kgs. 5:8. The king of Israel’s “ rending his garments VH.IQ'TIK)- 7 ’ 
Nothing exceptional about the performance. The rending of the garments was 
with the orientals a common way of manifesting perplexity of mind or heart. 


* DP Perfect of Certainty. 
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(8) Isa. 47:14, “Hot shall they deliver their souls (Dt£^U"DK = themselves). 5 5 

(9) Jer. 7:26, “And they did not incline their ear 

(10) Hos. 9:12, “ Though they bring up their children (QllOi’DN)-” 

(11) Zech, 13:9, “As one refines silver (fjDirT'TlX)*” 

(12) Eccl. 11:6, “In the morning, sow thy seed qmrriN)” 

(13) Heh. 2:1, “And I lifted up the wine (pfpfiK)'” 

(14) 1 Chron. 10:8, “ To strip the slain Not an uncommon 

thing for soldiers then to do. 

(15) 2 Chron. 36:13, “Andhe (Zedekiah) stiffened his neck and 

hardened his heart orn'rnN)-” 

Additional examples are to be found in Gen. 7:9, ; 29:3, pan-m; 

Lev. 9:29, ; Lev. 4:4, n’TlK 5 Judg- 4:21, “lil’TlN ; 1 Sam. 

16:13, pp-m; 20:36 < D^nn-m; 2 sam. 10:25, rua-m; 23:18, 

infirm; 1 Kgs. i 8 :i», d wrrw; Iss - 55:10, pxrrm; 05:20, vd’-dn ; 

Jer. 7:18, £^KrrnK; 25:4, DDJrN’fiN 5 34=14, DJfKTIN ; Ezek. 34:27, 

m£rm; 43:22, i-Qrorrm; 40:14, n^on-nK; zeoh. 11:12, nstp-nN ? 

Ps. 123:1, ; 127:6, TflfJJWnK; Job 1:20, 5 Cant. 8:11, 

D"Orrm; Ruth 3:14, irurrnK; Eccl. 2 : 10 , *;p*nx; 4:5, Vf-fiN; Esth. 

9:10 DI’-nK Dan. 10:5, ; Nek. 6:5, 5 9:16, DSHp-flK ; 

1 Chron. 7:21, Dn’JpETDN 1 13:9, n’TlK i 2 Chron. 20:25, 5 28:8, 

30 : 27 , 

2) The use of with a word in one place and its omission from the same 
word in a similar, if not a parallel, construction. Over an hundred examples 
belong here. They are to be found in all kinds of composition, in prose and 
poetry, in history and prophecy. They occur in at least twenty-three books. 

ex. 2:7 -p>rrnN rp pym- 

9 -p>n newr npm • 

Lev. 26:42 WOD • 

44 wo nsrp • 

Deut. 17:2 jnrrn# • 

7 yin my 3 i • 

josh. 18:2 Dn^m-nN ip^n new • 

7 on^ro inp^.—pitm uv 

1 Sam. 2:15 rfrrTmK jntOp’ DIDO DJ • 

10 zbnn mo pnop* iDp- 

i Kgs. i5:5 nn nwy im ■ 

11 •mn kdk sryi • 

Isa. 40:13 mn* nn-m prr*o- 

42:1 yty wi wu- 

Isa, 49:21 rhurntt »o- 

2i 'rii *d tfan. 
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Jer. 28:3 Hill’ Jl’D WO • 

6 mrv-rvD Pa y&rh • 

Ezek. 18:2 fiftl W'lWO DilK • 

s nm 'iwon bwo- 

Amos 8: i nrn nDnn-m wow- 

4=1 nrn Mnn irD&y- 

Zech. 2:1 Wy-fiN MW1- 

5 »vy mm- 

ps. 102:16 rnrr Dtv-nK o’u irrvn. 

22 rrrn* otf pno ddd 5 ?- 

Ecci. 1:13 am 1 ? w-nK wui • 

i7 noDn nrn'? »d*? njmi- 

Ezra 6:19 noan-nK niun-OD wjn ■ 

20 noan irons^n • 

Neh. 6:i noinrrntt tim *d- 

6 noinn nnD nm- 

2 Chron. 18:4 nin» nDn-n** did rc-svnn • 

is mrr-tn iratr • 

2 Chron. 32:14 H’O 'Vlftf?- 

is *t»d )oy ’ivni ■ 

It is to be noted, in the examples cited, that the word before which the 
is wanting, follows the construction in which the particle stands before the same 
word. But the cases, in which the word before which the flK * s omitted pre- 

f 

cedes, are equally as numerous. Here belong the following: 

Gen. 19:6 inn# njD n'nm- 

10 ruo nbirrnm ■ 

ex. 9:6 nrn nann mn* w • 

o nrn wrw mn* ryn- 

Lev. 13:6 VUD DM1 • 

14:8 rtD-rw nnmn dddi- 

Hum. 6:9 UTTflB DVD HMD tlVjl • 

11 Ninn dvd wswin tnpi- 
judg. 3:12 mrv *vyD jnn 

12 mn* o»ra jnn-nK w’d • 

1 Sam. 6:7 nn*an onnnKD orwa onanwri- 

10 n*DD V?D DiTJD"f1N1 • 

1 Sam. 8:9 “j^Dn OZWO DU 1 ? mJiV - 

io:26 nD*?on m -oti. 

i Kgs. 6:i nvvV nbn pn • 

o n*an-m bn • 

*6 
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2 Kgs. 6:6 '7*00* *f?0 J 7K "IflDfi IGfi • 

7 nson-m mp3 *m • 

Isa. 44:21 Spy* fi^-ttf • 

48:14 rtMrtW TJfi Dfi3 *D • 

Jer. 7:3 03^^01 D3»3Tl WB’fT ■ 

e DDon-m i3wv 

Jer. 48:47 3K10 fiTM? *fi3Bn • 

49:6 poy-*jn rvofc'-m ym)- 

Ezek. 4:5 py dkwi- 

e rrwm py-riN mtm- 

Ezek. 41:2 fiDN Dty3TN m* W- 

4 hdk an&y wiN-fiN nan- 

ps. 99:6 wrfrN mrr loam- 

100:2 nna^3 nwntt ray- 

Prov. 22:23 D3»n yy wo • 

23:ii -jhk ayym nn’-N'in • 

1 Cliron. 7:16 ane iop mpm- 

23 rrjro lat^-riK mpfii • 

2 Cliron. 35:16 fiDflfi DMtftf? • 

i7 nosirm 'TNi&^a wfi- 

Upon the supposition that /“}X was used to give additional force to the word 
or words before which it stands, its omission in the similar or parallel construc¬ 
tion in the above examples does not admit of an easy explanation. If in the one 
case, in order to bring out the emphasis that should be upon the word, the pres 
ence of the /"|X were necessary, its presence would, for the same reason, seem to 
be essential in the second case. All difficulty, however, disappears, if we assume 
that, whatever its original force, came to be used only as a sign w r hich the 
writer or speaker, might, according to his fancy or inclination, use or not use. 

3) The absence of J")X before words which the writer desired to make as 
emphatic as possible. If ]~!K could have contributed to that end, the writer cer¬ 
tainly would have made use of the same. That in so many cases he did not is 
strong presumptive evidence that fiX is powerless to give additional force to the 
word before which it stands, that it is only a sign u to call attention to what was 
already direct and definite. 55 

Of the many examples which come under this head, only a few can be noted 
here. 

(1) Gen. 27:36, lip 1 ? fifty fiJlTl • The taking away of his blessing 

was to Esau the crowning evidence of Jacob’s supplanting him. Nevertheless 

WO stands Without /IX. 
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(2) 1 Kgs. 22:13, ■ “ To call Micaiah,” the very last person 

whom the king of Israel desired to have present at the council. 

(3) isa. 31 : 7 , *nrrr isos ♦yw poxo* twin ova ^ • 

His idols in which he had put all confidence—tfftese as being powerless to help, he 
will, in the day when the Assyrian hosts shall invest the city, cast away. 

(4) isa. 48=3, ’rmi wd mjjj'jnrr • “ The former things I long ago 
made known.” That “the former things” were for the speaker emphatic 
appears from the position of rfllfc^iOn ; but the m is absent. 

(5) Jer. 51:3, IDHIUl • “ Destroy ye all her host” (viz., all the 

host of Babylon). 

(6) Ezek. 5:10, * The superiority of the father to the 

son * whom the latter should hold in honor and veneration, was with the Hebrew 
a fundamental truth; but in the times to which the prophet alludes, all this will 
be changed. So completely will the sons be transformed by the terrible straits to 
which Jerusalem is reduced, that they will devour (even) their fathers.f DfVDK 
should, therefore, have been made as emphatic as possible. 

(7) Ezek. 21:81, miDJfil DHfYl *VD ft- “I will remove the 

mitre and will lift up (from the head) the crown.” The mitre and the crown 
were symbols, the former of the priestly caste, the latter of the kingly order. But 
even these, although to do so involved the breaking up of the caste and the order, 
it was Yahweh’s declared purpose to remove. 

(8) Ezek. 26:4, *ljf ffiOlh ITWI • “ And they shall destroy the walls of 
Tyre.” 

(9) Hos. 2:8, a 1 ? frnowi • “ And her paths she shall not find.” 

The paths in which she had been accustomed to walk— these, so completely will 
Yahweh hedge her about, she will not be able to find. 

(10) Joel 2:13, Ijnpl • You have been rending your garments; 

but now “ rend your hearts .” 

(11) Amos 1:5, ptffOl tlHl • “ And I will break in pieces the bar 

of Damascus.” 

(12) Amos 5:21, Qy^tl * u Your feats ” (in which you find so great 

delight and satisfaction—even these) “ I despise.” 

(13) Amos 8:9, WttWtl ^3(11 • “ And I will cause the sun to go 


in at mid-day.” 


Mic. 6:5, mn» mp-nf njn wti? 


to 


Y ahweh 
1 Hah. 1 


nnnn 


And 


The drying up of the rivers, what a striking proof of his control over nature! 



* Of. Matt. 22:42. 43. 

t Whether the prophet’s language is in fact to he taken literally pr figuratively is, so far as 
this interpretation is concerned, immaterial. 
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(16) Zeph. 8:19, ppj* rifnill • “ And her that was driven away (even 
that one) I will gather.” 

(17) ps. 9:2, rhflDK • 44 1 will recount all thy wonderful 

works.” 

(18) Prov. 14:31, uw tprr Vi ps?y • “He that oppresseth the poor 

reproacheth his maker.” 

(19) job 37 : 14 , m rown • “ Give ear to this, Joh.” From Elihu’s 
point of view, certainly should have been made as emphatic as possible. 

(20) 1 Chron. 11:19, fWK DID • “Shall I drink the 

blood of these men ?” 

(21) 2 Chron. 34:15 nin* /V33 ’DNVD (TTlDll “l£)D • “ The book of the 
law I (Hilkiah the priest) found in the house of Yahweh.” 


Additional Examples. 


Ex. 16:26... 

.rprr'w 

Jer. 2:31.. 

.mrr’-'tn 

Ex. 23:19... 


Jer. 17:27. 

• • • • niJOTN 

Ex. 31:18.... 

.myrr rtb *}& 

Jer. 49:8. 

. WTK 

Lev. 24:15.. 

.VrfTK 

Ezek, .3:18. 

..••••ID! 

Deut. 18:18. 

.nan 

Ezek. 17:18_ 

.rfrN-'M 

Josh. 22:33.. 

. 

Hos. 4:6. 

.nnu 

Judg. 5:2..., 

.mrr 

Joel 4:4... 

. 

1 Sam. 23:9., 

.-nswi 

Amos 9:12.. 

.rnr 

1 Kgs. 19:10. 

. yvna 

Mic. 1:6. 

.JYTQtf 

1 Kgs. 22:19. 

.mir 

Kah. 3:13. 

. iwma 

2 Kgs. 6:11.. 

.jnjtDfr 

Ps. 46:5. 

.D’il^K "IT 

2 Kgs. 10:8.. 

.‘f7orr»ja wi 

Job 10:13. 

. ii'ia 

2 Kgs. 22:8.. 

.minn t&d 

Dan. 9:6... 

.enpm ■vyn 

Isa. 32:9. 

. +rp 

Keh. 7:5.. 

.Ufffl “ISO 

Isa. 45:11... 

.nvn«n 

2 Chron. 29:15.. 

.ftirr* m 

Isa. 53:4— 

. 

2 Chron. 36:23.. 

•pKH JTO‘?OO j 75 


Bern. A. But having lost its original force, why was retained? To 
point out the Accusative. The Accusative ending having been lost, there was no 
other way to indicate the same. 

Bern. B. also is occasionally used as the sign of the Accusative. 

Bern. C. To as the sign of the Accusative, there corresponds, in Ara¬ 
maic, the particle ^ (which is also used as Preposition). Cf. Dan. 2 : 12 ; 7:26. 

Bern. D. In Aramaic, in addition to , a common sign of the Accusative 
is fV 5 which, without doubt, is to be connected etymologically with . 

Rem. E, In the Arabic, L?l ? which goes back to the same root as do 
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flK and niK) is used only with pronominal suffixes. The Accusative ending 
having been retained in the Arabic, there was no call to use a separate particle to 
indicate that the noun following was in the Accusative. 

Bern. F. It is claimed that J“)K has the force of “namely.” That fact 
would, if ever, appear when the particle was used with an Accusative in apposi¬ 
tion with a preceding Accusative. In the following examples, Hfct seems to have 
that force: 

(1) Gen. 17:8, Hit "pJD pN • “ The land of thy sojourn- 

ings, viz., all the land of Canaan.” 

(2) Ex. 22:24, • If ye shall lend to my people, viz., the 

poor with thee.” The prohibition enjoined is to be connected merely with lend¬ 
ing to the poor. 

(8) Josh. 6:26, TTV-JTN iTtWl Wl • “ And who shall (re-)build this city, 
viz., Jericho.” 

(4) Jer. 7:16, Dn&K jnf-'tt DN‘ • “ All your brethren, viz., 

all the seed of Ephraim.” 

(5) Jer. 31:7, * “Save, O Yahweh, thy people, 

viz., the remnant of Israel.” 

(6) Ezek. 34 : 23 , y)*] nay nK—run- 41 And I will cause to 

arise a (lit. one) shepherd, viz., my servant David.” 

(7) Zech. 10:3, mTP nOTlN Wl# • “ For Yahweh (God of) hosts will 
visit his flock, viz., the house of Judah.” 

(8) Zech. 11:10, DJUfTt* ’pPD • And I took my staff, viz., beauty.” 

(9) Esth. 2:18, “1HDK tllWO fttt. • • •‘j’lTJ ifHM} • “ And the king made 
a great feast, viz., the feast of Esther.” 

(10) Dan. 11:2, p* JIN *7217 * 44 He will stir up the whole (world), 

viz., the Kingdom of Javan.” 

But in many such cases, f|K» as 44 namely,” would be wholly out of place, 
(cf. examples below). This fact, therefore, discredits those in which seems 
to have that force and makes it extremely improbable that such can be its force in 
the cases which do not come under this head. 

(1) Gen. 6:9, DfTDK DB'-fitf • Shem, Ham, and Japheth are 

in apposition with QMO tVS^tP * Each name is preceded by the particle. But 
we cannot give to the same the force of “namely,” translating, “And Hoah begat 
three sons, viz., Shem, viz., Ham, and viz., Japheth.” 

(2) Ex. 35:30-19. A series of Accusatives, twenty-five and more, in apposi¬ 
tion with in v. 10. Each Accusative is preceded by HK • Certainly 

the force of the particle is not that of “ namely.” 

(3) Jer. 3:24. Loose construction, nevertheless OJ&lf'TlX 

DiVnUD-nNI Dn\n _ nK are in apposition with W/YDN . But it 



r 
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would be absurd to translate, u viz., your flocks, and viz., your herds, viz., your 
sons, and viz., your daughters.” 

(4) 2 Chron. 13:19. A statement that Abijak captured the following cities: 

psy-m 'ama-m • 

For other examples, see Gen. 1:16; Ex. 30:3; 31:7-11; 37:16,26; 38:3; Lev. 
26:16; Hum. 4:14; 25:8; 31:8; Deut. 4:48; Isa. 37:12; 39:2; Jer. 15:3; 16:5; 32: 
11 ; 41:10; 43:6; 51:28; Ezek. 16:53; 1 Chron. 6:42-46 and 2 Chron. 5:1; 1:19. 


/ 


[To be Continued.] 
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abstract of three papers read at the oriental 

CONGRESS.* 


ON THE NABATAEAN INSCRIPTIONS IN THE SINAITIC PENINSULA. 


Whereas the number of Nabataean inscriptions copied by previous travelers 
scarcely comes up to 300, Prof. Euting succeeded last spring in adding 700 to the 
collection. He achieved this success simply because he traveled as an Arab, and 
climbed barefooted along the rocks in places overlooked by other collectors. Also 


many inscriptions previously known 


home 


and important result that some of the inscriptions 


were found to be dated. 


showing 


tt 


being 


emperors,” agrees according to the era of Bosra, which commences in 


A 


bears the date 


A 


As compared with Glaser’s S. Arabian inscriptions, these Nabataean 


important on account of their age any more than by their contents 


mostly convey only greetings and names. But they 
! or tracing the history of the origin of Arabic writing 


furnish 


fll 


ate- 


writers 


stone records were, in his opinion, neither shepherds nor pilgrims, but merchants 
who, while returning from a caravan journey (perhaps from S. Arabia to Petra), 
found a temporary resting for their camels in these valleys so rich in pasturage. 
These merchants, well acquainted with writing, would while away their time by 
inscribing their names upon the rocks, with greetings to those who might follow 


in their wake. 


Prof. J. Euting. 


SO-CALLED KAPPADOKIAN CUNEIFORM: TABLETS. 


a 1881 Mr. Pinches drew attention to two Cuneiform tablets, said to come 
Kappadokia, one of which was in the British Museum, the other in the 


Louvre 


written in a peculiar form of Cuneiform 


seem to be in tbe Assyrian language; Mr. Pinches concluded 


language of Kappadokia 


following year 


Ramsay was starting on a tour of exploration in eastern Asia Minor, and I asked 
him to inquire for Cuneiform tablets. His inquiries proved fruitless, however; 


Kaisariyeh be noticed some tablets in a shop which 


bought for a small sm 


l« 


money 


return to England, he handed them 


me 


found that they were similar to the two tablets published by Mr 


* From TrUbn&r’s Record. No. 217. 
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Pinches, and published transliterations of them in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology , November, 1883. The tablets are now in the British Museum. 

Since then I have myself purchased some Kappadokian texts, others have 
been obtained by Dr. Peters for the University of Pennsylvania, while more than 
twenty are in the collection of M. Golenischeff at Petersburg. The latter are 
mostly in a very perfect condition, and as. some of them are written in the more 
ordinary type of cuneiform, a comparison of the latter with what may be termed 
the Kappadokian script has enabled M. Grol^nischeff and myself to identify the 

4 

Kappadokian characters to which a false value or no value at all had previously 
been assigned. As soon as the true values of the characters were ascertained, I 
found that the language of the tablets was an Assyrian dialect, which presented 
several phonetic peculiarities and contained words which are probably of foreign 
origin. The phonetic peculiarities agreed with those of certain of the Tel el- 
Amama texts from Northern Syria, as, for instance, the substitution of Grim el for 
Koph. Morever, the forms of the characters resemble those of the Syrian tablets 
from Tel el-Amarna, and since the Kappadokian tablets contain phrases which 
are common in the Tel el-Amarna texts, but are unknown in Assyrian of later 
date, we may conclude that the library from which they are derived was founded 
in the same age as that of the Tel el-Amarna collection. It was probably situated 
in the country called “ Khanu the greater,” by the Assyrians, mention of which is 
made in a letter of Assur-yuballidh of Assyria to the Egyptian king. 

A large proportion of the proper names occurring in the Kappadokian texts 

4 

are compounded with the name of Assur, and so imply that the library belonged 
to an Assyrian colony. Some of the foreign names found in them are said to be 
those of gari or “ strangers.” The title of limmu is also met with. All the tab¬ 
lets I have examined relate to commercial transactions, principally to the lending 
of money. One of them is a quittance for the receipt of a large amount of lead. 

Rev. A. H. Sayce, M. A. 

ON SOME LATER BABYLONIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 

The Rev. J. N. Strassmaier, S. J., laid before the meeting a small collection 
of Babylonian inscriptions and made a few remarks upon them. The collection 
contained one inscription of Marduk-ap Ivriddin (722-710 B. 0.), one of Sargon 
(710-705 B. C.) three of JEJsarhaddon (681-667 B. C.), three of Sumas-sum-ukin 
(667-647 B. C.), four of Kandalanu (Kineladanos-of the Canon of Ptolemmus, 647- 
625 B. C.) four of Labasi-Mardulc , the son of Neriglissar (556 B, C.), six of Xerxes 
(485-464 B. C.), ten of Artaxerxes (464-423 B. C.), a letter of Nur to his brother 
Iddin-Bel from the year 164 of the Seleucide era (= 148 B. C.), and a small 
inscription in Babylonian characters, but apparently in a new language, hitherto 
unknown. The texts with a transliteration will appear in the Transactions of the 
Congress. Rev. J. N. Strassmaier. 



THE ESARHADDON CYLINDERS. * * * § 


* 


The second volume of Schrader’s Keilinscliriftliche Bibliothek containing the 
transliterations and translations of the historical inscriptions of the New Assyrian 
empire has made its appearance. The texts of Tiglath-pileser III. and the Weight 
of Shalmaneser IV. are translated by Schrader; the Sargon texts by Peiser ; 
those of Sennacherib by Carl Bezold; the Esarhaddon Cylinders by Abel and 
Winckler, and the texts of Asxirbanipal by Jensen. 

At this time, I wish to examine Cylinders A, B and Of of the Esarhaddon 
inscriptions as edited by Abel and Winckler. Special attention will be given to 
the text, and later a few of their translations will be considered. 

A. 1.1 sqq. Abel’s restoration of the first lines of this text is very doubtful. 
There does not seem to be room on the original for so long an introduction, cf. 

AEI A 28. 


A. I. 31. He accepts my reading [Kar-A§ur]-ab~iddm-na. 

A. I, 53. Abel reads with Bawl., Budge and Pinches, cf. AEI 28. The 

original is badly rubbed and hence very unsatisfactory. 

A. I. 55 and 56. Abel accepts my reading of these two lines, cf. AEI 28, 29 
Cf., on the other hand, Hommel.2 

A. II. 1. Bead_id-ki~e-ku, cf. C. II. 8 and AEI, 29. 

A. II. 45. Bead at the end of line bel bele. I have omitted this correction 
to the text in AEI 29, Abel translates correctly : der nicht fiirchtete den Namen 
des Herrn der Herren. 

A. II. 58. Cf. Pinches’ statement in AEI, 30. 

A. III. 2. Abel accepts my reading, viz,: u-ra-a. So also Pinches, AEI, 30. 
Delitzsch is inclined to think that this word does not occupy the whole line. Cf. 

Budge, HE. 


A. III. 46. Abel reads a-bu-ta(?); cf. my a~hu-lap(?), AEI, 30. 

A. III. 59. Abel reads suk-lul sam~na(?), and in a foot-note remarks that the 
reading §uk-luhu-ti is possible. The former is to be referred. 

A. IV. 2. Here Abel accepts Delitzseh’s reading,|j cf. AEI, 30. 

A. IV. 8. Abel here and Winckler in the parallel passage B. IV. 3 accept my 
reading bit MUN = bit d&bti, AEI, 30. 

A. IV. 60. Abel remarks that I have omitted this line in my edition of the 
original of C, col. IV,, last line. I could not read it in the original of C. It is, 


* Die Inschrif t der Prismen A und C, von Ludwig Abel; die Inschrlft des zerbroch 
Prismas B, von Hugo Winckler in Schrader’s KcUinschriftliche BibUothek , Band 31., 1890 
124-151. 


t These gentlemen have accepted the nomenclature of Hebraica, IV., No. 3. 

$ AEI. = my Cylinder A of the Escvrhaddon Inscriptions. 

§ Geschtchte Babylonims und Assyriens , p. 324: Bass an dieser Stelle nicht an Aegypten zu 
denken und deshalb etwa ina it! nachal vor mat musri zu erg&nzen 1st, wird schon dadurch 
widerlegt, dass Aegypten bei Asarhaddon stets musur (nicht inusri) heissfc. 

S Cf. Lit. CmtraJMatt, May 21st, 1881. 
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however, to be restored from B. V. 7. Cf. AEI., 35, where Pinches incorrectly 
reads ir (or ni) instead of as. I have restored it in A. IV. 60 and corrected 
Pinches’ reading in Hebraica, IV. 3, p. 154. Abel must have overlooked both 
of these references. Winckler, on the other hand, in B. V. 7 reads only ni-ru 
su-a-tu-- i. e., incorrectly ni for a8, etc. 

A, V. 15 and VI. 2. Here Abel follows Strass, AVAAW, No. 2359 and reads 

i§u a-tap-pi, but cf. my a-bi-me, which is, I think, to be preferred. 

A. V. 49. Abel reads with me gu-te-mu-du-ti and translates correctly “hoeh- 

ragenden(?).” 

A. VI. 39. Abel accepts Delitzsch’s reading am-ki-ra in AEI, 32. 

A, VI. 40. Abel reads with me u-sa-a§-ki. Delitzsch reads u-§a-ki, 

B. I. 1. Winckler reads u-8ar-rit-ma u-i§a-a§-ri~ba [bi-ki-ta ?], but cf. 

AEI , 32. 

B. I. 3. Winckler reads ni-pi-ir with Delitzsch {ALS>? 117), but cf. 

AEZ, 32. 

B. I. 9. I read here gir-ri-i-ka as over against Delitzsch’s ga-ri-i-ka. This 
reading has been accepted by Haupt and Pinches, who examined this passage 
with me in 1888; cf. Haupt’s note in JB8S., p. 167. Winckler also accepts my 
reading. 

B. I. 15. Bead (i§suru) si-si-in-ni instead of Winckler’s si-er~in-ni (so 
Delitzsch also). Cf. AEI, 32; Haupt in BSS ., 19,167, where he accepts my reading. 

B. 1.16. Here Winckler reads the original as in AEI. , 32, 33, viz.: ha-*-ri-jsi 
and regards the b a and §i with me as scribal errors for za and ia. 

B. I. 26. Cf. AEI., 33; also for B. I., 27, cf. AEI. , 33. Delitzsch reads 

i-tak-ka-lu. 

B. II. 1. Here Winckler accepts Pinches’ reading in AEI., 33. 

B. II. 30. Here Winckler reads with me na-du-u against Delitzsch’s sit- 
ku[nu], PD. } 283. 

B. III. 5. Here bar-ba_is added by Winckler. 

B. IV. 1 and 2 are read with AEI., 34. 

B. IV. 3. Here Winckler accepts my bit-dabti as Abel in A. IV. 8. 

B. IV. 19-22. The list of kings in Winckler’s text is identical to a sign with 
the names as given by me in AEI , 34. 

B. IV. 24. Here Winckler has accepted Pinches’ reading in AEI , 34. 

B. V. 7. Here Winckler is in error, cf. remarks above on A. IV., 60, It is 

difficulty to see how this most important line could have been passed over. 

B. V. 11. Cf. my reading AEI, 35. Winckler accepts all the changes, but 

omits the last part of the line. 

I have noticed the most important textual readings in both Abel’s and Winck¬ 
ler’s transliterations. With the exception of a-hu-lap, si-si-in-ni, and perhaps 
one or two others of little importance, they have accepted all of my changes in 
the texts as published in I. and III. B., and they have not made any additional 
changes. In other words, from a textual stand-point, nothing new has been added 
to AEI. In several cases, a step backward has been taken, e. g., si-er-in-ni and 
ni-ru §uatu.for a§ru gu’atu, etc., in B. V. 7. 

I can only notice a few of the most important mistranslations. In a great 
many cases it is impossible to obtain from the translations the author’s deriva¬ 
tions, e. g., emu mabfeur = fiirchteten jener; ni-i-tu il-me-3u (B. II. 4) = den 
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belagerte er. The ilme&u. means this in itself, hut what is the ni-i-tu ? In this 
way Winekler especially has passed over almost all of the difficult passages: 
cf. also II. 9, where my translation is incorrect; Y. 7, the most important line in 
the column for the right understanding of this passage, etc. 

In A. I. 39, Abel’s translation “den die Gotter verlassen hatten ” is impossible 
from the syntactical stand-point. It should be read: who had forsaken the gods. 
Again A. I. 43 gives no sense ; cf. my attempt to translate this line and especially 
Delitzsch’s notes in A W. under a^amiS. 

A. VI. 35 should be transliterated ina t&kulti u kireti and translated: with 
eating and feasting. Abel’s auf Sesseln(?) und Polstern(?) is of course impossi¬ 
ble. I read ta-zir-ti in AEI. but translated correctly. In my original manuscript 

it was read ta-kul-ti. For A. YI. 40, cf. BSS. ; p. 323* 

Both the texts and the translations of these inscriptions are, for the most part, 
correct and they will be of great service to Assyriologists and especially to his¬ 
torians who are not acquainted with the Assyrian language. 

Robert Francis Harper. 

Yale University. 

* Gu-la-a was very well known to me before this reference was in print, I read Saxnnu r@£tu 
Samnu gu-la-a, i. e., principal oil, fine oil, i. e., more freely, the best oil. 


Cambridge, 

20 January , 1890. 

A fund is being raised to purchase and offer to the University a bust of the 
late Professor W. Wright from an excellent model by J. Hutchison, Esq., 
R. S. A. It is proposed that the bust should be placed in the University Library. 

The subscription is limited to half a guinea, and the Committee invite con¬ 
tributions both from members of the University and from Prof. Wright’s friends 
and admirers in other seats of learning throughout the world. 

Subscriptions may be paid to Mr, A. Rogers at the University Library, or to 

Messrs. Foster and Co., Bankers, Cambridge. 

Prof. R. Gottheil has kindly undertaken to receive subscriptions in America, 
and Oberbibliothekar Dr. Rodiger, Marburg, will receive German subscriptions. 
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THE PENTATEUOHAL QUESTION. II, GEN. 12:6-37:1.* 

By Professor W. Henry Green, 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 


SECTION 6. GEN. 18:1-23:20. 

A. The Divine Names. 

Jehovah as the God of revelation and the God of the chosen race is the appro¬ 
priate term to use of the Most High in his disclosures of himself to Abraham and 


his dealings with him, unless there is some special reason, as in eh. 17, for depart¬ 
ing from it. It is particularly in place, ch. 18, where in his condescending grace 
he ratifies his covenant with Abraham by becoming his guest, and in the famil¬ 
iarity of friendship admitting him to his counsel respecting Sodom and accepting 
his intercession on its behalf. So it is still Jehovah, 19:1-28, who executes the 
purpose which he had disclosed to Abraham, purging his own land of gross 
offenders; see 13:13; 15:16; 18:20,21. 

But the critics claim that 19:29 is P’s account of the destruction of Sodom and 
the rescue of Lot, which instead of relating in detail as is done by J he despatches 
in a single sentence, using Elohim of the very same matter in regard to which J 
had employed Jehovah throughout. But 

1. This verse is not a statement of the overthrow of Sodom, but presupposes 
this event as known and already narrated and proceeds to declare what took place 
when it occurred. The direct course of the narrative had been interrupted, vs. 27, 
28, to mention Abraham’s early visit to the scene of his former intercession and 
what he there beheld. Then in returning to his narrative the writer su 


m 


* Continued from the January number. 

*2 
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single sentence what lie had already related and proceeds to say what further 
became of Lot.* 

2 . The reason for the change in the divine name is now apparent. The writer 
speaking of Lot, now and henceforth completely severed from Abraham, the 
ancestor of Moab and Ammon, to whom God is not Jehovah but Elohim. as to all 
outside of the chosen race. 

In ch. 20 the affair of Abimeleeh, king of Gerar, Elohim is the proper word 
and is accordingly used throughout, both in God’s dealings with Abimeleeh, vs. 
3,6,17, and in what Abraham says to him, vs. 11,13. Only in v. 18, where the 
writer introduces a statement of his own that this infliction was for the protec¬ 
tion of Abraham’s wife, Jehovah is introduced precisely as in the similar case 

12:17. 

In ch. 21:1 Jehovah has special reference to 18:10,14, as Elohim in vs. 2,4,6f 
to 17:10,19,21. In the narrative of the dismissal of Hagar and Ishmael, vs. 9-21, 
Elohim is used throughout, because they are now severed from the family of 
Abraham, whereas in 16:7-13, while Hagar still belonged to his family, it is the 
angel of Jehovah who finds her in the wilderness and sends her back to her mis¬ 
tress. In Abimeleeh’s visit to Abraham he naturally speaks of Elohim, vs. 22,23, 
whereas in Abraham’s act of worship he calls on the name of Jehovah, v. 33. 

In ch. 22 it is Elohim who puts Abraham to trial by the command to offer up 
Isaac; it is Jehovah who stays his hand. God as supreme has a right to demand 
the dearest and the best; but the gracious and merciful Jehovah accepts the spir¬ 
itual surrender and spares the child. 

In ch. 23 Elohim occurs but once and very properly in the mouth of the 
children of Heth, v. 6. 

The divine names are employed throughout the entire section in precise 
accordance with their true meaning and with biblical usage, and do not afford the 
shadow of a ground for suspecting different writers. 

B. Critioal Partition.—1. Chapter 18. 

The intimate relation of this chapter to the preceding has already been 
exhibited. Ch. 18 is the final ratification of the covenant to which Abraham 
gave his adhesion in ch. 17, which acceptance by him is accordingly here presup¬ 
posed. The reason for the change in the divine names has also been stated, the 
thought of God’s almighty power ruling in ch. 17, as his gracious condescension 
does in ch. 18. 

* Thus Gen. 2:1 recapitulates the work of the six days, ch, 1, in order to connect with it the 
rest of the seventh day, 2:2,3; 39:1, after the digression of ch. 88, sums up the narrative of 37: 
28-36 on returning to the history of Joseph; so Ex. 6:28-30 for a like reason repeats vs. 10-12; Ex. 
12:51 repeats v. 41; Judg, 3:4, cf. v. 1; 21:8, cf. v. 5; 1 Kgs. 6:37, of. v. 1. 

t Cf. with v. 6 in its allusion to God’s almighty intervention in contrast with natural causes, 
Eve’s language at the hirth of Seth, 4:25, with Elohim in a J section because of the implied con¬ 
trast between God and man, 
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The critics allege, p. 254, 2 (1), that 18:9-15 is only a different account of the 
promise of Isaac’s birth given 17:15-21. But this is obviously not the case. The 
one was made to Abraham, the other was for the benefit of Sarah. That they 
alike receive the announcement with a measure of incredulity based on the 
advanced age of both, that each laughs at what to the natural reason seemed so 
preposterous, which the writer notes with allusion to the name of Isaac, that the 
interval before the birth is stated in almost identical terms, but little time having 
elapsed between the two promises, is altogether natural and suggestive of one 
writer and one continuous narrative, not of two separate stories relative to the 
same event. The Lord promises to return to Sarah, not after the birth of her 
child in a visit which J is imagined to have recorded and E has not preserved, but 

he visited her in giving her Isaac, 21:1. 

Wellhausen and Kuenen, p. 255, B. 1, regard vs. 17-19 and vs. 22b-33a as late 

additions. But the fact that the omission of these passages would create no 
evident break in the connection is no proof of interpolation, as other critics here 
confess. Well, says that ♦JK, v. 17, and “ILJ'tt Vn)H* , v. 19, are suspi¬ 

cious and vs. 17-19 are allied in contents to 18:14-17 and 22:16-18, which he like¬ 
wise pronounces spurious. But occurs in J 24:46 ; 27:8,32; 28:13; 38:14; 
34:30; 45:4, and an unusual construction cannot for that sole reason be sum¬ 
marily ejected from the text, unless no writer can use a phrase which he does 
not employ more than once. The resemblance of this passage to others, whose 
genuineness there is no good reason for suspecting, instead of discrediting it, tends 
rather to their mutual confirmation. 

In regard to vs. 22b-33a there is not even the pretext of a diversity of diction 
or style. The allegation that the ideas savor of a later age is pure assumption. 
Abraham’s awe vs. 27,30-32 is not inconsistent with the attentions shown to his 


divine guest, vs. 2sqq. The genuineness of the passage is besides vouched for by 
vs. 20,21 which are designed to prepare the way for the interview that follows; 
by the number “ two ” 19:1 which implies that one had remained behind, 18:2, 

angels ” 19:1,16, cf. v. 13, indicating that they were Jehovah’s messengers, 
not Jehovah himself. The assertion that J never uses the plural “ angels ” is 
disproved by this very passage. 


and 


u 


2. Chapter 19. 


Terse 29 ii 
of the chapter. 


II 


preceding and following portions 


intimate connection with both has already been pointed 


Dillmann claims that it contains five of P’s “ characteristic expressions,” Mohim 


remembered (as 8:1), destroyed (as 6:17; 9:11,15), cities of the plain (as 13:12), 

in which Lot dwelt (not “ in one of which;” this sense is nevertheless justified by 
the passage to which he himself refers, 8:4, as well as by similar examples, Judg. 
lg:7; 1 Sam. 17:43; 2 Chron. 16:14; Job 81:32; Zech. 9:9). Butin fact the die- 
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tion of this verse is too closely allied to the antecedent narrative to admit of its 
feeing sundered from it: Dtlttf destroy as 19:13; 18:10; -|fln overthrow as vs, 21 , 
25; cities of the plain as v. 25 ; in which Lot dwelt is a plain allusion to 18:12, 
which the critics for this reason cut out of its connection and assign to P. But, 
as has feeen previously shown, it is indissolubly attached to the context in which 
it stands. That Abram continued to dwell in Canaan, while Lot dwelt else¬ 
where, is the very point of the whole narrative, which is further emphasized in the 
promise which immediately follows, 13:14-17. “ God remembered” affords 
a good illustration of critical methods; 30:22 is parcelled between P, E and J, 
though the words “ and God remembered Rachel ” are the only ones in the entire 
chapter which are attributed to P. 

It has already been explained that the sole purpose of the recapitulation in 
v. 29 is to introduce the following section, vs. 30-38, and that for this reason 
Elohim is used in preference to Jehovah. At the same time Zoar, v. 30, plainly 
alludes to v. 23, and the mention of the daughters, vs. 15,16, implies that some¬ 
thing further was to be related respecting them. In fact the only imaginable 
reason why Lot is mentioned in the history at all is that he was the ancestor of 
Moab and Ammon. This concluding section of the chapter is accordingly indis¬ 
pensable to both documents, is equally linked with both, and binds both together 
in a common unity. 

3. Chapter 20. 

The incident related in ch. 20 E bears a striking resemblance to that in 12: 
10-20 J. The critics assume that such an affair could occur but once and hence 
conclude that these can only be variant accounts of the same occurrence by two 
different writers. It is obvious, however, that R regarded them as distinct 
events, differing in time, place, and several particulars. And it is difficult to see 
why the original writer may not have been of the same mind, and embodied both 
in his narrative. There are numerous indications that this was really the case. 
That Abraham had concerted with Sarah to have her pass as his sister in more 
than one place is distinctly declared, v. 13; and the mention of such an arrange¬ 
ment would be unmeaning, if it had not been actually carried into effect. The 
brevity of the statement in v. 2 leaves the conduct of both Abraham and Abime- 
lech unexplained, and is an implied reference to a previous narrative of the same 
sort, in which the motives of the actors are more fully stated. “ Erom thence,” 
v. 1, is an explicit reference to some locality before mentioned, which can only be 
“ the oaks of Mamre,” 18:1, J. The u south” neghebh , whether as a part of the 
country or as a point of the compass, is mentioned nowhere else in Genesis except 
inj, 12:9; 13:1,3,14; 24:62; 28:14. The expression “south country” 

occurs three times in the Hexateuch and but once beside in the whole Old 
Testament, viz., Gen. 24:62, J. Josh. 15:19, J, Hum. 14:29 in a context where J 
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and E are confusedly mingled, and this verse or a part of it is assigned to E 
simply and avowedly because of this one expression. Both Kadesh and Shur, v. 
1 , are mentioned by J, 16:7,14; so is Gerar subsequently as the abode of Isaac, 
26:1, who habitually repeated what his father had done. In 21:32, which is a 
continuation of the narrative in ch. 20 and by the same hand, Abraham is in 
Beersheba, just as he is in the following verse, 21:33, J, and his presence there is 
nowhere else explained. And v. 34, J speaks of his sojourn in the land of the 
Philistines. And the diction of the chapter is throughout that of J. 


J7D1 v. 1 1 b the standing 1 expression in J for 

the journeying of the patriarchs, 12:9; 18:11; 

88:12,17. y. 4, in Jr, 18:8,27,80-82. HID 

EIDE as 2:17; 8:4. D^n v. 8, as in 19:2,27; 

26:31. mPjP v. 9, ought not to be done , as 

84:7. p} v. 11, as 6:5; 19:8; 24:8, etc. 

v. 11, as 12:17. HJDtf v. 12, only beside in Josh. 

7:20. ion nfcyy 8hew Kindness, y. 13, as 19:19; 

24:12,14,49. rmBtf v. 14, as 12:16; 16:2; 24:85. 


HDK v. 17, a less servile term, as appears from 
1 Sam. 25:41, and indicative not of a different 
■writer but of an altered shade of meaning. 

pfc v. 15 as 18:9; 84:10; of. 24:51. 
TTnin v. 16, as 24:14,44 and Lev. 19:17, J (Dili- 
mann). DTI 1 ?** as 8:1-5; 89:9 in intercourse 
with those not of the chosen race, whereas 
when the writer speaks, v. 18, he uses HOT - 


> nocturnal revelation, vs. 8,6, has its parallel in J 26:24 ; 28:16, and 
marked by {fllT, though its reference to J is arbitrarily disputed, : 


12 sq 


Abimelech 


Abra¬ 


ham’s intercession, v. 17 as 


caused me to wander 


with 12:1, the injunction to go to a land 
pancy between v. 12 and 11:29 (J) or 31 fl 


As Abraham’s 


wife she was Terah’s daughter-in-law; the mention of the fact that she was also 
his daughter was purposely reserved for this place, that the difficulty might not be 
solved before it had arisen. 

Such a close relationship as has now been exhibited proves the identity of J 
and the author of ch. 20, if critical arguments are of any force. 


4. Chapter 21. 

The opening verses give some trouble to the critics. “At the set time of 
which God had spoken to him,” v. 2b, clearly refers to 17:21 and must therefore 
be by P. But mn i P* 32 (8) and 0*jpf in 2a are commonly reckoned charac¬ 
teristic of J. Hence Wellhausen lets the P paragraph begin with the end of a 
sentence, the beginning of which is prefixed by another hand. Kautzsch is 
intrepid enough to find the missing half in lb, which he attaches to 2b, patching 
up a sentence from the severed fragments of two different sentences. In either 
case P tells that Abraham named and circumcised his child without first stating 
the fact of its birth. To avoid this incongruity Delitzsch and Kittell concede 2a 
to P notwithstanding the J words which it carries with it, though Billmann 
excepts pronouncing it a later gloss. Still v. 1 with its emphatic 
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repetition that God fulfilled a promise so long delayed violates critical rules. Such 
a repetition creates a doublet, which must be shared between distinct writers. 
Dillmann accordingly like Kautzsch gives la to J and lb to P, though the latter 
has the wrong divine name, and it must be assumed that R has changed an 
original into mn» with no more reason than the opposite change 

assumed in 17:1. 

Verse 6 is not a different explanation of the name Isaac from that in 17:17 'P 
and 18:12 J. Abraham’s and Sarah’s laugh of incredulity is exchanged for a 
laugh of joy. There> is no reason why all should not be mentioned by the same 
writer with allusion to the name which means 4 laughter.’ 

Verses 9-21 is not a different version of the story in 16:6-14. One was a 
voluntary flight from which Hagar was sent back by the angel before the birth of 
her child. In the other Hagar and Ishmael were authoritatively and finally dis¬ 
missed with the divine approval, This is by the critics assigned to E, but there is 
nothing to distinguish it from J except the divine name which has been explained 
already. 

miK SjJ v. H, as 26:33. jn* 1 vs. 11,12 pmn v. 16, as Ex. 8:24; God was with the lad, 

as 38:10; 48:17. J/Dfc? v. 13, as 27:8,43. v. 20, as 26:24,28 ; 28:15; 39:2,21; divine angel 

D\Dl?n as 19:27. child vs. 14sqq. as calling out of heaven, v.17, as 22:15. 

4:23; 32:23; 83:lsqq. v. 16, as 3:24; 4;14. 

Verses 22-32 are like the preceding attributed by the critics to E, (v. 26 refers 
back to 20:14,16), but are indistinguishable from J, except in the divine name, 
which is explained above. 

God is with thee , v. 22; IDfl TOy V. 23; 88:9; 43:3. IT'D m3 vs. 27,32 as 26:28; Ex. 

nom v. 25; nnK by v.25 as before. v. 34:13,15,27. nnjo v. 30 as 8:21; 18:29,31,32; 
33 as 15:16 (J Well.) 45:6. 'ft 1 )! v. 26 as 8:11; 26:24. 

5. Chapter 22. 

Ehobel assigns 22:1-19 to J notwithstanding the alternation of divine names. 
Dillmann admits that there is much in the language, which reminds of him. 
Hupfeld ( Quellen , p. 178), after discussing the critical division of the chapter, 
adds: “Nevertheless the complete and articulated whole would always be the 
loser thereby and the justification is consequently very doubtful. On the other 
band I cannot conceal that the entire narrative seems to me to bear the stamp of 
the Jehovist: and certainly one would never think of the Elohist, but for the 
name Elobim (prop. which here (as in part in the history of Joseph) is 

not supported by the internal phenomena and embarrasses criticism.” 

Critics generally refer vs. 1-14 to E, but differ in opinion whether vs. 15-18 are 
taken from a parallel account by J or are an independent addition by R. These 
verses are, however, essential to the narrative and an indispensable part of it, 
since without them it is not brought to a fitting termination. And if they are by 
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J, so must the rest of the chapter he. This is particularly evident of vs. 11-14 
with the thrice-repeated Jehovah and the double allusion to the name “Moriah,” 
v. 2. “ The second time,” v. 15, which the critics arbitrarily erase, is an explicit 
reference to v. 11. The angel of Jehovah is introduced in both verses in identical 
terms. “ Thou has not withheld thy son, thine only son,” v. 11 recurs again v. 36. 
“ [Neither do thou anything,” v. 12, corresponds with 40:15, J, cf. 80:31; 39:6,9. 
And Elohim, v. 12, is appropriate in the phrase “ fear God ” even in a J con¬ 
nection, Deut. 25:18; Job 1:1,8; 2:3. And that even that portion of the chapter 
in which Elohim dominates, cannot be discriminated from J is claimed by Khobel 
on the ground of its anthropomorphisms, God tests, v. 1, and thus knows, v. 12, 
the nocturnal revelation, v. 1, (cf. v. 3), the sacrifice, etymological allusions, vs. 
8,14, dwelling in Beersheba, v. 19, and the diction, which is that of J. 


HDl v. 1, as Ex. 16:4; calls with the answer 
’’lin vs. 1,7,11 are mostly attributed by rule to 
E, but Well, gives Ex. 3:4 to J. fcU v. 2, as 12: 
13; 18:80. *]*? v. 2, asl2:l. 15PK 

v. 2, as 26:2, cf. 12:1. D'Ottfn v. 3, as be¬ 


fore. HD (of place) v. 6, as Ex. 2:12 J (Well.). 
The prophetic formula nirv t OKI V. 16 does 
not discredit the genuineness of vs. 15-18, of. 
Num. 14:28; 24:3 sq., 15 sq. 


The inference, p. 265, from this narrative of the “ possibility of human sacri- 

* 

fiee ” by the patriarchs is, the critics must excuse me, an atrocious misrepresenta¬ 
tion. The lesson of the narrative is precisely the reverse, that while God put 
Abraham’s faith and obedience to the severest test, he did not require the sacri¬ 
fice of his child. 


1) LANGUAGE OF P. 


On© Words. 


(1) D'nSK explained above. 


(2) ’’“W* 19:29. 

(3) TplD 21:2, as 18:14 J. 

(4) ^lD* 21:4, 

(5) [yin 23:2,10. Great stresB is laid 

upon the fact that Sarah died and was buried 
in the land of Canaan, and that the spot was 


purchased by Abraham and formally deeded 


to him. 


(6) nm«* 23:4,9,20. 


Nbw Words. 

(1) 35500 23:4 only besides in legal sections. 


(2) nbBDDTl 23:9,19, only referred to 

elsewhere as the burial place of patriarchs and 
with explicit reference to this passage, 25:9; 


49:30; 50:13. 

(3) kSd *]D0 28:9, nowhere else in Hex. and 
but once besides in the Bible. 

(4) OnD 1 ? 28:16 only here. 

(6) rPDD 28:17, also in E 35:5; 41:48; Ex. 7: 


24; 19:12; Num. 22:4; J Num. 11:24 and JE 


Num. 16:84; Josh, 19:8. 

(6) "n “years of the life of”; as this 
phrase is only used when stating the age of a 
person, and all such passages are by rule re¬ 
ferred to P, it cannot be expected in J or E. 


It will be observed how little there is that is distinctive to connect ch. 23 
with other P sections. 




* Language of P, Section 5* 
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2) LANGUAGE OP J. 


Old Words. 

(1) mm explained above. (2) &1DD UlSi* .* 

(3) SnK.* W Dn p. 175. (5) fifnp 1 ?.* (6) 

to * (7) jn ittfO p. 175. (8) p-S^ .* (8) rt'N 

p. 155. (10) ^ (also) not found in P. (11) 
IDjD p. 165. (12) t]D n p. 168. (18) HIH p. 155 
(35).- (14) DySH p. 155. (15) yy (euphemistic) p. 
163. (16) 1JO p. 154. (17) p*1 p. 175. (18) nDj> p. 
155. (19) Vll P- 177. (20) [3 p. 155. (21) D1£0 
(22) (23) Win* (24) 'rhlh p. 155. (25) 

im p. 155. (26) OK K171 to p 86:43; mostly 
without Kin to J, so in P 84:6; 36:9 (Dill.), and 
according to Knobel and Schrader Josh. 15:13; 
17:1; 21:11. (27) Kin W does not chance to 
occur in P, though 01 is found with other 
personal pronouns, see below Language of E. 
( 28 ) wp ^ .* 

New Words. 

(1) Jjlty twice in Hex., 18:4 J; Num. 21:15 E. 

(2) 1HD also in E 41:32; 45:9; Ex. 84:8. 

(8) hy my 18:8; 24:30 J; 41:1,17 E; Num. 
14:14 R; all In Hex, 

(4) DjD 18:10,14; Ex. 9:18 J; Num. 28:23 E; 
Josh. 11:6 D; all in Hex. 

(5) D’DO «3 18:11; 24:1 J; Josh. 13:1; 28:1, 
2D; all in Hex. 

(6) hlT) also in E 41:49; Ex. 28:5 andP Num. 
9:13. 

(7) twice in Hex., 18:11 J; 49:17 older 
writing copied by J. 

(8) DJDK twice in Hex., 18:13 J; Num. 22:37 
E. 

(9) three times in J, 18:16; 19:28; 26:8; 
once in JE, Ex. 14:24; besides in Hex., Num. 
21:20 doubtful; 28:28R. 

(10) HpjiX also in E 27:34 and Dill. Ex. 8:7,9. 

(11) H2 D destroy , three passages in Hex., 18: 


23,24; 19:15,17 J; Num. 16:26P (Ndldeke) Rj,+ 
(Well.), JE (Dill.). 

( 12 ) rirhn 18:25; 44:7,17 J; Josh. 22:29 E; 

24:16 E; all in Hex. 

(13) KBU forgive , also in E 60:17; Ex. 28:21; 
Josh. 24:19. 

(14) hw Hiph. also in E according to Schra¬ 
der Ex. 17:12. 

(15) [)S also in E 28:11; 81:54; 32:22; Ex. 23: 
18. 


(16) DOtyn rppeatedly in E as well as J. 

(17) nn^D 19:3; 26:30 J; 21:8; 29:22; 40:20 
E; all in H ex. 

(18) 0 19 ;3,8; 33:11 J, all in Hex. 

(19) T r\hw also to E 22:10,12; 37:22; Ex. 8: 
20; 22:7,10; 24:11. 

(20) HK 1 ? twice in Hex., 19:11 J; Ex. 7:18 E; 

derivative twice in Hex., Ex. 18:8; 

Num. 20:14, E. 

(21) jnn in but two passages in Hex., 19:12, 
14; Ex. 4:25,26 J. 

(22) 1TW three passages in Hex., 19:15; 82: 
25,27 J; Josh. 6:15 E. 

(23) nr HdV also in E Ex. 5:12 and according 
to Schrader Num. 14:41. 

(24) “pOy also in E 82:21; 83:5. 

(26) *pK four times to Hex., 19:15 J; Ex. 
6:13 E; Josh. 10:13 D; 17:16 J (Kayser), E 
(Schrader). JE (Dill.). 

(26) TOK 19:34 J; 81:29,42 E, all in Hex. 


Words pound Nowhere else in Hex. 

Two of those so classed do occur elsewhere, 
viz., (1) DS 18:6 J; also in P Lev. 2:6; 6:14; 
(2) nSn 18:12 J: also in E Josh. 9:13. The rest 
occur but once in Hex. and of course have no 
significance, (3) TUiy ; (4) DOllD ; (5) ; 

(6) HB’p; (7) btyK. 


3) LANGUAGE OS' K. 


Old Words. 

a) ’OJK .* (2) p-by .* (3) pi, p. 176. (4) 

“I p33 D'3»n .* (6) Vu , P- 177. (6) 1^, p. 184. 

(7) S5H j» p. 154. (8) TVSin, see above under 
ch. 20. (9) SlpS yn &, see under ch. 21. (10) 

mn« hy do. (11) ms DIO do.; see also p. 

174. (12) JpBG P.153. (13) npS 21:19, nowhere 


else in E, p. 155. (14) to sacrifice , p.175; in 

P Lev. 14:20, etc, (15) nSj/ and (16) rDTD in 
P (ritual law). 

New words. 


(1) S11H yiK see above under ch 
$) D^n 1 ?^ explained above. 

(8) 01*711 in J Num. 12:6 (Dill.). 


20 . 


* See Language of J, Section 6. 
t The Redactor who combined J and E. 
t Language of J (lust preceding), new words (16). 
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(4) Dj+pers. pron. repeatedly In. J, also InP, 
Ex. 6:5; 7:11; Hum. 18:3,38. 

(5) 33b (for 3 1 ?) also In J according: to Diil- 
mann Ley. 19:17; 26:36,41; Num, 15:39; Josh. 
7:5. 

(6) b [J“U permit, also in J Ex. 8:19 (Well.); 

12:33; Lev. 18:31 (Dill.), 

(7) bbsnn 20:7,17; Num.ll:2; 21:7 E; all in 

Hex. 

(8) nyn 20:13; 21:14; 87:15; Ex. 28:4 E; all 
in Hex. 

(9) HD# also in P Ex. 20:10, and according-to 
Hill. Lev. 25:6,44 bis. See the critical mosaic 
resulting from the attempt to refer HDK to E 
and nna&y to P or J in 29:34,29 ; 80:3,4,7. 


(10) S J^3 jn also inP 28:8 and in J 88:7,10; 
48:17; Nmn. 22:34; 82:13. 

(11) DJJ D^nbK God was icith see under 
ch. 21. 

(12) 3Sn also in J 26:19,21,23,33. 

Bake Words. 

(1) b 3DK or b« 1DK say coiruwrninQ, 20:2, 
13; no other example is adduced from the Hex. 
(2) JPpl 20:5; (4) non 21:14,15,19; (5) UnBD 
21:16; (6) n3*l archer; (7) *1311 pi 21:23 occur 
nowhere else in Hex. (S) H1DK 20:13 E: Josh. 
7:30 J nowhere else in Bible. 


When it is remembered that the paragraphs and clauses respectively attrib¬ 
uted to P, J and E are adjusted by the critics themselves at their own free will 
on the basis of the hypothesis, which they are seeking to establish; and further 
that their present arrangement is the matured result of more than a century of 
learned ingenuity on the part of the most eminent scholars of Germany, the 
marvel is that the hypothesis still halts at so many points. 

1. The attempt to establish a distinctive diction for P can scarcely be called 
successful. The words of the creation and flood have entirely disappeared except 

and “iyiQ- Not another characteristic word is alleged of P in this 
section, which is to he found prior to the life of Abraham. And those which are 
here ascribed to him either do not reappear in Genesis, or are found as well in J 
and E, with but two exceptions which contain their explanation in themselves. 

2. After the preliminary portion of Genesis, chs. 1-11, but two paragraphs of 
any length are assigned to P, chs. 17 and 23, and a scanty show of continuity is 
made out by sundering verses and clauses here and there from the context in 
which they are found and to which they rightly belong. As only diminutive frag¬ 
ments of the narrative are awarded to P, it is not to be expected that these will 
contain the full vocabulary of the bulk of the narratives, which is shared between 
the other more fortunate documents. That numerous words and phrases occur 
in J and E, which are not to be found in P thus arises out of the very nature of 
the situation. A pint measure cannot equal a bushel. It is not diversity of 
authorship but of magnitude. 

3. It is further observable that a very curious relation subsists between the 
two Elohists in two different though connected respects. 


a. Their distribution in G 
taken as a whole one succeeds 


They are not alike evenly distributed, but 
r. Before Abraham the Elohistic portion 


of the book is all P. After Abraham it is with insignificant exceptions all E. And 
a prime characteristic difference between P and E is supposed to lie in the mode 
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of divine revelation ; which, raises the question whether the altered form of God’s 
communications may not be due to the period and the circumstances rather than 
to the peculiar conceptions of the writer. 

b. Their respective relation to J. P is thought to be clearly and sharply dis¬ 
tinguishable from J. E is so closely allied to J that it is scarcely possible to draw 
a line of demarcation between them. Elohim occurs in certain connections from 
which it is inferred that the Elohistie style and diction and ideas differ materially 
from the Jehovistic. It occurs in other connections and with much greater fre¬ 
quency, where the utmost keenness of critical vision is required to discover any 
difference between Elohist and Jehovist whatever. The critics tell us, here are 
evidently two Elohists. But it is pertinent to inquire whether the apparent dis¬ 
crepancy may not perhaps be due to overhasty and imperfect generalization. May 
not the true interpretation of the facts be that a conclusion has been drawn from 
limited data respecting a divergence between the Elohist and Jehovist which 
further observation tends to nullify ? 

It was shown in a former paper that the differences existing between the 
Elohist and Jehovist paragraphs in the ante-patriarchal portion of Genesis are not 
such as to imply distinct authors, but are readily explicable from the matter of 
these paragraphs respectively and from the special meaning and usage of the 
divine names Elohim and Jehovah. The same thing is yet more emphatically 
true of that portion of Genesis which we are now considering. The difference of 
diction that is here alleged between P and J is wholly factitious, being created by 
two features of the critical partition. 

(1) The scanty fragments of the narrative attributed to P. 

(2) The peculiar character of the only two paragraphs of any length (chs. 17 
and 28), which are accorded to him. 

We have already seen that the use of Elohim in ch. 17 is due to the theme 
and the occasion and is not suggestive of difference of authorship, and that the 
chapter is so closely interlaced with those that precede and follow that it cannot 
with any reason be divorced from them and considered an independent production. 
And the single occurrence of Elohim in ch. 28 (v. 6) in the mouth of the children 
of Heth is so entirely in accordance with general Hebrew usage that no individual 
peculiarity of a particular writer can be inferred from it. Moreover these two 
chapters severally relate to the two chief promises made to Abraham and from 
time to time repeated, viz., his future seed and the land of Canaan. One records 
the ordaining of circumcision \ the other the acquisition of the first possession in 
the land. Both are thoroughly germain tt> the entire history and give no indica¬ 
tion of being interpolated additions. The stress laid upon each and the legal 
precision natural in instituting the rite and in describing the deed of purchase 
give to these chapters an appearance of formal repetition, which does not belong 
to the ordinary narrative portions of P. This peculiar material would of course 
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require a fitting style and diction, and sufficiently accounts for any divergence in 
this respect from other paragraphs.* 

The great majority of the Elohistic narrative paragraphs are referred to E and 
are nearly or quite indistinguishable from those of J, so that, pp. 257 note, 260, the 
same words are freely quoted as belonging alike to J and E, and, p. 261 note, the 
same headings are used to indicate their style. The explanation of this resem¬ 
blance offered, p. 260. 4 and note, that E “ being prophetic, we may expect him to 
be in the main like J,” obviously is of no force whatever. How would this apply 
to Isaiah and Ezekiel, for example, or to Hosea and Daniel? Their being 
prophets does not exclude the greatest possible diversity of gifts. 

It is alleged, p. 261, that E is distinguished by u the following special charac¬ 
teristics 

a. “ The exclusive use of Elohim. 33 


It has been shown already that the use of Elohim or Jehovah is not to be 
explained mechanically by the various habits of different writers, but by the 
appropriateness of one or the other name to the connection in which it is found. 

b. “ The occasional use of the plural form of the verb with the name of God.’ 3 
This occurs twice, each time for a different and intelligible reason. In 20:13 

Abraham uses this indefinite form of speech in addressing the heathen king, 
Abimelech, cf. Ex. 32:4; 1 Sam. 4:8; and in 35:7 a combined vision of God and 
angels is referred to. The use of this construction does not warrant the imputa¬ 
tion cast upon the strictness of E 3 s monotheism, p. 265; for like constructions 
occur in the most rigorously monotheistic contexts, e. g, Deut. 5:23(26); 2 Sam. 
7:22,23; Jer. 32:36, cf. in P, Gen. 1:26 and in J, 11:7. 

c. “ The frequent occurrence of dreams, especially as revelations from God. 33 
When God revealed himself to those not of the chosen race, of course Elohim 

and not Jehovah would be used, and the method was uniformly by dreams as the 
lowest style of divine communication; thus to Abimelech, 20:3,6; Laban, 31:24, 
the butler and baker of Pharaoh, 40:5sqq., and Pharaoh himself, 41 :lsqq. So 
also to Jacob, when on the point of leaving Canaan for Paddan-aram, 28:12, or for 
Egypt, 46:2, and in Paddan-aram, 31:11, and to Joseph in his childhood, 37:5sqq. 
But J likewise speaks of Jehovah revealing himself to Isaac at night, 26:24, to 


Jacob in his sleep, 28:16, and similarly to Abram, 15:1,12,13. The futility of the 
critical attempts to refer these last to E and It has already been shown. The 
revelation to Abram, 15:1, is called a vision, a higher form of divine communica¬ 
tion than a dream, just as that to Jacob, 46:2, is called by E. That no divine 


dreams are granted to 


Gentiles in J paragraphs is for the sufficient reason, that 


Elohim is necessarily used in such a connection. If God speaks directly to men 


* Observe how even Wellhausen (Comp. d. Hex., p. 168), in contending that JLev. 26 is by the 
author of chs. 17-25, insists that “the differences of language are sufficiently explained by the 
distinct character of the material; hitherto laws in dry style suited to the subject, now prophecy 
in poetic and impassioned discourse.” 


HebeA icl. 
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in J, so lie does in E to Abraham, 21:12; 22:1 and to Jacob, 85:1, without its 

« 

being said that it was in a dream. In P God reveals himself but twice in the 
entire patriarchal period, once to Abraham, Gen. 17, and once to Jacob, 85:9, in 
spite of the explicit mention made, Ex. 2:24; 0:8, P, that he had appeared to 
Isaac and covenanted with him. No variety could be expected, therefore, in the 
mode. 

It is said, p.265, that according to E, God “ appears neither formally nor 
visibly, but in dreams.” And yet if we may believe Dillmann, it is E who 
records God’s wrestling with Jacob, 82:24-31. And he adds that Wellhausen’s 
“ arguments to the contrary prove nothing or rest on mere postulates.” 

d. u Frequent reference to angels, as God’s representatives, calling down 
from heaven.” 

In one instance and one only “ the angel of God ” is said to have called from 
heaven, 21:17. “ The angel of Jehovah” does the same, 22:11,15, which but for 
critical legerdemain, belong to J. Angels came down to earth in E, 28:12, and 
meet Jacob on his way, 82:2; one spake to him in a dream, 31:11, without any 
suggestion of the voice coming from heaven. So far are the scriptural data from 
justifying the remark, p. 265, that “ angels are employed; but instead of walking 
about on the highways, they call down from heaven.” 

e. “^Repetition of proper names in calling.” 

The names of persons called are not always repeated in E, e. g., 21:17, Hagar; 
22:1, Abraham; 31:11, Jacob. There are two instances of such repetition, 
46:2, Jacob, Jacob; Ex. 3:4, Moses, Moses; so also the angel of Jehovah, 22: 
11, Abraham, Abraham, which can only be transferred from J to E by changing 
the text. 

f. “ Statements respecting three days’ journey.” 

So Gen. 30:36, J, and Num. 33:8, P, 

g. ‘ ‘ Beferences to the existence of strange gods in the families of the patri¬ 
archs.” 

As all the passages of this description are assigned to E, there are none left 
for the other documents. But as J records Aaron’s participation in the sin of the 
golden calf, Ex. 32:lsqq., there seems to be no reason why he would not as readily 
have told of Eachel’s carrying off her father’s images or of the idolatry in Terah’s 
family. 

h. “ The special interest exhibited in places and traditions of northern as over 
against southern Israel.” 

But if E makes mention of Mahanaim, 32:3; Shechem, 33:19 and Bethel, 
28:17; 35:1, he also records Abraham’s residence in the Neghebh, 20:1, and Beer- 
sheba, 21:31 and the sacrifice on Mount Moriah, 22:2. In ch. 14, Abraham pays 
tithes to the king and priest of Salem. It will serve to illustrate critical methods 
to state that Dillmann refers this chapter to E with the proviso that if 41 Salem 


\ 
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here really means Jerusalem,” vs. 17-20 must he an interpolation, u since they 
could only he written by a Judean.” It may he added that J, too, connects Abra¬ 
ham with Shechem and Bethel, 12:6,8; 18:3, and records Jehovah’s appearing to 
Jacob at the latter place, 28:16. P, too, links Jacob with Shechem, 83:18, and 
Bethel, 35:15. 

The “ special characteristics ” of E thus turn out not to be distinctive at all. 
Ho discrimination can be made between E and J in diction, style or ideas, which 
is not altogether arbitrary or which can be successfully maintained. The alleged 
doublets, incoherences and inconsistencies, by which the attempt is made to 
bolster up the weakness of other arguments for the original separateness of J and 
E, are capable of being set aside in detail. They are for the most part hypercrit¬ 
ical cavilling, magnifying molehills into mountains and measuring ancient 
oriental narratives by the rules of modem occidental discourse. And the diver¬ 
sity which is attributed to P, grows out of the limited extent and the peculiar 
nature of the contents of the paragraphs attributed to him. So far as appears 
from the data thus far considered, the hypothesis of separate documents is 
unnecessary and unsustained. 

6. No Inconsistencies. 

1. The attempt is made, p. 254, 2 (4), to create a variance between 19:29, P, 
and 18:23, J, by alleging that in the former, Lot is saved for Abraham’s sake, and 
in the latter because of his own righteous character. God’s remembering Abra¬ 
ham and delivering Lot in consequence is a plain allusion to the intercession of 
the former. This misrepresentation, moreover, comes with a bad grace from 
those who attribute to J the shameful story of vs. 30-38, and regard it as the off¬ 
spring of national antipathy which would thus attach a stigma to the ancestry of 

Moab and Ammon. 

2. It is added that “ according to J, Lot is sent away before the destruction 
begins, 19:22-24, but P tells us that he was sent out from the midst of the catas¬ 
trophe, 19:29.” This is really too trivial for sensible men. It is sufficient to ask 
whether Lot would not have been “ in the midst of the overthrow,” if God had 
not in a timely manner sent him forth from it. 

3. The alleged “ duplicates,” p. 263, are followed by a statement of their 
“ differences.” These latter, instead of proving the existence of variant accounts 
of the same transactions, simply show that the transactions are not the same. 
See above under ch. 20 and 21. 

4. It is said, p. 264, “ ch. 20, E, cannot be reconciled by any possibility of 
interpretation with Sarah’s age as given in 17:17, P. That which is said here of 
Sarah could not possibly be spoken of a woman ninety years of age.” But the 
point that chiefly concerns us, is not what modem critics may think of the proba¬ 
bility or possibility of what is here narrated, but whether the sacred historian 
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credited it. K, at least, believed it, and why not J ? If it will in any measure 
relieve the minds of doubting critics, it may be suggested that Abimelech is not 
said to have been taken with Sarah’s beauty. He may have thought an alliance 
with “a mighty prince” like Abraham desirable, even if Sarah was less attractive 
than formerly. And when Abraham lived to the age of 175, who can say how 

i 

well a lady of 90 may have borne her years V 

5. Compare 21:14-20 with 10:16; 17:24,25. “Ishmael was seventeen years 
of age. Now why or how should Hagar carry such a lad on her shoulder ?” It 
is not said that she did so. “ Why should he be so helpless when cast down 
under the bush ?” Because he was faint and sick. “ Why should the angel 
instruct the exhausted mother to lift up the boy ?” Because he was not strong 
enough to get up by himself. After all it does not seem to be so “ unnatural.” 

SEC. 7. GEN. 24iL-28 : 9. 

A. The Divine Names. 

Jehovah as the God of Abraham guided his servant in his search for a wife 
for Isaac, ch. 24, so that even Laban and Bethuel recognize the hand of Jehovah 
in the whole affair, vs. 50,51, and address the servant as “blessed of Jehovah,” 
v. 81. In 25:11 “after the death of Abraham, Elohim blessed his son Isaac” 
Jehovah as the guardian and benefactor of the chosen race would certainly have 
been appropriate. And yet Elohim is appropriate likewise as suggestive of the 
general divine beneficence, which bestowed upon Isaac abundant external pros¬ 
perity. Eor the same reason Isaac, in pronouncing his blessing upon Jacob, 27: 
27,28, first compares him to a “ field which Jehovah hath blessed,” and then pro¬ 
ceeds in the very next sentence “ God give thee of the dew of heaven and of the 
fatness of the earth and plenty of corn and wine.” Here the critics are obliged in 
the most unnatural manner to sunder closely connected words of Isaac and parcel 
them between different documents. The introduction of Elohim in these pas¬ 
sages is precisely on a par with its being associated with the birth of Seth, 4:25, in 
the midst of what the critics recognize as a Jehovah paragraph. In recording the 
history of Isaac, Jehovah is the name constantly used, 25:20,21, ch. 26, to such an 
extent indeed that even the Philistine king, Abimelech, perceived, vs. 28,29, that 
Jehovah was with him and pronounces him blessed of Jehovah. There is no 
deviation here from general biblical usage. While Elohim is ordinarily employed 
when Gentiles speak or are spoken to, as e. g., in the parallel passage, 21:22,23, they 
also upon occasion use the name Jehovah when speaking distinctively of the God 
of Israel. Thus Jethro, Ex. 18:10,11 (yet see vs. 1,12); Balaam, Hum. 22:8,13,19 
(yet see vs. 9,20), Achish, king of the Philistines, 1 Bam. 29:6; Hiram, king of 
Tyre, 1 Kgs. 5:21(7); the queen of Sheba, 1 Kgs. 10:9. In Isaac’s charge to. 

Jacob, 28:3,4, as he sept him to Paddan-aram he uses El Shaddai and Elohim, 
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because be bas in mind God’s solemn engagement with Abrabam in cb. 17, whose 
very words be adopts. 


B. The Critioal Partition.—1. Chapter 24. 

Cb. 25:20 P alludes to Isaac’s marriage to Rebekah, daughter of JBethuel and 
sister of Laban in a manner implying previous mention of these parties and of 
this event. Precisely the account thus called for is to be found in cb. 24 and the 
preliminary genealogy, 22:20-24, which, however, the critics assign to J. This 
makes it necessary for them to assume that a similar narrative was contained in 
P, hut R has thought proper to omit it. 

J has Aram-naharaim (once only), 24:10, while P has Paddan-aram, 25:20 and 
elsewhere; but apart from the fact that these names may not be precise equiva¬ 
lents, as Dillmann admits, this is no more a reason for suspecting diversity of 
authorship than when J uses two different designations of the same place * 24:10, 
‘city of Nahor,’ and 27:43, ‘Haran,’ or uses for oat K 24:8, but , 

v. 41. Nor can any significance be attached to the circumstance that J says 
“ daughters of the Canaanites,” 24:3,37, and P, “ daughters of Canaan,” 28:1,6,8; 
36:2, inasmuch as J himself varies the expression again, 34:1, to “daughters of 
the land.” 

Yerse 67 alludes to Sarah’s death recorded in ch. 23 P. But as on critical 


principles one document cannot refer to what is contained in another, Dillmann 
erases the mention of Sarah here as a later gloss. Wellhausen more bravely still 


mother 


Abraham 


must have died before the servant’s return, only R has omitted the account of his 


death. 


simple 


tage is gained. A troublesome allusion is escaped and a fiat contradiction created 
between J and P, for according to the latter, 25:7,20, Abraham lived thirty-five 
years after Isaac’s marriage. 

In v. 61 Knobel fancies that the second clause does not naturally follow the 
first, and that this indicates two blended accounts. And as the servant brings 
Rebekah not to Abraham who had sent him but to Isaac, and calls Isaac his 
master, v. 65, instead of his master’s son, vs. 44,48,51, the inference is drawn that 
in the older narrative, of which there is a fragment in vs. 61-67, it was Isaac, 
not Abraham, who deputed the servant upon his errand. And this discovery is 
corroborated by some u very peculiar expressions ” in these verses, of which other 
critics who have no end to be answered by them take no note. 

Dillmann scents a doublet in v. 29b, cf. 30b, but as he can make no use of it, 
he lets it pass. These verses simply illustrate the inartificial style of Hebrew 


* It would argue no diversity of writers if, in an account of the landing of the pilgrims, we 
should read upon one page that they reached the coast of America and on the next that they 
disembarked in New England. In the first mention of the region the more general term Aram- 
naharaim is employed, but ever after Paddan-aram as indicating more precisely where Haran 
lay; and Haran occurs in P as well m in J apd E, 
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narrative. The general statement is made first, 29b, fuller details are added 
afterwards, v. 30. Or one aspect of a transaction is stated first and then followed 
by another; first, 61a, what Rebekah did, then 61b, what the servant did. Such 
seeming repetitions abound in the historical writings of the Old Testament. And 
they furnish the occasion, of which the critics avail themselves to construct their 
imaginary duplicate narratives. The general summary is set over against the 
detailed particulars, or one partial statement over against the other as though 
each had an independent origin. 

The repetitions of the chapter should also be noted, in which J seems to be 
trenching on the prerogative of P; vs. 37-41 repeat vs. 3-8 almost verbatim: cf. 
also vs. 42-44 with vs. 12-14; vs. 46,46 with vs. 16-20, vs. 47,48 with vs. 23-27. 


2. Chapter 26. 


The critics are not agreed whether the opening verses of this chapter belong 
to P, J or E. Astruc was at least consistent in referring all genealogies of nations 
and tribes outside of the chosen race to a document or documents distinct from'P 


and J. Noldeke is equally consistent in ascribing all the genealogies in Genesis 
to P, and finding some remarkable numerical correspondences, which tend to con¬ 
firm his view. But the consistency of referring Keturah’s descendants to one 
document (J or E) and Ishmael’s to another (P), though their territorial home is 
described together, v. 18, is not very obvious. 

The supplementary critics, who conceive of J as enlarging P by additions of 
his own, had no difficulty in letting P have 25:5, though 24:36b was J’s. But if 
J is an independent document, the identity of the verses makes it necessary to 
attribute both to the same source, and 25:5 must belong to J. This statement 
that Abraham gave all he had to Isaac would seem to carry with it the counter 
statement of what became of his other children. So Dillmann still argued in the 
fourth edition of his Genesis , and so referred v. 6 to J likewise. And if J spoke 
as in this verse of Abraham’s “ concubines ” he must have given an account of 
Keturah as well as of Hagar and accordingly have been the author of vs. 1-4. 
But on the other hand v. 1 calls her “a wife” and v. 6 u a concubine”; so to 
prevent this imaginary conflict v. 6 is given to R and vs. 1-4 to E, though why he 
should be so interested in this particular genealogy, when he gives no other, is not 
clear. V. 11 is of necessity assigned to P, but its last clause contains a direct 
reference to 24:62 J; so that it must be clipped off and given to J likewise. Y. 18 
contains an allusion to 16:12 J, hence the offending clause must be exscinded or 
the verse transferred to another context and attached to J. And thus the whole 
passage is chopped into bits and parcelled among the several documents and the 


Redactor, though consistent and continuous throughout, and 


plainly recorded as 


the fulfilment of the promise to Abraham, 17:4,5 P, that he should be a father of 


many nations, as v. 16 to accomplish 17:20. But if P were allowed to have vs. 
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1-6, an opportunity would "be missed of creating an apparent divergence by infer¬ 
ring from v. 9 what is not in it, that Jshmael continued to live with his father to 
the time of his death, contrary to 21:14. 

Out of the remainder of the chapter, vs. 19-34, only vs. 19,20 and the last 
clause of v. 26 are given to P. He accordingly tells how old Isaac was when he 
was married, and how old he was when “they were born,” presumably his chil¬ 
dren, though this is not said, and there is no direct mention of their birth such as 
it is here implied had been made. P then springs at once to Esau’s marriage at 
forty years of age, 26:24 sq., and Jacob’s being sent to Paddan-aram for a wife, 28: 

1 sqq.; where these names, Jacob and Esau, appear in P for the first time. Well- 
hausen may well call this a “ skeleton account.” And it is suitably characterized, 
p. 267, as “ cold and lifeless, nothing but a register of deaths, births and mar¬ 
riages.” Is this P’s fault or that of the critics ? 

But after P’s portion is subtracted the critics still find the remainder not a 
unit. For red, v. 25, suggests a different explanation of Edom from that 

given v. 30; and in v. 26 Jacob is explained differently from 27:36 J. The only 
alternative, therefore, is to give 25,26a to E, “fragments” as they are, p. 273, or 
to own with Wellhausen that u J and E are so involved here that a clear separa¬ 
tion is not to be thought of.” This unavailing trouble the critics impose upon 
themselves by their notion that different allusions to the significance of names 
are mutually exclusive, which they manifestly are not. 

3. Chapter 26. 

This chapter (except vs. 34,35 P) is in the main assigned to J, but unfilled 
gaps are thus created in both the other documents. We look in vain in P for a 
divine grant of the land to Isaac, such as is referred to 35:12 P, or for a covenant 
of God with him mentioned Ex. 2:24 P, or for God appearing to him as he is 
declared to have done, Ex. 6:3* P. These are all to be found in the chapter 
before us, but nowhere else. These passages in P must, therefore, refer to what 
is contained in J, which is contrary to the hypothesis, or it must be assumed here 
again that P had just such an account as we find in J, but B has omitted it. So 
when E, 46:1, speaks of Jacob coming to Beersheba and there offering sacrifices 
to the God of his father Isaac, there is a plain allusion to the altar, which Isaac 
had built there, 26:25. When Jacob left his father’s house for Haran, he went 
out from Beersheba, 28:10 E, implying Isaac’s residence there, as stated 26:25, 
but nowhere in E. Either E alludes to J or he must have related the same that 
is in J and B has not preserved it. 

When we thus find throughout the Book of Genesis the different documents 
tied together by cross references, does not the critical hypothesis require too many 

* Jehovah 'b revelation of himself, 26:24, as the God of Abraham contains a specific allusion 
to 17:1 and was so understood by Isaac, 28:3, 
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auxiliary hypotheses for its support ? It asks us in every instance to assume that 
the reference is not to the passage which is plainly written before us, and to 
which it exactly corresponds, but to certain hypothetical passages, which may 
once have existed, but of which there is no other evidence than that the exigencies 
of the hypothesis demand it. 

A doublet is suspected in vs. 1-6. It is said that 2b is incompatible with lc 
and 3a. Accordingly la, 2b,6 are assigned to E, thus: “ and there was a famine 
in the land; and (God) said (to Isaac). Go not down into Egypt; dwell in the 
land which I shall tell thee of, and Isaac dwelt in Gerar,” Then lc,2a,3a are 
given to J, thus: “ And Isaac went unto Abimelech, king of the Philistines unto 
Gerar. And Jehovah appeared unto him and said, Sojourn in this land and I will 
be with thee, and will bless thee.” But the fact that by ingenious slicing and 
piecing two seemingly complete paragraphs can be constructed out of one does not 
prove that the latter is of duplicate origin. The apparent lack of continuity 
which gives offence to the critics in these verses is of precisely the same nature as 
that in 24:29,30 before explained. In 26:1 the mention of the famine is imme¬ 
diately followed by the statement that Isaac went to Gerar to escape it. It is 
then added with more particularity how he came to make his abode in Gerar 
instead of passing on to Egypt after the example of his father in similar circum¬ 
stances, 12:19, and according to his own original intention. Jehovah directed 
him to dwell in the land that he should tell him of, which was immediately 
explained to be the land in which he then was. The explicit allusion to the “first 
famine that was in the days of Abraham,” lb, is without the slightest reason 
referred to R. Vs. 3b-5 is also expunged as a later addition to the text 

1st. In order to get rid of its testimony in favor of 22:15-18, which the critics 
attribute to R, because if here referred to and cited by J it must be genuine and 
original. 


2d. Because the legal phrases in v. 5 are inappropriate to the times of the 
patriarchs. 

But (1) this verse is in exact accord with others which show great solicitude 
to make it clear, that Abraham and his seed were chosen of Jehovah not to be his 


found a pious, God-fearing 


race, 17:1,2; 18:19. 


(2) Abraham was commanded to leave his country, to perform specified 


circumcision 


Isaac. He 


delays and discouraging circumstances. He observed sacrificial worship and 
called on the name of the Lord. The direction to walk before God and be perfect 
17:1; 24:40, and his recognition of the divine justice in dealing with the righteous 
and the wicked, 18:23, imply his possession of a standard of rectitude. So that 
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though Abraham may have had no formal code, it is not inappropriate to speak 
of w commandments, statutes and laws ” which he had obeyed. 

(3) The heaping together of these various terms is certainly suggestive of the 
Mosaic legislation, cf. Ex. 15:26; 16:28, etc. And what is more natural than 
that the great legislator, who in recording the history of their ancestors had 
prominent regard to the instruction of his contemporaries, should commend the 
obedience of Abraham in terms which would make it a fit model for themselves ? 

Isaac’s life was to such an extent an imitation of his father’s, that no surprise 
need be felt at his even copying his faults and pretending that his wife was 
his sister, vs. 7-11. A stratagem, that has proved successful once, is very likely 
to be tried again. 

Not does it create any special difficulty in respect to the recorded visit of 
Abimelech and Phicol to Isaac at Beersheba, vs. 26-31, that a king and general of 
the same name had covenanted at the same place with Abraham, 21:22-32. That 
successive Philistine kings should bear the name Abimelech is no more strange 
than the Pharaohs of Egypt or the Caesars of Koine, or two Kapoleons emperors 
of Erance, or two presidents of the "United States named John Adams. Phicol 
may for aught that any one knows have been an official title or he may have been 
the namesake of his predecessor. That the name Beersheba should be reimposed 
on this occasion, v. 33, is not strange. That the writer regarded it not as a new 
appellation, but as fresh sanction given to one already in existence, is plain from 
his use of it, v. 23, and it is in precise accordance with the general statements, 
vs. 15,18. These verses are interpolations by K in the opinion of the critics for 
the reason (which others may not deem conclusive) that J cannot be supposed 
to have referred to what is recorded in E. 

i 

4. Chap. 27 :1-28 :9. 

Chapter 27 is a puzzle to the critics. They think that they find several 
doublets, and that the text is therefore composite, made up of J and E; but they 
are not able to disentangle them so as to separate the two accounts or even to 
discover any points of difference between them. It is claimed, p. 274, that vs. 24- 
27a repeats vs. 21-23; that v. 24 instead of progressing from v. 23 goes back to 
v. 21, and v. 23 is as far advanced as 27a, each ending u and he blessed him.” But 
this is precisely like other examples before reviewed. The ultimate result is first 
summarily stated, 23b; then further particulars are added, vs. 24-27a, which led 
up to this result. The alleged doublets are mutually supplementary. They are 
certainly not mutually exclusive. The blind old patriarch, doubtful of his son’s 
identity, insists upon feeling him, vs. 21-23, and obliges him to say whether he is 
really Esau, v. 24. Then after partaking of what had been brought him, he asks 
as a final test to kiss him that he may smell the odor of his raiment, v. 27. There 
is in all this no repetition, but a steady, onward progress to the final issue. 
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It is further said that 30b repeats 30a, but it yet more exactly defines it; that 
vs. 35-38 repeat vs. 33,34, but the only repetition is Esau’s importunate entreaty; 
44b is repeated in 45a, but only because this was the thing uppermost in 
Bebekah’s thoughts. 

Some have proposed to give the whole of ch. 27 to one of these documents 
and 25:29-34 to the other. But Wellhausen insists that it is necessary to find 
both P and E in ch. 27, because subsequent portions of each of these documents 
alike imply the narrative here given. He is unable, however, to say which pre¬ 
dominates in the chapter; and the connection is too intricate to admit of division. 
But in any event, both imply the statements in 25:23,27,28, and both alike repre¬ 
sent Jacob as fraudulently obtaining his father’s blessing and thus exciting Esau’s 
deadly hatred. Here an attempt is made to establish a difference between J and 
E on the one hand, and P on the other, as to the reason why Jacob went to 
Paddan-aram. According to the former it is to flee from his enraged brother; 
according to the latter, 28:1-9, that he may not marry among the Ganaanites, as 

4 

Esau had done, but obtain a wife from among his kindred. P knows of no hos¬ 
tility between the brothers, p, 267. But all this is spoiled by the statement in v. 
7, that “Jacob obeyed his father and Ms mother , and was gone to Paddan-aram.” 
His father sent him to get a wife, 28:1-9; but his mother, 27:42-45, to escape 
Esau’s fury, and there is no incompatibility between these two objects. There is 
nothing for the critics to do, therefore, but to pronounce the unwelcome words 
“ and his mother ” an interpolation. Let them adjust the text to their mind, and 
they will have no difficulty in proving whatever they please. 

But tinkering the text in a single passage will not relieve them in the 
present instance. The hostility of Esau is embedded in the entire narrative and 
cannot be sundered from it. Why did Jacob go alone and unattended in quest of 
a wife, without the retinue or the costly presents for his bride, befitting his rank 
and wealth ? When Abraham desired a wife for Isaac, he sent a princely embassy 
to woo Bebekah and conduct her to her future home. Why was Jacob’s suit so 
differently managed ? And why did Jacob remain away from his parents and his 
home, and from the land sacred as the gift of God for so many long years, till his 
twelve sons were bom, 35:26, P. This is wholly unaccounted for except by the 
deadly hostility of Esau. Even the fragmentary notices accorded to P of the 
sojourn in Paddan-aram thus imply that Jacob had grievously offended Esau; so 
that here again P either refers to what J and E alone recorded, or else had given 
a similar account of the fraud perpetrated by Jacob, which B has not retained. 


1) LANGUAGE OF P. 


Old Words. 

a) (2) jmp.i74. (3) rhsom myo** 

(4) mSm, p. 153. (5) T^n , P* 163, Lang, of J, 

(6) nw (7) 11*13.+ (8) H31.+ (9) 


always P. It first occurs 17:8 In the 
promise to Abraham, and four timeB besides 
with explicit reference to that passage, 28:4; 
86:7; 87:1; Ex. 6:4; and D’llD without 

+ Section 6, Language of P. 


* Section 6, Language of P. 
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in one place besides, 47:9 also P. The corre- New Words. 

sponding verb 1U is, however, used of the a) ^ always P. 

sojournings of the patriarchs alike in each of ( 55 ) jniD ’’inN 5 times in Hex., 3 times P, once 
the so-called documents, P, 85:37; Ex. 6:3; J, p, onoe 

Gen. 21:34; 26:3; E, 20:1; 21:23. (10) DTiSn ( 3 ) niDlP always P. 

before explained. (4) pej p t 25 : 20 ; 28:3,5,6,7; 31:18; 88: 

18; 85:9,28; 46:15. 

As in this and the following sections of Genesis all but a few verses is divided 
between J and E, ifc is not surprising that they have nearly all the words and P 
comparatively few. This is the secret of their “ broad vocabularies,” p. 257. 


2) LANGUAGE OP J. 


Old Words. 

(1) D'D'O fcO.* (3>rnn\ (S) UW p, Gen. 6 : 

16, p.154. (4) JO.+ (5) mSlDl pK , P-177. ( 6 ) 
OJK, p. 174 (under 6:17), (7) DID , p. 156. ( 8 ) 
euphemistic, p. 163. (9) * , S)K.+ (10) [3, p. 

165 . (id pi, p. 175. (1$ n*npb.t ( 13 ) p 1 ?.* 
(i4) hy id#.* as) pnx p. 175. (ie) rvmn 

see under oh. 20. (17) 1HD .* (18) DTJ? . 
(19) , p. 163.+ (20) iV (with father), p.163. 

(21) 171111, p. 155, (36). (23) t\pw* (23) pfljH 
D5?D.+ (24) HDjD, p. 155. (25) tlDTD, p. 175. 
(26) ma JTD, p. 174 (6:18). (27) HD# , p. 155. 
(28) IpaD D^DOT.* (39) p-SjJ.+ (30) 

SlpD J, E, E or D, never P. (31) also in P, 
Gen. 9:4,5; 28:18; 84:15,22,28, etc. (83) D1 + 

pers. pron.t (33) p7i;tt,* (34)mpD.+ (35)13;? 

also in P, Ex. 8:13,18; Lev. 14:41,43,45; 17:13; 
Num. 5:17; 19:17. (36)1371.* 

New Words. 

(1) IDOT J, Gen. 24:16; Ex. 10:38; 84:13; 
E, Gen. 81:24,29; Ex. 19:13. 

(3) V J, Gen. 9:33; 24:15,45; 49:15; Ex. 12 : 
34; E, Gen. 21:14; Josh. 4:5 and in different 
sense, Gen. 48:22. 


(3) 71*0D fOD but twice in Hex., J, 24:16; 
26:7. 

(4) rrbvn j, 24:31,40,43,58 ; 39:3,23; E, 89:3; 
D, Josh. 1:8. 

(5) *1071 m# J, 24:13,14,49; 82:11; 39:21; 
47:29; Ex. 34:6,7; Josh. 2:13,14; E Gen. 20:13; 
21:23; 40:14; JE, Ex. 20:6. 

( 6 ) HDK1 1DH J, 24:27,49 ; 82:11; 47:29; Ex. 
34:6; Josh. 2:14. 

(7) nmmm Tip 7 times in Hex., all J. 

( 8 ) Ifiy 8 times in Hex., all J. 

(9) DKS J, 25:23; E, 27:29 all in Hex. 

(10) JNID J, 26:37; Ex. 2:18; E, Gen. 40:7; 
Ex. 1:18; 8:3; 5:14; 18:14; JE. Josh. 17:14. 

(11) Dny HI J, 85:17,20,23; Ex. 28:19; 84:36; 
JE, Gen. 27:9,16. 

(13) Wm E, 27:12,33 ; 81:34,37; Ex. 10:31 all 
in Hex. except onoe in Deut. 

(13) EHTI JE, 27:28,87; P, Num. 18:13, all in 
Hex. except in Deut. 

(14) DDW J, 27:41; 49:33; E, 60:15, all in Hex. 

(15) ’iDE? J» Gen. 27:45; Lev. 26:23; E, Gen. 
81:38; 42:36; 48:14; Ex. 28:26. 

(16) 717 used adverbially only in J and E. 

(17) 171K (verb) J, 24:56; 82:5; 84:19; E, Ex. 
22:28 in all Hex. except Deut. 


Hare Words. 

These have of course no significance. 

(1) mpn also in P, Num. 85:11. ( 2 ) KDJ.S sage only. (15) (16) n‘lDTI.8 (17) 

( 3 ) 7 l«nPD.§ (4) mrun.8 ( 5 ) mbn J, 24:65; npSn.§ (18) 'JDtfD E, 27:38,39. (19) K13K J, 

E, 87:39. ( 6 ) J, 24:65; 88:14,19. (7) 48:11; Ex. 88:16, JE, Gen. 27:33,37. (30) Tin.I 

J, 25:29,80. ( 8 ) EPjjSrU (9) DOjW.S (10) (21) plJD JE, 27:40; J, Ex.22:2,3,24. W^JIDI.S 

rPpjLS (11) DDD only in B, 26:15,18; ( 12 ) (23) J, 27:36; Num. 11:17,25. (24) 71D1D3 

pty^i (13) TpSjl .8 (14) D'D^DD in one pas- J, 27:35; P, 84:13. 


* Seotion 6 , Language of J. t Section 5, Language of J. * Section 6 , Language of E. 

8 Only once in Hex. 
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SEC. 8. GEN. 28:10-33:17. 

A. The Divine Names. 

Two things are here observable, and have often been remarked, that in this 
portion of G-enesis and on to the close of the book (1) the names of God occur less 
frequently than before; (2) Elohim largely predominates over Jehovah. Various 
explanations have been offered of these facts, such as the following: 

a. Jacob was on a lower plane religiously than Abraham and Isaac. 

b. His life was largely spent away from the holy land and among those not 
of the chosen race. 

c. Since the relation of Jehovah to the patriarchs had been sufficiently estab¬ 
lished by the previous use of that name, it seemed less important to continue to 
repeat it and of more consequence to guard against the notion that the God of the 
patriarchs was a mere tribal deity by recurring to the general term Elohim sug¬ 
gestive of his relation to the world at large. 

d. The fuller revelation of God as Jehovah in the Mosaic age threw that made 
to the patriarchs comparatively into the shade; so that while in the beginning in 
contrast with the times before Abraham the patriarchal age was marked by new 
manifestations of Jehovah, those granted toward its close seemed of inferior 
grade in comparison with the more resplendent revelations that were to come 
after and so more fitly associated with the general term Elohim than the personal 
name Jehovah. 

e. The solution of the critics is that the materials are henceforth largely 
drawn from the document E. 

We are not now concerned with the question what weight, if any, is attributa¬ 
ble to the preceding suggestions, further than to say that the critical solution does 
not meet the case. If the alternation of Elohim and Jehovah is not in every 
instance regulated in as marked and conspicuous a manner as heretofore by the 
meanings of the names, there is nevertheless nothing counter to the general usage 
of the rest of Scripture in their employment, or that suggests the idea that it was 
mechanically determined by the particular document from which any given 
extract chanced to be drawn. In many cases either name would be appropriate, 
and it is at the option of the writer to use one or the other. And it is no valid 
ground of objection to the unity of Genesis, if a like freedom prevails there as 
in other books of the Bible, where it might often be difficult to assign a definite 
reason for the occurrence of Elohim rather than Jehovah or vice versa . 

In Jacob’s dream Jehovah appeared to him, 28:18,16, but the angels, v. 12, 
are called not “angels of Jehovah,” which never occurs in the Pentateuch, but 
“angels of God,” as 32:2, who are thus distinguished from messengers of men, 
the Hebrew word for c 1 angel 5 5 properly meaning 14 messenger. 5 7 This does not mark 
a distinction between the documents as though J knew of but one angel, “ the 
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angel of Jehovah,” while E speaks of “ angels ”: for J has “ angels ” in the plural, 
19:1,15. The place, where Jehovah had thus revealed himself, Jacob calls “ the 
house of God” and “the gate of heaven,” God in contrast with man, as heaven 
with earth. It was a spot marked by a divine manifestation. The critical sever¬ 
ance will not answer here; for, if vs. 13-16 be exscinded as belonging to J, the 
vision of angels, v. 12, alone would not entitle it to be called the house of God, 
v. 17. 

In Jacob’s vow, vs. 20,22, the specifications respect God’s general providential 
care, and hence he uses Elohim, while nevertheless in a manner perplexing to the 
critics, who find themselves obliged to erase the offending clause, he recognizes 
Jehovah as the God, v. 21, to whom he makes his appeal and gives his pledge. 

The birth of Jacob’s children is capable of being viewed in a twofold light, as 
the gracious gift of Jehovah, the God of the chosen race, or as blessings bestowed 
in the ordinary providence of God. Leah’s first children, granted to her notwith¬ 
standing the disfavor of her husband, are viewed under the former aspect, 29:31- 
35. Those that follow in ch. 30 are regarded under the latter aspect, viz., the 
children of the handmaids sprung from the jealous strife of Jacob’s wives, those 
of Leah* after she had bargained for her husband’s presence, and BaehePs son 
born after her long envy and impatience. Upon his birth she gives utterance to 
her hope that Jehovah would add to her yet another. Thus Jehovah begins and 
ends the series, encircling the whole and enclosing the providential favors granted 
between these limits. 

The critics may object to this as an artificial arrangement; but they have 
nothing better to propose. The narrative of these successive births is plainly one 
and indivisible and cannot be rent asunder and converted into such a piece of 
patchwork as they are obliged to make of it. The style and method are the same, 
the language and phrases are the same, the narrative is continuous, each part 
bound to and implying the others. So that even Vater ( Pentateuch , II., p, 724) 
with all his predilection for the fragmentary hypothesis, enters his protest against 
subdivision here and against the assumption on which it rests that the same 
writer could not use both Elohim and Jehovah; an assumption that is falsified by 
nearly every book in the Bible. 

In 30:2 Elohim is evidently in place from the suggested contrast of God and 
man. Laban recognizes that it was Jacob’s God who had blessed him for Jacob’s 
sake; hence Jehovah vs. 27,30. It was Jehovah, 31:3, who bade Jacob return to 
the land of his fathers; but in repeating this to his wives, who were but partially 
reclaimed from idolatry, 30:11; 31:34; 35:2,4, he uses throughout Elohim, 31:4- 
13 (once, more definitely, the God of my father, v. 5), as they also do in their reply, 
v. 16. In like manner it is Elohim, who speaks to Laban the Aramean, 31:24, 


♦Note Leah’s lingering- heathenism in her allusions to “fortune” tGad) and “good lucfc” 
(Ashera) vs. 11-13. 
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and of whom Jacob speaks to Laban, v. 42, though both of them recognize his 
identity with the God of Abraham and of Isaac, vs. 29,42. Hence when they 
covenant, appeal is made both to Elohim and to Jehovah, vs. 49,50, cf. 58. Jacob’s 
own prayer is addressed to Jehovah, 82:9. Elohim is used, vs. 28,30; 33:10, 
because of the contrast expressed or implied between man and God, and in 33:11 
because Esau is addressed, who is outside of the line of the covenant. 

B. The Critical Partition. 1. Ch. 28:10-22. 

Guided by Elohim, vs. 12,17 sqq., and Jehovah, vs. 13-16, the critics parcel 
this passage between E and J. But J, v. 16, speaks of Jacob waking from sleep 
with no previous mention of his being asleep. He says, “ Jehovah is in this 
place,” which is explained, v. 19, to be Bethel. But if v. 19 is given to J, as 
seems essential and as is commonly done, two difficulties arise. 

(1) The whole point of E’s account according to the critics is to glorify Bethel 
as a sanctuary, p, 283; and yet he does not mention it nor intimate in any way in 
the entire passage where this scene occurred. Wellhausen tries to find it in v. 22, 
alleging that to be a doublet of v. 19; but it plainly is not there. 

(2) J gives no suggestion how Jacob came to be at Bethel. 

Yerses 10-12 are absolutely necessary to explain the situation in vs. 13-16. 
They are equally necessary to vs. 17,18. Under the pressure of the latter necessity 
Kautzsch gives vs. 10-12 to E. But the mention of Beersheba as Jacob’s point 
of departure, v. 10, implies Isaac’s residence there, as recorded by J, 26:33, but 
not by E. And Haran, to which he was going, also points to J, 27:43; 23:4; it 
does not occur in E. But with v. 10 given to J, E lacks any proper beginning. 
Hupfeld ( Quellen , p. 156) made the attempt to split v. 11 by assigning “he 
lighted upon a certain place and took one of the stones of the place and put it 
under his head” to E, and “he tarried there (where?) all night because the sun 
was set and lay down in that place to sleep ” to J; but he gave it up as imprac¬ 
ticable. Any division of the passage creates a gap in both documents, neither of 
which can be filled but by trenching upon the other. The whole passage is, more¬ 
over, closely linked with ch. 27, where we have found a critical division equally 
impracticable. 

But in evidence of the composite character of the passage we are pointed to 
an alleged doublet, vs. 16-17. The latter verse is characterized, p. 283, as 
“ a clumsy addition, which one writer would not make.” With the best endeavor 
to do so I have not been able to comprehend the point of view, from which it can 
be considered “ clumsy” and indicative of more than one writer, or anything but 
the most natural and appropriate exclamation under the circumstances. Y. 17 
does not duplicate v. 16, but is its suitable sequel. 

The vision of the ladder and the angels, v. 12, cannot be separated from the 
revelation of Jehovah which follows, p. 283, and which, v. 15, interprets it. 
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According to its most probable interpretation, u V on % v. 18, is an explicit 
reference to the ladder, though it may also be rendered “ by him.” A ladder 
reaching to the skies on which angels were ascending and descending might 
entitle the place to be called “the gate of heaven” but not u the house of God,” 
v. 17; nor could it be said that God there appeared unto Jaeob735:l,7 E, The 
preamble of Jacob’s vow, vs. 20,21a, repeats in almost identical terms the promise 
which Jehovah had just made, v. 15. And 21b, of which the critics try to rid 
themselves because of its u Jehovah,” is most appropriate where it stands, 
whether it continues the preamble, as is most probable, or introduces Jacob’s own 
pledge. Jehovah had announced himself as the God of Abraham and of Isaac, 
v. 13, would he likewise be, as was implied in his promise, Jacob’s God ? But if 
this clause be, as the critics will have it, an insertion from J or an addition by Rj, 
it remains to be explained how either J or Rj should have fallen upon a character¬ 
istic phrase of P 17:7; Ex. 6:7; 29:45. 

Wellhausen finds indications of a diversity of writers in the order in which 
the points of the compass are named, 28:14, W., E., ET., S„ but 18:14,3ST., S., E., W.; 
in u all the families of the earth ” nDTNn > 12:3 ; 28:14, compared with u all the 
nations of the earth ’ ’ 18:18; “ in thee and in thy seed,” 28:14, compared 

with “ in thee,” 12:8. But Dillmann and others have no difficulty in attributing 
all alike to J. The fact is that where distinct writers are assumed on independent 
grounds, there is no difficulty in gathering up arguments from varied words and 
phrases to sustain a predetermined conclusion *, but these will he set aside without 
ceremony by the critics themselves when they have no end to answer by them. 


2. Chapters 29; 30. 

The critics here find themselves in a serious muddle. According to Hupfeld 

(Quellen, p. 65) ch. 29 hears so evidently the stamp of J, that the opposite view, 

* 

which is perfectly arbitrary, needs no refutation. Wellhausen is just as confident 
that 29:1-80 is with trifling exceptions from E, while Dillmann compromises the 
matter by making nearly an equal division, and giving 29:2-15a to J and the rest 


almost 


Hupfeld (Quellen 


history without the traces of a seam, with the same basis and presuppositions, the 
same manner and language; while in the judgment of Wellhausen and Dillmann 
it is “a very remarkable piece of mosaic from J and E.” The trouble in 29:1-80 
is that there are no divine names; the trouble is increased in 29:31-30:24 by the 
fact that there are divine names. 

The arguments urged to establish the duplicate character of the latter para¬ 
graph are chiefly 

1. The repeated occurrence of Elohim. 

2. The different explanations given of the names Issacbar, Zebulun and 
Joseph. 
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To the first of these Hupfeld replies 

a. Elohim in 30:2,8 is no criterion because the predominant, if not exclusive, 
biblical usage requires it rather than Jehovah in such expressions as are there 
employed. 

b. In the etymologies of the names, e. g., in vs. 6,8,18,20,23 as in proverbs, the 
general term Elohim as the more poetic would naturally be preferred. 

Where there are two explanations of the same name he concedes that some¬ 
thing has been inserted from another source. But there seems to be little cogency 
in this consideration. Issachar ( sachar hire) is associated with Leah’s hiring by 
mandrakes and hiring by the gift of her maid; Zebulun with zabad endow and 
rnbal dwell; Joseph with asaph take away and yasaph add. These are not to be 
regarded as discrepant explanations of these names, implying different views of 
their origin or of the occasion of their being given, but simply different allusions 
to the meaning or the sound of the names, which by no means exclude each other. 
Such allusions are multiplied in the case of Isaac. The name means laughter; 
and we are told how Abraham laughed and Sarah laughed incredulously when his 
birth was predicted, and how God made her to laugh for joy and all her friends 
to laugh with her when he was actually born. There is no inconsistency in these 
statements and no need of parcelling them among different writers. It is the 
same writer playfully dwelling upon different aspects of a theme which interests 
him. 

Dillmann 4 thus apportions the record of the birth of Jacob’s children: J, 
29:31-35; E, 30:l-3a (including bear upon my knees as 50:23 E); J, 3b ( that J may 
be builded by her , as 16:2 J); J or rather P, 4a; J 4b,5 ; E, 6 ; J, 7 ; E, 8 ; J, 9a; 
P, 9b; J, 10-16; E, 17-20a; J, 20b; J or R, 21; P, 22a; E, 22b; J, 22c; E, 23; 
J, 24. And this in a paragraph, which bears the most abundant and positive evi¬ 
dences of unity from first to last in continuity of theme, consistent method of 
treatment, cross references, style and language. 


“Leah was hated,” 29:31, see vs. 18,20,30. fertility. 29:34; 30:20. “My husband 

“Opened her womb,” 29:31; 80:22 opposed to will—because I have borne hin 


sons,” 29:34; 

shut, 20:18; 16:2, cf. 80:2. “Rachel was 30:20. Jv6d mDjI 29:36 ; 80:9. Dp 29:38,34, 
barren,” 29:31; see 30:lsq.,22sq. “Conceived 35; 80:7,19. Bilhah, 80:4; Zilpah, v. 9, cf. 29: 

and 24,29. Fifth, 80:17; sixth, 18, son of Leah 


M 4( 


and bare a son,” “called his name, 
said,” 29:32, the same formulas with very referring to the preceding four, 29:32-36. “God 

Blight variations recurring throughout. The hearkened unto,” 80:17,22; with the whole para- 


language 


graph, cf. 82:22; 86:23-26. In formality of set 


to the jealousy between the wives on account phrases and in repetitions it is equal to any 
of Jacob’s preference for Rachel and Leah’s paragraph attributed to P. 


The critics may well infer that this portion of the story must have been very 
strikingly alike in J and in E, if R could thus pass back and forth from one to the 
other with no perceptible effect upon his narrative. The fact is that the para¬ 
graph is without seam woven from the top throughout and the critics have mis- 
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taken the figures deftly wrought into the material for patches slightly stitched 
together; and they try to rend it accordingly hut it will not tear. There is really 
nothing for them to do, but to cast lots for it, which of the documents shall haye 
it. If the paragraph had been purposely constructed with this view, it could not 
more effectively demonstrate the futility of using the divine names and alleged 
doublets for parcelling the text of Genesis. 

The critical disposition of 30:25-48 is based on the unfounded assumption of 
discrepancies between it and 31:7sqq,41 both in respect to the chronology and the 
contract between Laban and Jacob. 

According to 31:41 Jacob served Laban twenty years, fourteen for his two 
daughters and six for his cattle. But, 80:25sqq, the bargain about the cattle was 
made after the birth of Joseph, and, 29:20-28, Jacob was married to Leah and 
Bachel, after he had already served seven years. Now it is alleged that he could 
not have had eleven children in the next seven years. The fallacy lies in failing 
to observe that there were four mothers. The narrative is linked throughout 
by Waw Consecutive: but this does not prove that each several clause follows its 
predecessor in regular chronological succession * The children are grouped by 
their mothers, and thus the order of thought deviates from the order of time. 
Bach el’s jealousy was roused and Bilhah introduced to Jacob, 30:lsqq., before 
Leah ceased bearing, 29:35. Leah’s four sons were born in rapid succession, and 
as soon as she found that she was not at once to have another, 30:9, she substi¬ 
tuted Zilpah, and before Zilpah had her second son, she had herself conceived her 
fifth, v. 17. Thus her sixth son could be bom within the seven years, and 
Joseph’s birth have taken place about the same time. Dinah, v. 21, was born 
afterwards and is not to be included within the period in question. The alleged 
discrepancy accordingly is not proved. 

How is it with the bargaining between Laban and Jacob ? p. 284. The latter 
charges that Laban had sought to defraud him by changing his wages ten times, 
31:7,41, but that by God’s interference this had been turned to Jacob’s profit. On 
the other hand, in 30:31sqq., Laban assented to an arrangement which Jacob 
himself proposed and which Jacob, by a trick, turned to his own advantage. The 
two statements are not in conflict, but supplemental to each other. Chapter 30 
describes the original arrangement and Jacob’s device. Chapter 31 tells how 
Laban modified it from time to time with a view to his own interest, but his sel¬ 
fish plans were divinely thwarted. 

The comparison of ch. 30 and 31 accordingly supplies no basis for the 
assumption of discrepant account from different writers. But Wellhausen fan¬ 
cies a discrepancy in ch. 30 itself, alleging that vs. 32-84 are inconsistent with 


* See pp. 147,118. 


preceded it. 
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their context. He understands these verses to mean that the spotted and brown 
cattle at that time in the flocks were to constitute Jacob’s hire; whereas vs. 35, 
36, they were separated from the flocks and given not to Jacob but to Laban’s 
sons. The difficulty is altogether imaginary and is simply due to a misinterpreta¬ 
tion of the brief and elliptical statement in v. 32. The real meaning is, as Dill- 
mann correctly states, that the speckled and brown cattle to be born thereafter 
were to be Jacob’s; and as a preliminary measure those of this description, that 
were then in the flocks, were set apart as Laban’s. 

The doublets alleged are quite trivial and appear at once upon examination to 
be unreal, v. 26a does not repeat 25b, but supplements it. Verse 26b is repeated 
in 29, but it is for the sake of adding 30, that Jacob might impress upon Laban 
the obligation under which he had already laid him. Verse 31a repeats the 
offer 28, which Jacob had declined to answer in the first instance, preferring to 
give Laban an idea of what he was entitled to, before he made any demand. 
Dillmann himself sets aside Wellhausen’s suggestion that 39a is a doublet of 38b. 
The central clause of v. 40 is magisterially declared be a later insertion, but as 
no reason is given, and none is apparent, no answer is necessary. These can 
scarcely be regarded as establishing the existence of a composite text, derived 
from distinct sources. 

And the argument from language is, if possible, weaker still. Dillmann has 
but three expressions to adduce in proof that 30:25-43 belong to J. One of these 

occurs likewise in E, Ex, 1:12; is f° und the Hex. (Deut. excepted) 

but twice beside, so that |f7 ffitQ is the only one that has even any seeming 
force. And against this stands the damaging admission that “ J has here adopted 
many individual expressions from E.” 


3. Oh. 31:1-43. 

Chapter 31:1-43 is by the critics mainly assigned to E, on account of the 
repeated occurrence of Elohim, its alleged contrariety to ch. 30 and the revela¬ 
tions in dreams to Jacob, v. llsqq., and Laban, v. 24, all which have been suffi¬ 
ciently explained already; also the reference in v. 13 to 28:20sqq. which we have 
no disposition to dispute. This passage is assigned by the critics to E, but it has 
already been shown to be intimately connected with vs, 13-16, J, from which the 
attempt is vainly made to sunder it. 

Dillmann further urges the following ex- but besides being found several times in Deut., 
pressions: D’SI/l vs. 19,34,35 occurs nowhere it occurs Ex. 20:10 in connection with P phrases 
else in Hex., being limited to this passage which and an allusion to P, Gen. 2:3,3, also in Lev. 25: 
is in question. ’WKH pS vs. 20,24 nowhere 6,44bis P (Dill.); nHSt? occurs instead in E, 
in E but in this passage; besides only 25;20, P, Gen. 20:14; 80:18, and it is only by the ques- 
cf. 28:25 P, and onoe in Deut. HDK v. 33 is made tionable device of cutting a clause out of an E 
a criterion of E and every passage containing context and assigning it to P or J that the ad¬ 
it is for that reason, if possible, ascribed to E; mission is escaped that E uses it also in 29:24, 
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29; 80:4,7. 33 1 ? occurs five times in J accord- nowhere else; and even nn£J besides in Hex. 

ing to Dillmann, Lev. 19:17; 26:86,41; Num. only in Deut. and Ex. 16:16 a passage sup- 

15 :39; Josh. 7:5 to six times in E. 713 in a posed to have been borrowed by E from an 

local sense here v. 87, for which 22:5; Num. older document but not written by him. D^D 

♦ 

28:16 E, Ex. 2:12, E (Dill.), J (Well.), are cited as vs. 7,41 nowhere else. How an argument can 

additional examples; but there is no such be drawn from these expressions in favor of E 

deviation from the ordinary meaning of the rather than J as the author of this paragraph, 

particle as to suggest the peculiarity of some is hard to see. 

particular writer. pH2P *in£) v. 42, cf. 53 

It is claimed that, while this paragraph is for the most part from E, vs. 1,3, 
21b,25,27 are insertions from J. But v. 2 is not an idle repetition of v. 1; it is 
additional to it. Laban as well as his sons had become disaffected towards Jacob. 
And both together prepare the way for v. 3, which stands in no special relation to 
v. 1, as the scheme of the critics implies. Nor does v. 3 interrupt the connection. 
It supplies the occasion of v. 4; and v. 5 explicitly refers to and repeats the lan¬ 
guage of both v. 2 and v. 3. It is true that v. 3 has u Jehovah, 5 ’ which is unwel¬ 
come to the critics here, but it cannot he helped. It is precisely equivalent to 
u the God of my father,” v. 5. The verse is appropriate and required where it 
stands, and Jacob adopts its very words, v. 13, in reciting at length to his wives 
what is briefly and summarily stated in this verse. The expression *73 

descriptive of property is not peculiar to J, as Hupfeld would make it (Quellen, 
p. 161, note). It is found also in E, 31:21; 32:24; 45:10,11, and, but for the 
critical splitting of the sentence, in 46:1. 

The middle clause of v. 21 is no superfluous repetition. The account of 
Jacob’s leaving, vs. 17,18, is interrupted by a necessary digression, vs. 19,20, 
explaining that it was without Laban’s knowledge. Verse 21a resumes the 
notice of his departure; 21b repeats the opening words of v. 17 to add that he 
crossed the Euphrates; 21c states the direction of his flight. All proceeds regu¬ 
larly and naturally. 

That Laban’s pursuit was successful is summarily stated, 23b. Then further 
details are given: Laban’s dream before he came up with Jacob, v. 24; Laban’s 
overtaking Jacob, and the respective location of the two parties, v. 25. There is 
no doublet here any more than there is in the various instances of like nature which 


have been reviewed before. 


Nor 


If the repetition of 


a thought so prominent in Laban’s mind offends the critics, how is it that they 
can refer v. 27 with its triple repetition to a single writer ? 


According to Wellhausen, vs. 10,12 are an interpolation of uncertain origin. 
Dillmann, who deals largely in transpositions to accomplish critical ends or to 


relieve fancied difficulties, thinks that R took them from a narrative of E, which 


he had omitted in its proper place, and inserted them here rather inappropriately 
in this address of Jacob to his wives. What motive he could have had for such 


a piece of stupidity we are not informed. The genuineness of the verses is saved, 
but it is at the expense of R’s good sense. 
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When a writer has occasion to speak of the same matter in different connec¬ 
tions, three different courses are open to him. He may narrate it both times in 
all its details, he may narrate it fully in the first instance and refer to it more 
briefly afterwards, or he may content himself with a brief statement at first 
reserving the details until he recurs to it again. In the directions to build the 
tabernacle minute specifications are given, Ex. 25:10-ch. BO; in its actual con¬ 
struction all the details are stated afresh, S6:8-ch. 39, the sacredness of the edifice 
making it essential to note the exactness with which the divine directions were 
carried into effect in every particular. But while the detailed directions are 
given for building the ark, Gen. 6:14sqq., in recording its construction, the gen¬ 
eral statement is deemed sufficient that Hoah did as he was commanded, v. 22. 
Pharaoh’s dreams, because of their importance in the history, are twice narrated in 
full and in almost identical language, Gen. 41:1-7,17-24. So the dream of Laban, 
81:24,29, the story of Abraham’s servant, 24:3sqq.,37sqq., the fiats of creation, 
Gen. 1, etc. But the dreams of Joseph, 37;5sqq., and of Pharaoh’s servants, 
40:5,9sqq, are simply mentioned as facts and the details given, when they came 
to be narrated by the dreamers. 

In the instance at present before us instead of twice recording the divine 
communication made to Jacob in all its details, the writer simply states at first 
that Jehovah directed Jacob to return to the land of his fathers, 81:3, leaving a 
more minute account of the whole matter to be introduced subsequently in a 
recital by Jacob. It is entirely appropriate in the connection that the revelation 
here made to Jacob should concern both his relation to Laban and his return to 
Canaan. The only difficulty is created by the needless assumption that things are 
here combined which belong to different periods of time; that what is said 
respecting the cattle must belong to the early period of Laban’s dealings with 
Jacob * while it is here united in the same dream with the command to return to 
Canaan. The dream is retrospective and was intended to teach Jacob that while 
he had been relying upon his own arts to increase his compensation the true cause 
of his prosperity was in the favor of God. Wellhausen alleges that the words of 
the divine angel must have begun with the words, “ I am the God,” etc., v. 13; 
but this is disposed of by a reference to Ex. 3:4-6. Dillmann remarks that E 
uses TO. 31:10,12, where J has , 30:32,38; but that absolute precision 
in the use of these terms is not aimed at is apparent from the fact that J, 30:35, 
uses and interchangeably, but, v. 39, distinguishes between them. 

Verse 18 (except the first clause) is assigned to P. It has the usual phrases 
of patriarchal removals, cf. 12:5; 13:6; 36:6,7; 46:6. The resemblance between 

* DTV ny denotes a season of the year, the time of copulation of flocks, and should he 
rendered “ the time that flocks conceive” as a usual thing, rather than “conceived,” as though 
the reference were to a definite event in the past. It is as applicable, therefore, to the last year 
of Jacob's abode with Laban as to any that had preceded. 
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these verses is certainly such as to suggest their common origin; and the critics 
refer them uniformly to P, but upon what ground it is difficult to see. It is at 
variance with the connection in every individual case; 12:5; IB:6 are torn from a 
J context; 81:18; 46:6 from an E context,* and the context of 86:6,7 is disputed. 
The minute specification of particulars, alleged to be characteristic of P, is no 
greater than in 82:6,23 J; 34:28,29 E taken perhaps from E; 45:10 E or J. Of 
the words and phrases said to be indicative of P, not one is peculiar to him. “ To 
go to his father ” links it with 85:27 P indeed, but equally with 28:21 E. No 
good reason can be given why these verses should not be reckoned an integral 
part of the context in which they are found. This is particularly so in this 
instance, in which the presence of E wordsf at the beginning makes it necessary 
to partition the sentence, leaving only an incomplete fragment for P, in which 
nevertheless one of these very words (JlJpD) recurs, as it does also in a like con¬ 
nection, 36:6. 


fcSCn (verb) occurs only in tbe series of pas¬ 
sages now in question. (noun) occurs 

besides in Gen. 14 (four times), 15:14 Bin a J 
chapter, Num. 16:32 R in a JE passage, 35:3 P. 
Its belonging to P once out of seven times is a 
slender argument for making it characteristic 
of P and dragging these other passages after 


it. pjp besides 31:18; S6;6 which are now in 
question occurs in the Hex. only, 34:23; Josh. 
14:4 P, and Lev. 22:11, which according to 
Well, is not P. p£) assigned to P 33:18 

in a JE connection; in 46:15 the critics are not 
agreed whether it belongs to P. |jj;D yifct in 
J and E as well as P; see Sec. 5, Language of P. 


But accepting the partition on the sole dictum of the critics, the result is an 
enormous gap in P. He makes no mention of Jacob’s arrival in Paddan-aram, or 
of bis residence there, or anything that occurred during bis stay in that region, not 
even of Ms marriage, the one sole purpose for which he went, as the critics under¬ 
stand P, or of the birth of his children or of his accumulation of property. There 
are only the disconnected and consequently unmeaning statements, 29:24,29, that 
Laban gave maids to his two daughters, and, 30:22, that God remembered Eachel; 
but what either the daughters or their maids had to do with the life of Jacob does 
not appear. And now Jacob is returning with cattle and property, to wMch there 
has been no previous allusion and no suggestion of how they were obtained but no 
hint that he had a family4 J and E supply what is lacking, though a marriage was 
no part of the purpose with which according to them Jacob left his home. And 
further P at a later time, 35:22-26', recites the names of Jacob’s children in the 


* Tbe supplementary hypothesis, which identified E and P, had a basis here for the refer¬ 
ence of these verses to the “ Grundschrift,” which the present critical hypothesis has not. 

+ rUPD claimed for J or JE, p. 246; jnj which recurs in E, v. 26, with explicit reference to 


this passage, and is found besides in Hex. (except twice in Beut.), Ex. 3:1; 14:25 E; Ex. 10:13 J. 
If to avoid mutilating the sentence the whole verse is given to P, the argument from the JE use 
of these words elsewhere is confessed to be worthless. 

4 The supplementary hypothesis, which made E and P one document, here again escaped 

this incongruity. 
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order of tlieir birth and refers them to their different mothers in exact accordance 
with the detailed account in JE which is thus presupposed. What the critics 
sunder from P is thus an essential part of his narrative. And it is necessary for 
them to resort again to the assumption that P did write just such an account as 
we find in J and E, but R has not preserved it. Nevertheless R, who has here 
dropped P’s entire story at a most important epoch, that which laid the founda¬ 
tion for the tribal division of Israel, and thus reduced his narrative to incoherent 
fragments, elsewhere introduces clauses and sentences which in the judgment of 
the critics are quite superfluous repetitions of what had been more fully stated 
before, fox the mere sake of preserving everything contained in his sources.* 

But the strangest feature of P’s whole account is thus clearly and succinctly 
stated, p. 276: 

u The absence of the theological element is quite conspicuous; (1) The daily 
life of the patriarchs (with the exception of a few special and formal theophanies) 
is barren of all religious worship. (2) This is especially noticeable in the case of 
Jacob; he leaves home to seek for the wife who is to be the mother of Israel; he 
sojourns many years in the land from which Abram was by special command sent 
away; he marries according to the instruction of his parents, and begets the chil¬ 
dren who are to become the tribes of Israel;—still no sacrifice or offering is made 
to God for his providential care, not even a prayer is addressed to the Deity. (3) 
Nor does God, on his part, descend to take part or interest in human affairs; He 
gives no encouragement to Jacob as he leaves home, nor does he send any word to 
him to return.” 

This comes near enough to the u unthinkable ” to be a refutation of that crit¬ 
ical analysis, which is responsible for such a result. P is the priestly narrator, to 
whom the ordinances of worship are supremely sacred and they absorb his whole 
interest; whose history of the patriarchs is only preliminary and subsidiary to the 
law regulating the services of the sanctuary. The patriarchs are to him the heroes, 
and the models of Israel, whom, we are told, he is so intent on glorifying that he 
reports none of their weaknesses, no strifes, no act of disingenuousness, no strange 
gods in their households, nothing low or degrading. He singles out for prominent 
mention the sabbath, 2:2,3; the prohibition of eating blood, 9:4; the ordinance of 
circumcision, 17:10 sqq. God appears to Abraham and establishes his covenant 
with him and with his seed, with the express condition of his walking before him 
and being perfect, i. e., wholehearted in his service, 17:1 sqq. And yet P’s 
account of the patriarchs, as the critics furnish it to us, is almost absolutely 
denuded of any religious character. Is P really so absurd and self-contradictory, 
or have the critics made a mistake ? 

* E. g., 7:17,22,83; 8:2b,3a; 13:6; 19:29. 
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4. Oh. 31:44-32:3. 

The account of the covenant between Laban and Jacob is in the opinion of 
the critics a mass of doublets and glosses. There are two monuments, a pillar, 
45, and a heap of stones, 46; two covenant meals, 46b,54; two names with their 
respective etymologies, 48,49; two (or rather three) appeals to God to watch, wit¬ 
ness, and judge between them, 49,50,53; and the substance of the contract is 
stated twice and in different terms, 50,52. The symmetry of this statement is 
somewhat spoiled by the triplicity of one of the items. But the passage would 
seem to afford ample scope for critical acumen. The result is that J, 46,48-50, 
tells of the heap of stones in pledge that Jacob would treat his wives as he should, 
with some dislocations to be sure, which Dillmann corrects as usual by the neces¬ 
sary transpositions; the covenant meal, 46b, and the naming of the heap, 48b, 
ought to come after the engagement, 50. Of course R is charged with having 
removed these clauses from their proper place and no very good reason is given 
for his having done so. E, 45,47,51-54, records the erection of a pillar as a boun¬ 
dary between the Hebrews on the one side and the Arameans on the other. 

But Delitzsch mars this arrangement by calling attention to Jehovah in v. 49, 
and Elohim in v. 50, showing that both J and E related Jacob’s pledge in relation 
to his wives; also to the triple combination of the heap and the pillar in vs. 51,52, 
showing that J and E also united in fixing the boundary between Laban and 
Jacob. So that it appears after all that there were not two covenants, but two 
stipulations in the same covenant. Dillmann is further constrained to confess 
that E speaks of a “ heap ” as well as a “ pillar ” in v. 52, inasmuch as 47b is a 
doublet with 48b, and E as well as J located this scene in Mt. Gilead and was 
concerned to find an allusion to its name in the transaction. He clogs his admis¬ 
sion with the assertion that E uses in a different sense from J, but after all 
the critical erasures made for the purpose this is still unproved. He has merely 
demonstrated his desire to create a variance which does not exist. And v. 47, 
which he assigns to E, is indissolubly linked with 48 J. 

We thus have good critical authority for saying that one and the same writer 
has spoken of both the monuments and of both the contracts, involving of course 
the double appeal to God to watch over their fulfillment. And from this there 
is no escape but by the critical knife, of which Wellhausen makes free use here, 
'as he never fails to do in an extremity. Yerse 47* is thrown out of the text as a 
piece of “ superfluous learning.” “ Jehovah watch between me and thee when we 
are absent one from another,” 49, and u no man is with us; see Elohim is witness 
betwixt me and thee,” 50, must go also. “ Mizpah,” v. 49, which is a clear voucher 
for the genuineness of the doomed clause that follows, and a name which the 

* Tuch on the contrary finds in the Aramean name in this verse an apt parallel to the 
Aramean pD (for which Hosea, 12:13, substitutes the Hebrew equivalent, nTO), and 
he refers both to the same author. 

*4 
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historian was at pains to link with this transaction as well as Gilead and Maha- 
naim, 32:3, is by a stroke of the pen converted into Mazzebah “ pillar ” and then 
ejected from the text. u This heap 55 with its adjuncts is twice expunged, vs. 51, 
52a, and “ this pillar,” 52b. With the text thus cleared of obstructions he has a 
comparatively clear course. 

It is obvious to observe further that the two covenant meals are a fiction. 
Upon the erection of the heap preliminary mention is made, v. 46, of the festival 
held beside it, which is then recorded more fully, after other details have been 
given, in v. 54. We have already met repeated examples of the same kind. 
Delitzsch refers to such parallels as 27:23; 28:5. 

With the doublets thus disposed of the analysis, which has no further basis, 
collapses entirely. The carping objection that acts in which both participated are, 
vs. 45,46, attributed to Jacob, and, v. 51, claimed by Laban, gives no aid nor com¬ 
fort to the critics, for the discrepancy, such as it is, is between contiguous verses 
of the same document. The utmost that could result, if the discrepancy were a 
real one, would be to justify Wellhausen in eliminating u Jacob ” from the text of 
vs. 45,46. The suspicion cast upon u the God of their father,” v. 53, because the 
verb is interposed between it and “ the God of ISTahor,” with which it is in apposi¬ 
tion, is also a pure question of textual criticism without further consequences. 
But it might be supposed that such strenuous anti traditionalists as the critics 
would look with a kindly eye upon this phrase, by which Laban would class Abra¬ 
ham with the innovators. 

It may further be noted that different terms to express the same thought do 
not always imply distinct writers; to u set up ” (a pillar) is in E, v. 45, QHil , but 
28:18,22, , and 85:20, ; and “collecting stones” is expressed differ¬ 

ently in successive clauses of v. 46. Moreover the use of fj p") by E, vs, 45,46, 
remarkably resembles what Dillmann claims to be characteristic of P, Gen. 12:5 
and elsewhere. 


5. Oh. 32:4-33:17. 

Hupfeld is commonly acute enough in detecting grounds of division, but 
here for once he is completely at fault. This entire paragraph seemed to him 
( Quellen , p. 45) to bear the most conclusive marks of unity in language, in the 

m 

continuity of the narrative and in the close connection of the several parts, whicl} 
mutually presuppose and are indispensable to each other. The interchange of 
divine names Jehovah (82:10) and Elohim gives him no trouble, since the latter 
occurs only where according to general Hebrew usage “ Jehovah would not be 
appropriate,” 82:29,31; 88:10, or “Elohim is preferable,” 83:5,11. 

Wellhausen admits that this whole passage is closely connected throughout 
and that it gives the impression of having been drawn from but a single source. 
“ One will surely wonder,” he adds, “ at the idle acuteness which nevertheless 
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succeeds here in sundering J and E.” He has discovered a doublet, which had 
previously escaped all eyes and by its aid he rends the passage in twain. Verse 
14a is repeated 22b * He infers that vs. 14b-22a only carry the narrative to the 
point already reached by vs. 4-13. These two paragraphs are not consecutive as 
they appear to be, and as the nature of their contents would seem to imply, but 
are parallel accounts of the same transaction, drawn respectively from J and E. 
Other critics have followed in the wake of Wellhausen, as though he had made a 
veritable discovery. And a fresh evidence of duplication has been sought in the 
double allusion to the name Mahanaim, which E and J understand and explain 
differently. Only Wellhausen and JDillmann unfortunately cannot agree how E 
did understand it. They are clear, however, that J regarded it as a dual and 
meant to explain it by the 46 two companies ” or camps into which Jacob divided 
his train, vs. 8,9,11; whereupon he must have added, “Therefore the place was 
called Mahanaim.” Bj prudently omitted this statement because of its conflict 
with v. 3. But such a mention of the name of the place by J is implied in 14a, 
“he lodged there.” Undoubtedly “there” refers to a place before spoken of, 
either one actually found in the text, 82:3 E (the wrong document for the critics) 
or one that they tell us ought to be there though it is not. 

About E’s view of the matter there is not the same agreement, Wellhausen 
alleges that he took Mahanaim for a singular, and was correct in so doing, aim 
being a modified form of the local ending am, and V..22 he writes it as a singular 
Mahane; the name was suggested by his meeting a host of angels. Dillmann 
makes it a dual also to E, suggested by the two companies or camps, that of the 
angels and that of Jacob. 

Will it be disrespectful to the critics to say that they seem here to have 
stumbled upon a genuine mare’s nest ? Different allusions to the name Maha¬ 
naim in the same connection are not an indication of distinct writers, as we have 
already seen repeatedly in other instances. And the preliminary statement, v. 
14a, that Jacob passed the night at Mahanaim, followed by further details of what 
was done before the night actually arrived, vs. 14b-22, is quite in accordance 
with Hebrew style, as we have found again and again. There is no warrant in 
all this for the divisive and dislocating proceedings, of which it is made the 

pretext. 

Further, according to the division of the critics, E, v. 18, presupposes the 
coming of Esau announced in J, v. 7, and all the arrangements made in E 
imply apprehensions which are only stated, v. 8. They are in fact so interwoven 
that they cannot be separated. And Dillmann finds it necessary to assume that 
vs. 4-7 are preliminary alike to E and J, though his only ground for suspecting 
their composite character is the twofold designation of the region, v. 4, as u the 

jj i , 1 ..- m. i . iii - - - - - " a ,,m 

* The figures are those of the Hebrew Bible and correspond to 13a and 21b of the English 
version. 
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land of Seir, the field of Edom.” Certainly no one hut a critic intent on doublets 
could have suspected one here. Mount Seir had been spoken of, 14:6, as the 
country of the Horites. Esau had now taken up his quarters, provisionally at 
least, in what was to be his future abode and that of his descendants. This is 
here intimated by calling Seir by anticipation “ the field of Edom.” 

But Dillmann has another doublet, which even Wellhausen had failed to see, 
and this exhausts the entire stock of arguments for the division of these chapters. 
Verse 23 is J ? s and v. 24 E’s account of crossing the Jabbok. In the former 
Jacob crosses with his family; in the latter he sends his family before him and 
himself remains behind. And this is paraded as a variance, requiring two dis¬ 
tinct writers. Is it not as plain as day that v. 23 is a general statement of the 
fact that they all alike crossed the stream ? while, v. 24, it is stated more particu¬ 
larly that he sent his family and his goods over in the first instance and that a 
very remarkable incident occurred to himself, after he was thus left alone. 

Here again the critics diverge, leaving us to form our own opinion as to the 
worth of the criteria on which their conclusions are based. Is vs. 24-33 by J, the 
author of 82:4-14a and 83:1-17 ? or by E, the author of 32:14b-22 ? Wellhausen 
says J most decisively; Dillmann says E with equal positiveness. Other critics 
follow their liking one way or the other. The decision, as Delitzsch truly says, is 
“ purely subjective.” 

But all critical differences are sunk, we are informed, p. 284, in one grand 
consensus. tl They are unanimous as to the existence of an analysis,” whether 
they can agree upon any particular analysis or not. And we have had abundant 
exemplification of the fact, that where there is a determination to effect the parti¬ 
tion of a passage notwithstanding the clearest evidences of its unity, it can 
always be done with reason or without it. 


Dillmann's argument from the language for hut three times In Hex., 18:2; 24:17; 29:13, all 

the partition of this passage Is scarcely worth J; hut DiOp 1 ? occurs repeatedly both in E 

repeating. As far as it has any force, it sim- and J, see Sec. 5, Language of J. HXn but 

ply indicates the common authorship of both twice in Genesis, 32:8; 83:1; besides in Hex., 
chapters. The change of divine names is Ex. 21:35 Ms E; Num. 81:27,42, P (later const!- 
explained by Hupfeld. rUlDfcy 82:6; 83:1,2,6 is tuents). TJD |n K3fD Gen. 82:6; 88:8,10,15, 

found in E as well as J. The precise phrase seep. 175 (6:5-8). 

ntop 1 ? yn run to m&tt occurB besides 33:4, 

1) LANGUAGE OP P. 

(1) $) tJOl (3) pD. (4) piD pltf, see above under 31 :l-43 (on v. 18). 


2) LANGUAGE OP J. 


Odd Words. 

(1) HUT already explained. (2) *7^ <3X1 also 
in E, Ex. 5:20; 17:9; 18:14; Num. 28:6,17, (3) 
JD 1131 but three times in 0. T., 12:3; 28:14, J; 


18:18, B. (4) OIK, p. 174 (6:17). (6) DKIpS ■* 

(6) mm, p. i6E, (35). (7) nry?, p. iss. is) 

Djian, p. 155 . ( 9 ) p-by.* (io) kj.* (ii) 

;n kvd , p. 175 ( 6 : 5 - 8 ). (i 3 ) SSia.* 03 ) 71100 .* 


* See. 5, Language of J. 
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(14) Dlty, P-154, XVK? also in E, Gen. 41:38; 46:4; 
Ex. 7:23; 21:22,80; 28:1,31. (15) mblD, p. 177. 
(16) (17) |1*7.t (18) trrjj m*.* (10) 

*lS\ p. 164 and under eh, 21. (20) n? HD^.t 
(21) hm,* p.163. (22) mN (verb).* 

New Words. 

(1) pi) Gen. 28:14; 80:30,43; 88:29; Ex. 19:22,24, 
J; Ex. 1:12, E, all in Hex. (2) ptf Gen. 28:16, J; 
Ex. 2:14, E, all in Pent. (3) Ylj/ Gen. 29:2,3,8; 
80:40, J; 82:17,20, E, all in Hex. (4) hbl Gen. 


29:3,8,10; 48:18, J; Josh. 6:9; 10:18, E. (5) 
|*KD Gen. 20:4; 42:7; Num. 11:13, J; Josh. 2:4; 
9:8, JE. (6) *1120 relative Gen. 2:23,24 ; 29:14; 
87:27, J, all in Hex. *1120 *1^12; said to be its 
equivalent in P, Lev. 18:6; 25:49, has not ex¬ 
actly the same sense, being used exclusively of 
prohibited degrees of marriage. (7) g/ni (verb) 
Gen. 80:27; 44:6,15: Lev. 19:26, J, all in Hex. 
except once in Deut., t2TU (noun), Num. 28: 
23, E; 24:1, J. (8) Sill Gen. 88:14; 47:17, J; 
Ex. 15:13, E, all in Hex. 


Rare and Poetic Words. 

These, of course, have no significance whatever. 

(1) S^£) 30:37,38, J, nowhere else. (2) *pnD 80:28, E; Num. 1:17, P. (10) D^m (Gen. 80: 

80:37, J, nowhere else. (3) mp be early 80: 38,49; Ex. 2:16, J. (11) jjpn 81:25, J. (12) HBY 

41,42, J. (4) tpj? be late 30:42, J. (5) pin 38: 31:49, J. (13) £3*6 88:14, J. (14) PJ&yjP pi 

13, J. (6) p2n 29:13; 33:4, J; 48:10, E. (7) 29:26, E; 84:7, J; Lev. 4:2,13,22,27; 6:17, P, 

^3 80:8, E. (8) D'fcnn 30:14,15,16, J. (9) 5pi 

3) LANGUAGE OP E. 

Old Words. (26) p SjMI (27) ITDIH * see under ch. 20. 

(1) |lS.§ (2) *1p3D DOt2TL§ (8) DTlStf ex- ,(28) P11 m3, p. 174. 
plained above. (4) PDH, p. 176. (5) ]H 4 (6) New Words. 

n^n , p. 163. (7) mm , p. 155 (35). (8) DjOn , (l) 3 28:11; 32:2, E; Josh. 2:16; 17:10 JE; 

p. 155. (9) pi permits (10) HlpD.II (H) Gen. 28:8; Num. 85:19,21; Josh. 16:7; 19:11,22, 

0O\y mui (12) nnj;, p. 155. (13> OJ*U 20,27,34, P. (2) Gen. 80:2; Num. 22:16, E; 

(14) mV)D, p. 177. (15) nDN/T but in 80:18 Num. 24:11, J. (3) DU^l? *71DJ1, Gen. 81:2,5; 

nnm Where the hypothesis requires . Ex. 5:7,8,14; 21:29,36, E; Ex. 4:10, J; Josh. 

(16) D'tf, see p. 154, (17) bnN .ti (18) mtn.** 2 0:5, P. (4) biKl Gen. 31:7; Ex. 8:29, E. (5) 

(19) 1Dl2?n»** (20) p, p. 155. (21) “pDjM j-yy throw;Gen.31:51, J; Ex. 15:4; 19:13; Num. 

(22) Dl + pers. pron.1T (23) “fa, p. 164. (24) 21:30; Josh. 18:6, E. (6) pn Gen. 88:5,11; 42: 

PDK.S (25) *71pD see under ch. 21. 21, E; 48:29; Ex. 83:19, J ; Num. 6:25, P. 

Rare and Poetic Words. 

These, of course, have no significance whatever. 

(1) V/WSOD, Gen. 28:11,18, E, all in Hex. sense. (11) b'DDH 81:28, E, all in Hex. (12) 

(2) D*?D, 28:12, E, nowhere else. (3) rti3fc>D, T 31:29, E. (13) fjDDl 81:30bfs, E, all in 

29:15; 81:7,41, E, all in Hex. (4) nSD deceive, Hex. (14) *13, 81:34, E, nowhere else. (15) 

29:25; Josh. 9:22, E, all in Hex. (5) *1D?, Ip?, fcOn, 81:35, E; 44:12, J; all in Hex. (16) pV? 

Gen. 30:20, nowhere else. (6) D 1 ??, 30:20, j, pursue ardently, 81 ;36, E, all in Hex. (17) *711*1 

nowhere else. (7) O^D, 81:7,41, E, nowhere 91:38; 82:15, E, all in Hex. (18) Din, 31:40, 

else. (8) main, 81:19,34,35, E, nowhere else in e, all in Hex. (19) nip , 81:40, E, all in Hex. 

Hex. (9) p'mn 81:23, E, all in Hex., but once (20) p3K , Gen. 32:25,26, E, nowhere else. 

in Deut. (10) permit, 31:28, E, all in this 


* Sec. 5, Language of J. 
§ Sec. 6, Language of J. 


t Sec. 6, Language of J. 

II See. 5, Language of J. 
** Sec. 7, Language of J. 


* Sec. 7, Language of J. 
% Sec. 6, Language of E. 
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SEC. 9. 33:18-37:1. 

1* The Critical Partition of 33 :18-34 : 31. 

This passage is a fresh puzzle for the critics, which they labor to resolve in 
various ways, and hence there is no little divergence among them. The difficulty 
here is not the chronic one of disentangling J and E, but of releasing P from the 
meshes in which it is involved. It is a notable refutation of the statement, p, 284, 
u whatever difficulty may attend the separation of J and E, the writer, P, as 
opposed to both of them, is always distinct and decisive.” And it is a clear illus¬ 
tration of the fact that, wherever part of a narrative is conceded to P, it is inter¬ 
locked with the other documents as closely as they are w 7 ith one another. This 
passage is so linked with what precedes and follows in the history, there are so 
many references to other passages in it and from other passages to it, it is so 
allied by forms of expression and ideas contained in it to passages elsewhere, and 
all this runs counter in so many ways to the prepossessions and conclusions of the 
critics, as to form a veritable labyrinth through which it requires all their adroit¬ 
ness to thread their way. 

The name of God occurs but once in the entire passage, 33:20, so that all 
pretext is cut off for division on that ground. 

Ch. 33:18-20 completes an important stage of Jacob’s journey begun 31:17 
and continued ch. 35, while it is immediately preliminary to the incident recorded 
in ch. 34. The simple statements contained in these verses, naturally as they 
belong together, give no small trouble to the critics, who are obliged to parcel 
them among the different documents. 

iC And Jacob came in peace to the city of Shechem, which is in the land of 
Canaan, when he came from Paddan-aram v. 18a, is given to P because of the 
italicized characteristic expressions; and yet it explicitly alludes to Jacob’s vow, 
28:21 E, whose condition is declared to have been fulfilled, and hence, 35:1 E, the 
performance of what he then stipulated is demanded. There is no escape from 
this manifest reference in one document to the contents of another, but by strik¬ 
ing “ in peace ” out of the text. Again, P here records the termination of an 
expedition on which he had laid great stress at Jacob’s setting out, 28:1-5, but all 
between these limits is almost an absolute blank. P has not said one word to 
indicate whether Jacob had accomplished the purpose for which he went to 
Paddan-aram. Still further, Jacob’s route, it is said, is purposely laid through the 
holy places Shechem and Bethel, 35:6,15. The fact is just the reverse of what is 
alleged. The hallowing of certain localities in later times did not give rise to the 
stories of their having been visited by patriarchs and being the scene of divine 
manifestations. But their association with the history of the patriarchs imparted 
a sacredness which led to their selection as places of idolatrous worship. Admit¬ 
ting, however, the explanation of the critics, why should P and J. 12:6,8, who 
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belonged to Judah, be concerned to put honor on the schismatical sanctuaries 
of northern Israel ? 

“ Sheehem which is in the* land of Canaan ” : the relative clause is not a need¬ 
less expletive, due to P’s customary verbosity, p. 286. It emphasizes the fact that 
Jacob has now at length reached the holy land from which he had been so long 
absent. And “ Luz, which is in the land of Canaan,” 85:6, has the same signifi¬ 
cance ; the implied contrast is not with “ another Luz,” but with another land in 
which Jacob had been ever since he was at Luz before. 

Verse 19 is repeated Josh. 24:32, which records the burial of the bones of 
Joseph in the plot of ground here purchased, and by critical rules is assigned to 
E, who as a !North-Israelite would be interested in this event as P and J would 
not. Jacob’s ownership of land near Sheehem is confirmed by his flocks subse¬ 
quently feeding there, 87:12 in J, who thus seems to be aware of a fact only stated 
in E. This peaceable purchase, however, is alleged by Knenen and others to be 
at variance with the violent seizure related 84:25-27, as though this were a con¬ 
flicting account from another source of the way in which Jacob came into the 
possession of property in that quarter. And yet v. 19 is plainly preparatory for 
ch. 84. Ilamor is called “ Sheehem’s father” for no other reason than to intro¬ 
duce the reader to the prominent actor in the narrative that follows, 84:2; this 
can only be evaded by pronouncing “Shechem’s father” a spurious addition by 
E. E too, 48:22, refers to a conquest by force of arms, which must have been 
additional to the purchase; a conclusion which Wellhauseri seeks to escape by 
giving v. 19 to J (Judean though he is) and ascribing 84:27 not to J but to some 
unknown source. Jacob’s purchase recalls that of Abraham, ch. 23 P, and is 
based on the same principle of acquiring a permanent and a legal right to a prop¬ 
erty in the holy land. There is certainly as good reason to claim that they are by 
the same author as the critics are able to advance in many instances in which they 
assume identity of authorship as undoubted. 

“El-Elohe-Israel,” v. 20, clearly refers back to 32:29 the change of the patri¬ 
arch’s name, thus clinching Dillmann’s conclusion that the wrestling on the banks 
of the Jabbok must on critical grounds be assigned to E, whose anthropomorphism 
here equals that of J. But this name, 88:20, which points to E is linked with the 
erection of an altar, which is commonly distinctive of J, 12:7,8, etc. E for the 
most part sets up pillars instead, 28:18; 85:14,20. The text must accordingly be 
adjusted to the hypothesis. The only question about which there is a difference 
of opinion is, shall “altar ” be erased and “pillar” substituted? Or shall E be 
supposed to have had two texts before him, “built an altar” J and “set up a 
pillar ” E, which he has mixed by taking the verb from E and the noun from J ? 

Dillmann suspects that 18b is, from J because of “ encamped,” which occurs 
but once besides in Genesis, 26:17 J, though in subsequent books repeatedly both 
in P and E, and 19:13,27; Ex. 84:23,24 J, but also Lev. 4:16,17 ; 10:4 P 
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and Gen. 27:30; Ex. 10:11 E. If J relates what occurred at Shechem, ch. 84, it is 
certainly to be expected that he would mention Jacob’s arrival there. So that P, 
J, E and B are all represented in fragments of these three verses; and one 
scarcely knows which to admire most, the ingenuity of a Bedactor who could 
construct a continuous narrative in this piecemeal fashion or that of the modem 

critic who can unravel such a tangled web. 

The stress laid upon circumcision in ch. 81 by the sons of Jacob recalls its 
institution in the family of Abraham, ch. 17, and the transactions in the public 
meeting of citizens resemble those in ch. 28, and there is a striking similarity of 
expressions in these chapters, e. g.: 


inrTD SlDH vs. 15,22, cf. 17:10,12. 

vs. 24,25, cf. 17:23. H hi]} v. 14, cf. 17: 

11,14,23 sqq. v. 2, cf. 17:20; 28:6. 

v. 10, cf. njn« 17:8; 28:4,9,20. inD vs. 10,21, 
cf. iniD28abr Tj> IJJty 'W'-hl v.24Mtf,cf. 


28:10,18. HDD vs. 5,18,27 is a technical term of 
the ritual law and is found nowhere else in the 
Pentateuch. Dillmann adds as characteristic 
of P from the critical stand-point -Stt yDW 

vs. 17 , 24 , pp, nnru v. 23 , vs. 15 , 22 , 23 . 


All this points to P as the author of the chapter. But according to the cur¬ 
rent critical analysis P knows nothing of the various characters here introduced, 
nor of the chain of events with which this narrative is concatenated; and in fact 
the narrative itself is altogether out of harmony with the spirit and tone of this 
document as the critics conceive it. It is E, 80:21, that records the birth of 
Dinah, evidently with a view to what is here related of her; just as 29:24,20 is 
preparatory for 80:4,9; 22:23 for 24:15 sqq.; 19:15 for vs. 30 sqq. Otherwise it 
would not have been mentioned, cf. 32:22; 37:35; 46:7. It is J and E that tell 
of the sons of Jacob, 34:7,27, cf. 29:32 sqq., and particularly of Simeon and Levi, 
own brothers of Dinah, 84:25. It is E that tells of the change of Jacob’s name to 
Israel, 34:7, cf. 82:28, and introduces the reader to Shechem and his father Ilamor, 
34:2, cf. 33:19. It is J and E that detail the various trials with which the life of 
Jacob was filled in one continuous series from the time of the fraud which he 
practised upon his aged father and his brother Esau, viz., his compulsory flight, 
Laban’s deceiving him in his marriage, attempting to defraud him in his wages 
and pursuing him with hostile intent on his way to Canaan, his alarm at the 
coming of Esau, and last and sorest of all the loss of his favorite Joseph. P 
makes no allusion to any of these troubles. They are all of one tenor and 
evidently belong together, and this disgrace of Jacob’s daughter fits into its place 
among them. And we are told that it is alien to P to record anything derogatory 
to any of the patriarchs. There are subsequent allusions also to this history both 
in J 49:5,6 and in E 35:5 ; 48:22. 

This chapter is thus strongly bound to P on the one hand and to J and E on 
the other in a manner that is not compatible with the original separateness of 
these so-called documents. Tuch, who recognized no distinction between P and 
E, unhesitatingly assigned ch. 34 to P; so did Ewald, Gramberg and Stahelin. 
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Knobel on the ground of certain alleged J expressions supposed that the original 
narrative of P was supplemented and enlarged by J. Hupfeld, unable to dispute 
the unity of the chapter, gave it in the first instance to E in spite of its admitted 
relationship to P ( Quellen , p. 46), as Ilgen had done before him; but on second 
thought he assigned it to J ( Quellen } pp. 186 sqq.), in which Kayser and Schrader 
follow him .* 

But it was reserved for Wellhausen to discover that what all preceding critics 
had accepted as a consistent narrative was capable of being resolved into two quite 
dissimilar stories. He inserts his wedge between vs. 26 and 27, and at one blow 
of his mallet the whole chapter falls asunder. In vs. 26,26 and again v. 30 the 
deed is imputed to Simeon and Levi, but in v. 27 to the sons of Jacob, i. e., the 
children of Israel. According to one account, J’s, it was a family affair. Simeon 

and Levi avenge the wrong done their sister by entering Hamor’s house and kill- 

* 

ing Shechem when he was off his guard to the great offence of Jacob. There was 
no circumcision in the case. Shechem had offered any dowry, however large, in 
order to obtain Dinah in marriage. We have no means of knowing how much 
was demanded; but, whatever it was, Shechem had promptly paid it. The other 
account deals with international relations, out of which, perhaps the story grew. 
It cannot therefore belong to either P or E, but is of unknown origin. It is an 
affair between the Bne Israel and the Bne Hamor, whose capital was Shechem. 
The latter submitted to circumcision with a view to a friendly alliance, and when 
disabled in consequence were treacherously massacred. 

Yet the evident allusions to this history in E oblige Wellhausen to confess 
that he must have had a similar narrative in this place as the motive for Jacob’s 
removal from Shechem. It is also unfortunate for his analysis that v. 25 has to 
be reconstructed; for in its present form it implies the circumcision and affirms 
the assault upon the city and the massacre of its citizens, showing that Simeon 
and Levi had assistance. And this is confirmed by v. 30, where Jacob apprehends 
reprisals not from the Shechemites, but from the inhabitants of the land generally, 
and also by 49:5,6, which speaks of violence done to oxen as well as men. 

Kuenenf agrees with Wellhausen as to the verses assigned to J, except that 
he considers it an open question whether J may not have “ represented the circum¬ 
cision of Shechem (not of all the citizens) as a condition laid down in good faith 
by tbe sons of Jacob.” The remainder of the chapter in his view constitutes not 

a separate version of the story, hut an addition by R, u one of tbe later diaskeu- 

* 

* In how serious a quandary Hupfeld finds himself in regard to the disposition of this chap¬ 
ter is apparent from the manner of his argument in reversing his prior decision. He says that 
the grounds for referring it to P are “weighty and difficult to be set aside;” on his original 
assumption that 83:19 and 35:5 belong to E, he cannot conclude otherwise in regard to eh. 84; 
nevertheless 49:5-7 compels him to assign it to J, while 48:22 makes it necessary to maintain 
that E had here a similar narrative which B has not preserved, 
t Hexateuch, pp. 147.326. 
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asts of the Hexateuch,” with the view of giving an altered complexion to the 
narrative and bringing it into its present form. 

Merx* follows Bohmer in eliminating from the narrative all that relates to 
the dishonor of Dinah, the deceit of her brothers and the plunder of the city as 
interpolations. What is left is regarded as the original story as told by a writer 
in JTorth Israel. It is to the effect that Shechem asked the hand of Dinah in 
honorable marriage, giving the required dowry and submitting likewise to the 
condition of being circumcised together with his people. But Simeon and Levi 
treacherously fell upon them in their sickness and murdered them to Jacob’s 
great alarm. The rest of his sons did not participate in the deed. He thus saves 
the honor of Dinah, but takes away all motive for the conduct of Simeon and Levi. 

The design of the original narrator was to affix a stigma upon Simeon and 
Levi, as these tribes adhered to the southern kingdom and the worship of Jeru¬ 
salem. The interpolations of the Judaic Kedactor were apologetic. They repre¬ 
sent Simeon and Levi as avenging the honor of their house, while the other tribes 
are also involved in the transaction and are solely responsible for the plunder that 
followed. 

Delitzschf partitions the verses differently and finds two accounts by P and by 
J essentially agreeing. In both Dinah is seduced by the young prince, who then 
earnestly desires her in marriage; the circumcision of the Shechemites is made 
the condition in both ; in both Dinah is taken off and brought back again. There 
is beside a brief passage from E, recording the capture and sack of Shechem 
simply as an exploit of the sons of Jacob. 

Dillmann has still a different analysis, which is thus paraphrased, pp. 285,289. 

P: u Dinah is seen by Shechem, the son of Ilamor, the prince of the land; and he 

>■ 

asks his father to get her for him as a wife. Hamor accordingly makes a propo¬ 
sition of intermarriage and commerce to Jacob’s family. It is accepted on condi¬ 
tion that the prince and his subjects be circumcised, which is complied with.” J: 
u And he [==Shechemf] takes her [==DinahJ] and outrages her, loving her passion¬ 
ately. Jacob hears of the insult, but waits till his sons return from the field. 
They receive the horrible tidings with mingled sorrow and anger, and when 
Shechem proposes to do whatever they will ask of him, if only they will let him 
have their sister, they demand of him deceitfully [that he and all the people be 
circumcisedf]. He complies with all haste. Then Simeon and Levi fall upon the 
helpless city, slay all the males in it, and rescue Dinah.” 

* Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon . Art. Dina. 

t He remarks that - PHJD in each of the twenty-one times in which it occurs belongs 

to J or D. This is equivalent, we presume, to a retraction of his opinion expressed in Luthardt’s 

Zeitschrift for 1880, Art. No. 8, that this as well as Nin = KTi is traceable to the manipulation of 

the text by later diaskeuasts, instead of being, as it has commonly been regarded, an archaic 

form properly belonging to the original text of the passages in which it occurs and character¬ 
istic of the Pentateuch. 

% “ This must be supplied from other material.** 
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Now which are we to believe, Wellhausen, Kuenen, Merx, Delitzsch, or Dill- 
mann ? They each profess to give us the original form or forms of the story, 
and no two agree. Is it not apparent that the critical process of each is purely 
subjective ? The critic makes out of the narrative just what he pleases, selecting 
such portions as suit him and discarding the rest. The result is a mere specula¬ 
tive fancy, without the slightest historical value. And what is so evident here in 
this discord of the critics, attaches equally to their methods and results where 
they follow in each other’s tracks. The text is decomposed ad libitum into frag¬ 
ments of documents and emendations or additions by various editors and redac¬ 
tors. The whole thing is regulated by the will or the preconceived ideas of the 
critic and is a mere subjective creation with only basis enough in the literary 
phenomena to give it a faint savor of plausibility. 

The abruptness of this narrative in P, who has made no previous mention of 
any of the parties concerned, has already been referred to. Its incompleteness (as 
given by Dillmann) is suggested by the unanswered question, p. 285, u What 
became of Dinah ?” It is insupposable that negotiations of such a character should 
be carried on to the extent indicated and no mention made of the issue. It seems 
that Dinah could not have married Shechem, since P speaks of her as a member 
of Jacob's family, when he went down into Egypt, 46:15. If not, why not, since 
the condition on which it was dependent was fulfilled ? Why is nothing further 
heard of this circumcised community at Shechem, and of the intercourse and 
intermarriages here anticipated ? Is there any explanation of this silence, except 
that given in the verses which Dillmann has so carefully exscinded, and of which 
Kuenen justly says (Hex., p. 326), “ I cannot see any possibility of separating these 
verses, 27-29 and the corresponding expressions in vs. 5,13 99 from P’s account.” 

It is said, p. 287, that this story in P has “ a legal purpose.” It is surely very 
inconsistent in P to enact such a law as is here supposed. He informs us that 
Esau’s marriage with Canaanites was a great grief to his parents, and that they 
would not consent to such a marriage on the part of Jacob. And yet here he is 
supposed to favor a general regulation for intermarriage with Canaanites on con¬ 
dition of their being circumcised. J’s estimate of the Canaanites and of the peril 
of contamination from alliances with them agrees with P’s, 24:3; 13:13; 15:16 ; 
18:20sq., ch. 19 (cf. v. 29 P). Even on the principles of the critics themselves it 
cannot be imagined that P here sanctions what is in absolute antagonism to tkd 
positive injunctions of every code of laws in the Pentateuch, viz., E, Ex. 23:32,33; 
J, Ex. 34:12,15,16; Num. 33:52,55,56. Holiness laws, Lev. 18:24.25; 20:22,23; 
D, Deut. 7:3, as well as the unanimous voice of tradition, Josh. 23:12,13; Judg. 
3:6; 1 Kgs. 11:1,4. And if P be thought to be post-exilic, it would be more 
inconceivable still, Ezra chs. 9,10; Neh. 10:30. And if he formulated such a 
law, what is to be thought of the honesty or loyalty of B in perverting it to its 
opposite as is done in this narrative ? 
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“Dinah, Leah’s daughter, which she bare to Jacob 55 is cited, p. 286, as an 
example of the superfluous precision of P’s style. How is it with J, 22:20,23, 
though Milcah’s relation to Hahor, and Hahor’s to Abraham had been stated by 
him, 11:29 ? “ The father of Shechem in 34:6 is superfluous cf. vs. 13,26, J, and 
the repetition of u Dinah the daughter of Jacob,” vs. 3,5, J. “ v. 9b adds nothing 
to 9a,” cf. the identical amplification in D, Deut. 7:3. It is confessed that the 
story of Dinah is “an anomaly” in P, as the^critics conceive of that document. 
Does not its admitted occurrence there raise the question whether their concep¬ 
tion is certainly correct ? It may not be as barren of narratives as they suppose, 
nor fail to note disorders in patriarchal households. 

The following are given, p. 287, as proofs that eh. 34 is “ a combinationthe 
bare recital is sufficient to show their inconclusiveness and triviality. (1) “ Yerse 
6, Hamor coming to talk to Jacob is hardly in keeping with v. 5, Jacob’s knowl¬ 
edge of the outrage.” On the contrary, I should think it to be the very thing 
that he would be forward to do. (2) “ IsTor does it go with v. 8, where Hamor 
speaks with them (not Jacob}.” This simply shows that the critics are in error in 
excluding v. 7 and joining v. 8 to 6. (3) “ Yerse 7 does not fit in.” It is exactly 
in its proper place. While Hamor was on his way to see Jacob, the sons of the 
latter came from the field, so that they were all together at the interview. (4) 
u Yerses 8-10 have one proposition, made by Hamor, with no offer for any insult 
inflicted, referring to intermarriage and commerce ; while (5) vs. 11,12 have quite 
another proposition; here Shechem speaks •, he asks for a favor, willing to give 
any dowry or gift; he wants Dinah without any reference to future alliances.” 
What reparation could be made but marriage, which is the thing proposed ? And 
it is perfectly true to nature, that Shechem should have but one thought, his love 
for Dinah, while his father proposes general amicable relations, under which the 
acceptance of his son’s suit would follow by legitimate consequence. (6) “It is 
impossible that the writer of ch. 17, who made circumcision the holiest institu¬ 
tion of pre-mosaic times, should make the patriarch himself use it here for such 
an immoral purpose; hence v. 13 cannot be from the same pen with vs. 14-17.” 
To record an act is not to justify it. Moreover Jacob is not credited with any 
share in the response, v. 13. His estimate of his sons’ conduct is given, v. 30 and 
49:5sqq. (7) “ After v. 25b, 26a is meaningless.” It renders prominent the point 
of chief interest, which though involved in the preceding statement, deserved 
special mention. (8) “Strangely enough, when we put these opposing parts 
together, we get two different presentations, each throughout consistent with P 
and J respectively.” How far this is true may be judged of from the preceding 
discussion. 

2. Chapter 35. 

The divine names afford no ground for the division of this chapter, since El 
and Elohim alone occur. The reason is evident. The prominence here given to 
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the names Bethel and Israel leads to the quadruple repetition of El vs. 1,8,7,11, 
with which Elohim is most naturally associated, see v. 7. Verses 1-15 plainly 
form one continuous narrative. Jacob goes by divine direction to Bethel and 
builds an altar there, whereupon God appears to him and blesses him. The 
critics, however, partition it between E, vs. 1-8 (for the most part) and P, vs. 9-15. 

Accordingly E, vs. 1,4,7, speaks of God having appeared to Jacob in Bethel 
and answered him in his distress, plainly referring to 28:12sqq. But as the critics 
divide that passage, E tells of the vision of a ladder with angels; it is only J who 
tells of God appearing to Jacob and speaking with him. In v. 5 the danger of 
pursuit, from which they were protected by a terror divinely sent upon the cities 
round about, points to the deed of blood in ch. 84. But as that was only recorded 
by J, not by E, this verse is cut out of its connection and assigned by Hupfeld 
to J (in spite of Elohim) and by others to R. Verse 6a is given to P, because E 
calls the place Bethel, vs. 1,3. That, however, was the sacred name given to it 
by Jacob; its popular name was Luz. R'evertheless the consequence is that P 
speaks of Jacob’s coming to Bethel, but E does not; and tl there,” v. 7, has noth¬ 
ing to refer to. Verse 8 is not u out of place,” p. 288. It only interrupts the 
narrative, as the event itself interrupted the sacred transaction in the midst of 
which it occurred. Moreover the mention of Rebekah’s nurse in E is once more a 
reference to J, 24:59, by whom alone she had been spoken of before, and that 
merely to prepare the way for what is here recorded. The question how she came 
to be with Jacob at this time cannot be answered for lack of information. The 
writer is not giving her biography, and we have no right to expect an account of 
all her movements. After Rebekah’s death it was quite natural that she should 
go to be with Rebekah’s favorite son. 

P, v. 9, speaks of God appearing to Jacob again , when he came out of Pad- 
dan-aram, with definite reference to his having appeared to him the first time on 
his way to Paddan-aram, 28:13, as related not by P, but by J. The word u again ” 
is therefore unceremoniously stricken from the text to make it correspond with 
the hypothesis. Reference is made, v. 12, to God’s giving the land to Isaac; no 
such fact is recorded by P, only by J or R, 26:3,4. God appears to Jacob, v. 9, 
speaks to him in familiar and condescending terms, vs. 10-12, and goes up from 
him, v. 13. Eor some unexplained reason the comment upon it is, p. 289, 
“ God’s appearance to Jacob is as usual formal and distant.” In what respect is 
it more so than in J, 12:7; 13:14; 26:2,24; 2813; 31:3 ? “The pillar and sacri¬ 
fice by a patriarch,” v. 14, is confessed to be u a theological incongruity for P,” 
as the critics conceive of him. The reimposition of the name “ Israel,” v. 10, and 
“ Bethel,” v. 15, is judged incredible by the critics and claimed as evidence of two 
discrepant accounts. But it gave no trouble to R, and need not to us. There are 
other like instances in the sacred narrative. That no explanation of Israel is here 
given is, as Dillmann confesses, because 32:29 made it unnecessary, and so is an 
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implied reference to that passage. Only his critical stand-point obliges him to 
assume that P must have given an explanation, which K has omitted* 

P, 48:7, speaks of the death and burial of Rachel at Ephratb ; but as 85:16-20 
connects this event with the birth of Benjamin, the latter passage is referred to E 
on account of its alleged conflict with vs. 24,26 P, where Jacob’s twelve sons are 
said to have been born in Paddan-aram, p. 288. And in like manner it is said, 
40:15, that Leah bare thirty-three sons and daughters to Jacob in Paddan-aram; 
and v. 18, Zilpah bare unto Jacob sixteen. In Ex. 1:5 seventy souls are said to 
have come out of the loins of Jacob, including Jacob himself, cf. Gen. 46:26,27. 
Of the twelve tribes of Israel, Ahijah gave ten to Jeroboam, and left one for the 
son of Solomon, 1 Kgs. 11:30-82. 1 Cor. 15:5 speaks of Christ being u seen 
of the twelve ” after his resurrection, although Judas had gone to his own place. 
R had no difficulty in understanding that Jacob’s sons could be spoken of in the 
general as bom in Paddan-aram, though Benjamin’s birth in Canaan had just been 
mentioned. Is R’s interpretation less rational than that of the critics ? 

To add to the patchwork of the chapter, v. 22a has to he given to J because 
of the reference to it in 49:4, and this carries v. 21 with it. 

The inconsistencies alleged, p. 288, in connection with the age of Isaac have 
no existence. “ 85:27-29 makes Isaac still alive on Jacob’s return from Mesopo¬ 
tamia; while 27:1,2,4,7,10 emphasizes his being on his death-bed when Jacob left 
home, at least twenty-five years earlier.” Nothing is said of his being on his 
death-bed. Jacob was 130 years old when presented before Pharaoh, 47:9, in the 
second year of the famine, 45:11. In the year preceding the first of plenty he was, 
therefore, 120 and Joseph was 30 (41:46). Jacob had been with Laban fourteen 
years when Joseph was born, 30:25sqq.; 81:41. Jacob was consequently 75 or 76 
when he left home for Paddan-aram, and Isaac was then 135 (25:26). He was 
old and blind and might well say that he u knew not the day of his death.” But 
he lived forty-five years longer and hence survived Jacob’s return several years. 

“But Isaac’s age is troublesome in another direction, viz.: Isaac was sixty 
when the twins were bom (25:26); he was then scarcely over 100 when Esau mar¬ 
ried (26:34); but this marriage, according to 26:85; 27:46 and 28:1-9, was the 
occasion in connection with which Jacob left home.” The preceding computation 
shows that Esau had been married thirty-five years when Jacob left home; and 
there is no statement or implication in the text inconsistent with this. Calcula¬ 
tions which ignore this interval are erroneous. Jacob was not “ away from home 
about eighty years.” 

“How could Joseph be but seventeen years old (37:2a) after Isaac’s death, if 
born while Jacob was still with Laban ?” Joseph was thirty years old and in 
Egypt when Isaac died. But Isaac’s death is mentioned where it is, in order to 
bring his life to a close before entering upon Jacob’s family life in Canaan, as that 
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of Abraham, 25:8, and Terah, 11:32, are recorded before proceeding with the 
history of their successors. 


3. Chapter 36. 

No name of God occurs in this chapter, so that no plea for division can arise 
from this quarter. Nevertheless the critics are not agreed as to its source, whether 
all is from P, or if not, just what or how much has been taken by R from J or E. 
This is another instance in which the affirmation, p. 284, does not hold good: 
u Whatever difficulty may attend the separation of J and E, the writer P, as 
opposed to both of them, is always distinct and decisive.” 

Dillmann confesses that the language and style are uniform throughout; and 
that u the fine adjustment and arrangement ” of the material in the chapter u speak 
for its unity wherein he differs from the allegation, p. 288, that “ the disorderly 
arrangement of material is very conspicuous.” It seems, therefore, that this is 
altogether a matter of taste, in wdiich people may not agree. To the objections 
that the Horites, vs. 20sqq., and the kings of Edom, vs, 31 sqq., do not fall within 
the author’s plan he very properly attributes no weight whatever. The critics 
may, however, settle their differences among themselves. The only matters with 
which we need concern ourselves are alleged discrepancies and anachronisms. 

It is claimed that 36:2,3 conflicts with 26:34; 28:8,9 in respect to the wives of 
Esau, pp. 288, 289. In the opinion of Wellhausen ( Komp . d. Hex ., p. 49), “this is 
the most open contradiction in the whole of Genesis”; and he adds “either the 
entire literary criticism of the biblical historical books is baseless and nugatory, 
or these passages are from different sources.” We thank him for the word. If 
the divisive criticism stakes its all on finding a discrepancy here, its chances are 
slim. 

Noldeke finds no difficulty in referring all to P and assuming that he derived 
his materials from discrepant authorities. And it is not easy to see why the 
original author, be he P or who he may, may not have done this as well as R. 
But the discrepancy is after all imaginary. It is quite insupposable that R or P 
or any other sensible writer should have inserted without comment or explanation 
the bald contradiction here alleged. That the passages in question are not alto¬ 
gether at variance and unrelated is apparent from the fact that according to both 
Esau had three wives; two were Canaanites, one being the daughter of Elon the 
Hittite, and the third was a daughter of Ishmael and sister of Nebaioth. The 
other Canaanitess is said, 26:34, to have been the daughter of Beeri the Hittite 
and, 36:2, the daughter of Anah, the daughter of Zibeon the Hivite. Now Anah, 
vs. 24,25, was the son (and not the daughter) of Zibeon, and it is plain that Esau’s 
wife could not be the daughter of both Anah and Zibeon in the strict sense of an 
immediate offspring. Daughter in the last clause of v. 2 must necessarily have 
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the wider meaning of descendant, cf. also v. 39. Why not in the preceding clause 
likewise ? Why may she not have been the daughter of Beeri, the grand-daughter 
of An ah and the great-grand-daughter of Zibeon, cf. Matt, 1:1 and comp. Ezra 
5:1 with Zech. 1:1 V the writer preferring to link her name in this genealogy with 
her distinguished ancestors rather than with her own father, who may have been 
of less note.* 

That she is said, 26:34, to be of Hittite and, 36:2, of Hivite descent is not 
more strange than that Zibeon is called a. Hivite, v. 2, and a Horite, v. 20. The 
critics commonly insist that the former is a textual error and should be changed 
to Horite. Then if, v. 2, Esau’s wife can be a daughter of Canaan and at the 
same time descended from a Horite, what is there in her being a Hittite to con¬ 
flict with her Horite descent ? The fact is that the names of the Canaanitish 
tribes are not always used with rigorous precision. Hittite, Josh. 1:4, like 
Canaanite and Amorite, Gen. 15:16, may be used in a narrower or a wider sense, 
either of the particular tribe so designated or of the population of Palestine gen¬ 
erally. And the term Horite is not properly indicative of race or descent, but of 
a particular style of habitation: it is equivalent to cave-dweller. There is no 
evidence that the Horites might not be allied in whole or in part to the Hivites, 
and Hittite might be applied in a general sense to a Hivite.f 

The only remaining ground of cavil is that Esau’s wives bear different names 
in the two passages. So Tabitha was also called Boreas, Acts 9:36, and Peter 
Cephas, and Joses Barnabas and Saul Paul. Nothing in fact is more common 
than the duplication of names, cf. Gen. 17:5,15; 25:30; 35:18; 41:45; Ex. 2:18 

t 

(and 3:1); Hum. 13:16; Judg. 7:1; Dan. 1:7, etc., etc., especially at some impor¬ 
tant crisis or change of life, Chardint says, “ Women change their names still 
more frequently than men. Women, who marry again, or hire themselves anew, 
commonly change their names on such occasions.” In becoming Esau’s wives 
they left their own tribes to become the heads of a new race, is it strange that 
they should adopt new names ? 

Another alleged inconsistency is thus stated, p. 289: “ According to 36:6-8 
the separation of Esau and Jacob takes place as follows: after Isaac’s death; for 
lack of room; Esau leaving Jacob to go to Seir; but according to 27:41-44 it is 
before Isaac’s death; because of Esau’s hatred or Jacob’s deceit; Jacob departing 
from Esau to go to Haran. 32:4 says that Esau was already in Seir before Jacob 
reached home; but 36:8 locates him in Seir only after Isaac’s death, i. e., after 


* Hengstenberg suggests very plausibly that Beeri (= fontanus ) may be another name of 
Anah, given him in consequence of his discovery of the hot springs, v. 34. We may not have 
the data for determining with certainty which is the true solution. But so long as any reason¬ 
able solution can be shown to exist, the difficulty cannot be pronounced insoluble, 
t In like manner Amorite is used, 48:22, in a general sense of the Hivites, Gen. 84:2, 

4 Quoted by Hengstenberg, Authentic d&s Pentateuches , 2, p. 277. 
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Jacob’s return home.” Esau with a band of men bad a provisional residence in 
Mt. Seir, but it is nowhere said that he had entirely abandoned Canaan and 
removed his family and effects from it. He was present at his father’s funeral, 
85:29; and then the final separation of the brothers took place. Though he had 
fixed his headquarters for a season in Edom, he had no disposition to yield Canaan 
or to surrender his right to the paternal inheritance to Jacob, who had defrauded 
him of his father’s blessing. And he came out with an armed force to obstruct 
his return to the land of his fathers. It was only after Jacob’s fervent supplica¬ 
tion, 32:9 sqq., and his importunate wrestling for a blessing on the bank of the 
Jabbok, vs. 24 sqq., that Esau’s deadly hate, 27:41, was by divine influence 
changed to fraternal love, 33:4. 

An alleged anachronism yet remains to be considered. “ What is to be said 
of the presence of vs. 31-39 themselves? Could Moses possibly have written 
them ? Does not v. 31 clearly show that it was written at least after the time of 
Saul or David V” p. 288. Verse 31 reads “And these are the kings that reigned 
in the land of Edom, before there reigned any king over the children of Israel.” 

The first impression upon a cursory reading of this verse might naturally be 
that it was written after the establishment of the monarchy in Israel. But a 
careful examination of the context reveals several particulars calculated to modify 
this impression. Eight kings of Edom are named in the verses that follow, who 
are nowhere else mentioned in the history; and we have no data for determining 
just when they reigned. Ho king is succeeded by his own son. It would seem, 
therefore, to have been an elective, not an hereditary monarchy. The death of the 
first seven kings is mentioned, but not that of the eighth, whence it is probable 
that he was still reigning when this passage was written. This probability is 
enhanced by the consideration that the writer seems to be better acquainted with 
the domestic relations of this king than of his predecessors; at least he men¬ 
tions the name and lineage of his wife, which is not done in the case of any other. 

There- was a kingdom in Edom in the time of David, 1 Kgs. 11:14-17, and 

r 

reference is made to Hadad “ of the king’s seed in Edom.” He cannot be identi¬ 
fied with Hadad, v. 36, or Hadar, v. 39, of the passage before us, as he seems 
never to have reached the throne. Moreover the expression used shows that the 
succession to the throne was then hereditary. The kingdom was on a different 

basis from that described in the verses now under discussion. 

♦ 

There was also a king in Edom in the time of Moses, Hum. 20:14; cf. Judg. 
11:17, as well as in the kindred nations of Moab, Hum. 22:4; Midian, 31:8, and 
Amalek, 24:7; cf. 1 Sam. 15:20. We read also at that time of dukes in Edom, 
Ex. 15:5, showing that the kingdom was superinduced upon and co-existed with 
the dukedoms that are likewise spoken of in Gen. 36. Prom the death of Moses 
to the choice of Saul as king there were 357 years, 1 Kgs. 6:1; 2 Sam. 5:4; Acts 

*5 
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18:21; Num. 11:33. Now even supposing the king in the Mosaic age to have 
been the first that ruled in Edom, we must assign to each of his successors a reign 
of fifty-one years to fill up the interval to the time of Saul, which is quite insup- 
posable ; and the more so, as elective monarchs would in all probability be chosen 
in mature age, and their reigns be on the average briefer in consequence. 

Eurthermore, the fourth of these kings, it is said, v. 35, “ smote Midian in 
the field of Moab.” Midian was in alliance with Moab in the time of Moses, 
Num, 22:4,7; we are not informed that they were so subsequently. Israel occu¬ 
pied the plains of Moab before crossing the Jordan, Num. 31:12, and were thence¬ 
forward adjacent to its territory. This event was in all probability pre-mosaic. 

Edom was so powerful and warlike a people in the Mosaic age, that Israel 
did not venture to force a passage through their territory, Num. 20:20,21. This 
seems to imply that the kingdom had not been recently established. The same 
thing may be inferred from the mention of “ the king’s highway,” 20:17, 

These various considerations conspire to make it extremely probable that 
several of these kings, at least, were pre-mosaic: why not all ? Why may not 
the last of the series be the one with whom Moses had dealings, and this be the 
explanation of the fact that the series is carried no further ? As Isaac died ten 
years before Jacob went down to Egypt, Gen. 35:28*, 25:26; 47:9, Esau’s final 
settlement in Seir took place 440 years before the exodus of the children of Israel, 
Ex. 12:41. This affords ample time for the establishment of the kingdom in 
Edom, and the reign of eight kings. If only Moses could have used the expres¬ 
sions in Gen. 30:31; and why not ? It had been explicitly promised to Abraham, 
17:6, and to Jacob, 35:11, that kings should arise from their seed. Balaam fore¬ 
tells the exalted dignity of the kingdom in Israel, Num. 24:7. Moses anticipates 
that when the people were settled in Canaan, they would wish to set a king over 
them like all the nations around them; and though he did not enjoin the estab¬ 
lishment of a kingdom, he gave regulations respecting it, Deut. 17:14sqq. That 
was the common usage of the nations. It was the prevalent conception of a 
well-ordered and properly administered government. Now Jacob inherited the 
blessing, and Esau did not. Yet Esau had been a compact, thoroughly organized 
kingdom for eight successive reigns, while Israel had just escaped from bondage, 
bad attained to no such organization, had not yet had a single king. Why was 
not this a perfectly natural observation for Moses to have made ? 

1) LANGUAGE OF P, 

Old Words. slave.* (10) fcOI verb and noun.* (11) Ht? 

(1) plD pK.* (2) D*1K p£).+ (3) *1D? Si), ® Lev * 26:9 J ^111.); assigned to 

see Ex. 18:16 J. (4) DTI 1 ?#. (5) pDK mp in P in a J section, Gen. 47:27. (13) ‘pnK 

EJosh. 14:16; J 15:13. (8)jm,p.lW. CO ^0^71 M (15) SlD .* 

rDjrba.t (8) nnbin nb $), p. ibs. o) wsh 


* See under 12:4b,5. 


t Sec. 7, Language of P, 


$ Sec. 5, Language of P. 
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3) LANGUAGE OF J. 


Old Words. 

(1) 3 also in P Num. 36:7,9. (3) HlpD .* 

(3) mn, p. i63. (4) * (6) jn kvd , p. 175. 

(0) .* (7) 3V^, p. 155. (8) nD"ID3 -t (9) 

‘UIX verb.f 

New Words. 

(1) mn 'Zb 34:36 J; Ex. 17:13; Num. 21:34 


E; Josh. 19:47 JEin aP connection; also sev¬ 
eral times in Deut. and Josh. (3) iriD 34:12 J; 
Ex. 22:16, all in Hex. 

"Att ag leydjiitivov. 

(1) hy 331 34:3, all in Hex. 


3) LANGUAGE OF E. 


Old Words. 

(1) , Sec. 5, Language of J. (2) Y]31D , 

p. 176. (3) D'n 1 ?^ . 


New Words. 



verb 35:16,17 JE; 49:7; Ex. 13:15 J; Ex. 
7:3 P. 


Pare Words. 


(i) mm np*?n 


33:19; Josh. 24:33, all 


Hex. 

(3) pK r\133 35:16 JE; 48:7 R, all in Hex. 
(3) rtEWp 33:19; Josh. 24:33, all in Hex. 



* Sec. 5, Language of J. 


t Sec. 7, Language of J. 



THE PAETIOLE DK IN HEBEEW. II, 

By Alb-bed M. Wilson, Ph. D., 

New Hayen, Conn. 


III. Usage. 

I have treated the subject of usage under two heads: 1) With what class of 
words, and 2 ) with what constructions, is used. 

1 . With what Class of Words m is Used. 

JIN is used: 

1 ) With Substantives. (1) With the substantive definite in itself, Gen. 21:1, 

rflty-JlK ; Isa. 1:4, nirr’-fiN ; Jer. 47:1, ; Hos. 1:3 IDjlTlN ; Zach. 

2:6, • (2) With the substantive not definite in itself, (a) With 

the Article: Deut. 9:5, “OUT/lK; 1 Kg s - 20:27, ^“IKrTjIK! Joel 2:25, 

D’j^rrnN; Eccl. 4:2, DTlDfTTlN • (h) Without the Article: 1 Kgs. 2:27, 

tDTV "‘DTHK; Job 42:10, Wit mOtP-nit; Gen, 50:14, VWHtt \ Gen. 2 : 8 , 

DV"DN; JEx. 21:28, rwn-nit IN tJ”N"DN; Pev. 26:5, TiD-flN; 
Isa. 10 : 2 , D’DW'TIN \ Prov. 18:21, D*p*nif*TlN • Put ttie use of DN is not 

restricted to substantives. On the contrary, it is used: 

2) With Pronominal Suffixes: There are two cases according as the suffix is 
light or heavy. With the former, ft)# is used; with the latter, m, the form 
which the particle assumes with Maqqeph. 

3) With Demonstrative Pronouns: (1) With ftf. (a) With J"jf standing 

alone. Gen. 29:33; 44:29; Lev. 11:4; Deut. 14:7; 1 Sam. 21:16; I Kgs. 22:27; 
Eccl. 7:14. (b) With , preceded by the Pronominal Adjective ^, Eccl. 

8:9; 9:1. ( 2 ) With . Gen. 29:27; 2 Sam. 13:17; Jer. 9:11; Ps. 92:7. (3) With 
Jl^N • ( a ) With nPK standing alone. Gen. 46:18; Lev. 11:13 ; 21:14; Kum. 15: 
18; Isa. 49:21; Ezek. 4:6. (b) With preceded by the Pronominal Adjective 
^ 3 . Lev. 20:23; 2 Kgs. 10:9; Isa. 66 : 2 ; Jer. 3:7; 14:22; Ezek. 16:30; 18:11; 

Zach. 8:12,17. (c) With Jf^N preceded by a noun in the construct state, 2 Kgs. 
6 : 20 . 

4) With the Interrogative Pronoun * 0 . ( 1 ) With standing alone. Josh. 
24:15; 1 Sam. 12:3; 2 Kgs. 19:22; Isa. 6 : 8 ; 28:9; 37:23; 57:11. ( 2 ) With pre¬ 
ceded by a noun in the construct state. 1 Sam. 12:3, “The ox of whom 
(= whose ox) did I (ever) take ?” *£) ‘YK^-fiN. 

Bern. A. But while J*)N is used with ♦£}, it never occurs with . 
There is only one apparent exception, viz., Jer. 23:33, where the Pronoun refer- 
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ring to things follows 


particle, 


m 


to 


not with the ilO. hut with the whole clause, the object of a verb 

jf 

supplied. 

5) With the Relative Particle . (1) With introducing a Rela¬ 

tive Sentence. Gen. 9:24; 44:1; Ex. 16:5; 34:11; Lev. 5:8; 13:54; Num. 16:5; 
33:4; Deut. 7:18; 18:20; 1 Sam. 10:8; 28:2; 2 Sam. 19:20; 1 Kgs. 2:5; 18:13; 
2 Kgs. 5:20; 18:14; Isa. 5:5; 55:11; Jer. 7:12; 38:9; Ezek. 2:8; 5:9; Mic. 6:1; 
Prov. 3:12; Ruth 2:17; Eccl. 2:12 (obscure verse); 5:3; Esth. 2:1; Ban. 10:14; 


1 Chron. 4:10; 2 Ohron. 6:15. 


With 


entire clause. Gen. 30:29, yrray "wm run* ; Deut. 9:7; 29:15 ; Josh. 
2 :10; 5:1; 1 Sam. 12:24; 2 Sam. 11:21; 2 Kgs. 8:5; 20:3; 1 Kgs. 5:22; Isa. 
38:3; Esth. 5:11. 

Rem. A. For 'with JJJ, see Cant. 3:1,2,3,4. 

6 ) With the Pronominal Adjective . (1) With ^ standing alone. Gen. 
9:3. (2) With ^ with the Article. 2 Chron. 12:9; Eccl. 3:11. (3) With 
with pronominal suffix attached. Isa. 57:13. (4) With followed by an indefi¬ 
nite substantive. Eccl. 4:4. (5) With ^ followed by a Demonstrative Pronoun. 
Eccl. 9:1; Isa. 66:2; Zach. 8:12. (6) With ^ followed by a relative clause. 
Gen. 1:31; 41:56; Ex. 6:29; 1 Sam. 3:12; 2 Sam. 11:22; 1 Kgs. 11:38; 2 Kgs, 
8 :6; Isa, 39:2; Jer. 1:17; Ezek. 14:23; Ps. 146:6; Job 42:10; Ruth 3:16; Esth. 
4:7 ; 1 Chron. 10:11; 2 Chron. 33:8. 

7) With Numerals. The following list is thought to be exhaustive. (1) 

With 1HK. 1 Sam. 9:3; Num. 16:15. (2) With XVthW • Josh. 15:14. (3) With 
y . Gen. 21:30; 41:4,7,48 ; Judg. 16:13,19 ; Esth. 2:9. (4) With * 2 Sam. 
15:16; 20:3. (5) With • 1 Kgs. 11:31. (6) With * 1 Kgs. 


6:61. 


17:3. 


(7) With JDKD VhW- Judg. 7:16. (8) With nNDTfpN 


Judg. 


8 ) with tin • Jer. 16:13, “Andye shall serve other gods, ” o»rf?N m 


onmt • 


With 




"DID DK vomtl 5 1 Sam. 14:12, 



recapitulate, J1K is used with 1) Substantives, 2) Pronominal Suffixes, 
istrative Pronouns, 4) the Interrogative Pronoun , 5) the Relative 

i 5) the Pronominal Adjective ^, 7) Numerals, 8) IpfK , and 


9) Participles. 


2. With what Constructions flK IS Used. 


is used: 1) With the Accusative of the Direct Object. This, 

its chief use. 

» 

But there are, at the outset, three facts to be noted: (1) That 
only when the object is definite as well as direct. (2) That certain words 


in fact 
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direct and definite, are used almost invariably without 5 and ( 3 ) that when 
two or more words, the first a Participle followed by an Accusative direct and 
definite, convey a simple descriptive idea, the is omitted after the Participle, 

provided that the latter is used without the Article. 

1st. with the Accusative Direct and Definite. 

To the statement that m is used only when the object is definite as well 
as direct, there are not a few exceptions. Eor example, Gen. 2:3, DV"J1K 

and Amos *7:4, nan omn-riK • There are over eighty cases that 
come under this head. But the number, after all, is not large. Not more than 
one in every hundred presents any irregularity real or apparent. Nearly half of 
the books conform entirely to the rule. 

The following principles are sufficient to explain most, if not all, of the 
exceptions. 

1) Numerals and Demonstrative Pronouns are in their very nature definite. 
They may, therefore, be used without the Article. (1) Numerals: Gen. 41:4, 

nm*] yw nt*; Num. ie:i5, inx-m; ssam. lsne, 'iwy m; 

i Kgs. 6:i6, Dnjpy-nK; nisi, mtwiK • (2) Demonstrative Pronouns: 
(a) , Gen. 44:29; Lev. 11:9 ; Deut. 14:9; 1 Sam. 21:16 ; Eccl. 7:14. (b) , 

Gen. 29:33; 2 Sam. 13:17; Ps. 92:7; Jer. 9:11. (c) 5 Gen. 46:18, Lev. 11:18; 

Num. 15:13; Isa. 49:21; Ezek. 4:6. 2) ^ , though an adjective, partakes of the 
pronominal character. It is therefore definite even without the article. Gen. 1:21; 
29:33; Lev. 11:15; Deut. 14:14; 2 Sam. 6:1; Jer. 25:23; Eccl. 4:4; 12:14; Esth. 
2:3; 8:11. 3) A Participle, in the sense of “him who,” is, because of the pro¬ 
nominal idea involved, definite. 1 Sam. 14:12; Ezek. 2:1. 4) Nouns followed by 
an explanatory numeral are definite. Gen. 2:3, DV“OK i 1 Sam. 26:20, 

triK tPjnfl m; Esth. 9:19, Iffy DV OK • 5) Nouns which in 

prose require the article, may, in poetry, be used without the article, and yet 
retain their definite character. 2 Sam. 22:28; Isa. 11:14; 33:19; 41:7; 64:4; Ezek. 
26:19; Ps. 34:1; 146:9; Prov. 3:12; 23:6; Job 13:25. 6) Nouns well-known or 
definite by usage may, even in prose, dispense with the article. Ex. 40:2; Josh. 
15:19; Judg. 1:15; Lev. 26:5; 1 Kgs. 12:3. 7) A singular noun representing a 
whole species may be used without the article. Its definiteness lies in its com¬ 
prehensiveness. Ex. 21:28 IK Num. 21:9, \ 

Judges 7:22 ; 2 Kgs. 23:20; Isa. 10:3; Eccl. 3:15. 8) A noun modified by a rela¬ 
tive sentence is, as a rule, definite. The omission of the article from the noun so 
modified, though rare, does occur, Josh. 24:14, ; 1 Sam. 24:6, 

fp-rw ; 2 Sam. 18:18, royo- 

Remarks. The following deserve special notice: 1) Judg. 7:8, ‘Iflp*') 
ova oyn my-OK • Either the article before my has dropped out, or as 
Keil and Delitzsch have suggested, the passage is to be read with the Septuagint, 

avn my-iiK- 2 ) j er . ie:i8, onrrx d’iYtk-ak ornayi • Not dear 
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why is to he regarded as definite. 3) Ezek. 13:20, D*i£'£l3“ J nN * The 

omission of the article after /"|N is to he explained on the ground that 0*££*£)J 
had, just before, been more precisely defined. 4) 2 Sam. 23:21 NUll 

HVD £^*N"T)N ? £J**N is made definite by the explanatory , u an Egyp¬ 

tian.” Gentilics are definite. They may, therefore, be used without the 
article. 

2d. The omission of before certain expressions. 

jnn “ the evil, ” mi “ the good,” and “ the right,” are the words 

which, even when standing as the direct object of the verb, are used almost invar¬ 
iably without /IN • All the cases in which these words occur have been collected 
and, in the following tables, classified. When contrary to the general usage 
is used, attention is called to the fact by putting the numbers referring to the 
chapter and verse in heavy type. 


Table I. The Omission of nx BEFORE 31E3H • 


Gen. 16: 6 

1 Sam. 3:18 

2 Sam. 19:19 

2 Kgs. 20: 3 

Jer. 5:25 

Deut. 6:18 

14:40 

19:28 

1 Chron. 19:13 


12:28 

25:80 

24:22 

21:23 


Judges 19:24 

2 Sam. 10:12 

2 Kgs. 10: 3 

2 Chron. 14: 1 


1 Sam. 1:23 

14:17 

10: 5 

31:21 



Table II. The Omission of J"IK BEFORE 


Ex, 15:26 

Judges 21:25 

2 Kgs. 30:30 

2 Kgs. 22: 2 

2 Chron. 27: 2 

Deut. 6:18 

1 Kgs. 11:33 

12: 3 

Jer. 84:15 

28: 1 

12:25 

11:38 

14: 3 

2 Chron. 14: 1 

29: 2 

12:28 

14: 8 

15: 3 

20:32 

31:21 

13:19 

15:11 

15:34 

24: 2 

34: 2 

21: 9 

22:43 

16: 2 

25: 2 


Judges 17: 6 

2 Kgs. 10: 3 

18: 3 

26: 4 



Table III. The Omission of r\x BEFORE ;nn- 


Kiim. 32:13 

Judges 3:12 

1 Kgs. 16:25 

2 Kgs. 17:17 

Ps. 51: 6 

Deut. 4:25 

8:12 

16:30 

21: 2 

64: 7 

9:18 

4: 1 

21:20 

21: 6 

2 Chron. 12:14 

13: 6 

6: 1 

21:25 

21: 9 

21: 6 

17: 2 

10: 6 

22:53 

21:15 

22: 4 

17: 7 

13: 1 

2 Kgs. 3: 2 

21:16 

29: 6 

17:12 

ISam. 15:19 

8:18 

21:20 

33: 2 
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Deut. 19:19 

1 Sam. 20:13 

2 Kgs. 8:27 

2 Kgs. 23:32 

2 Chron. 33: 6 

21:21 

2 Sam. 12:19 

13: 2 

23:37 

33:22 

22:21 

14:17 

13:11 

24: 9 

36: 5 

22:22 

15:14 

14:24 

24:19 

36: 9 

22:24 

1 Kgs. 11: 6 

15: 9 

Isa. 65:11 

36:12 

24: 7 

14:22 

15:18 

66: 4 


31:29 

15:26 

15:24 

Jer. 7:30 


Judges 2:11 

15:34 

15:28 

32:30* 


3: 7 

16:19 

17: 2 

52: 2 



These tables make plain that while nti is used with JHH as often as one 
in nine, and almost entirely dispense with the sign of the Accusa¬ 

tive. It may not be easy to explain these facts; but it is to be noted that wher¬ 
ever these words occur, the article is, in each case, either subjective or generic. 

3d. The omission of after the Participle. 

The following examples will make plain the statement that 11 when two or 
more words, the first a Participle followed by an Accusative direct and definite, 
convey a single descriptive idea, the is omitted after the Participle, provided 
that the latter is used without the article.” 1) Gen. 9:6, DIKfl 0“1 *]£D£^i “the 
one who sheds the blood of man,” i. e., the man-slayer. 2) Lev. 24:16, 
nw-Dt?, “ the one who curses the name of Jehovah,” i. e., the blasphemer. 
3) 2 Sam. 15:12, Tn “the one counselling David,” i. e., David’s coun¬ 

sellor. 4) 1 Kgs. 18:1.7, •ane* -Dy, “ the one accustomed to get Israel into 
trouble,” i. e., Israel’s troubler. 5) 2 Kgs. 7:10, Tyn w, “ the one keeping 
the gate,” i. e., the gate-keeper.” 6) Isa. 42:5, tTYO > “the one who 

created the heavens,” i. e., “the creator of the heavens.” 7) Isa. 49:7, 

the one redeeming Israel,” i. e., Israel’s Go’el. 8) Jer. 32:30, DW 
, “those doing evil,” i. e., evil-doers. 9) Mic. 4:14, “the 

one accustomed to judge Israel,” i. e., Israel’s judge. 10) Ps. 121:4, ‘ana* inw, 
“ the one keeping Israel,” i. e., Israel’s keeper. For additional examples, see: 


Gen. 4:9 . 

Hum. 35:19 ...m ?7 

Deut. 7:9 .. • 'nm man nn& 

1 Sam. 17:22 .“lOltP 

17:41 .nJ 5 fn MM 

25.-16 .pfyrt D»in 

2 Kgs. 9:31 .VJ 1 K Jin 

Isa. 33:15.VfiD 

40:28 .pNH niVD JOD 

41:4.nwin 


45:18.pNil Ilf* 

5i:9.pn 

66:8. W ♦mj ppD 

66:3.“Wil 

Jer. 10:16.p^j-j “)W 

35:4. fjorr 

48:io.mn» j-dnPd tier# 

Ezek. 16:46. 

Amos 2:15. n&pn tf'fln 

o:i2. m m 
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9:13.jnm ^JtPD Neb.. 2:8 

Mai. 3:18. DS*f?K “D# 

Prov. 11:29. *m w 


Dan. 9:4. . rron 

Estb. 2:14.D’tJMfr’fln “IDtP 


D*mi *w 

9=32.nn^rr myw 

1 Chron. 10:4.. .rtSKW 

2 Chron. 6:14. TVteD 

34:22 . anter) 'tew 


There are, however, a few examples* of the nse of fiK ? notwithstanding the 
fact that the Participle with the word (or words) following convey a single descrip¬ 
tive idea. But if the article is prefixed to the Participle, the rule is to use HI* 
after the same.f 

Bemark A. In regard to the omission of HK when the Participle with the 
word (or words) following conveys a single discriptive idea, it may he said that the 
participle is, in each case, in the construct relation with what follows—a statement 
not easy to refute and one which, if true, would account for the absence of the 
particle. Such a construction does occur; cf. Isa. 42:5, ypn 1 51:15, 

o*n and Jer. 31:35, or? r;n - What is more, because of the loss of the 
case-endings, it is, in many cases, impossible to decide whether the noun after the 

t 

Participle is in the Accusative or the Genitive. But for two reasons, I reject 
the view that, in examples like those cited above, the nouns following the Parti¬ 
ciples are necessarily in the Genitive; 1) because of cases like the following, Jer. 

48:10, mrr ntl/J? and Amos 9:12, !!&]?> in which the S'ghol 

0 « 

(the sign of the absolute state in the Qal active particle of the Laingdh He verb) 
is retained; and 2) because of those cases in which the Participle, though without 
the article, is followed by IDU , cf. Isa. 33:18, o^UDirm ifiD and Cant. 1:6 

oworrm mtM * 

We are now prepared to consider more carefully the use of with the 
Accusative of the object direct and definite. 

We find that is used: (1) When the object is definite in itself. Here 
belong, in the first place, all those classes noted above, viz., Numerals, Demon¬ 
strative Pronouns, Participles and the like. Again there are to be classed here all 
names of gods, of persons, of cities, of countries and districts, of rivers and moun¬ 
tains, of nations, tribes and peoples. But so far as the names of these objects are 
concerned, there is no uniformity of usage among the various writers. An illus¬ 
tration of this is to be found in the use of 
a. With the Names of Gods. 

One writer will, with every such name, use the particle, while another will 
omit the same. The first Isaiah always used JIN (1*4; 7:12; 8:13; 9:12; 19:21; 
29:23; 30:11,12); while the usage of the second Isaiah fluctuates, the JIN some- 

* Ex. 3:1, njv JKV Z Kgs. 15:5; Isa. 33:18; Cant. 1:6; 2 Chron. 26:21, 

tIsa. 62:6, m!T BK D’TDIDHJ 65:11; Jer. 11;21; 28:2; 84:18; 36:24; 52:25; Hie. 3:5; Ps. 144;10; 
Ban. 1:13,15; Neh. 8:9; 1 Chron. 15:27; 2 Chron. 17:19; 23:12; 25:3; Lev. 7:14; 1 Sam. 14:39; 1 Kgs. 

10 : 8 . 
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times being used, at other times omitted.* In addition to the first Isaiah, the 
following writers uniformly use the particle: Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hosea, Amos, 
Jonah, Zephaniah, Ezra, Hehemiah, and the authors of the Hexateuch. The 
writers of the later Psalms, especially those belonging to the exile and the period 
of the return, uniformly omit . The writers of the Proverbs use jik twice 
(3:7; 3:9) and omit it twice (14:2(?); 19:17). Job, while using four times 
(1;7,9; 2:2,4), in seven instances (1:1,5,9; 2,3,9; 11,7,7), omits the same. Ecclesi¬ 
astes uses nx twice (5:6; 12:13) and omits it once (7:18). The writer of the 1st 
Chronicles employs three times (13:12; 29:10,20). He omits it twice (16:11; 21: 
30). The writer of the 2d Chronicles, in twenty-five cases in which he might have 
made use of the particle, omits it in only three places (19:3; 26:5; 30:19). There 
are, in Joshua, Judges, 1 Samuel, 2 Samuel, 1 Kings, 2 Kings, twenty-eight places 
where nft might have been used with the name of a god. It is wanting only 
in Josh. 22:33; Judg. 13:22; 1 Sam. 9:9; 2 Sam. 22:7; 1 Kgs. 21:10 and 2 Kgs. 

17:31. In regard to the use of with 0’lV?K and mrr, the following facts 
are worthy of notice: 1) That they may each one be used without (for 

> cf, 1 Sam. 9:9 ; 1 Kgs. 21:10; Mai. 3:18; Job 1:9 ; Ps. 55:20; for , 
Isa. 51:18; Prov. 14:2; Ps. 105:4); 2) that while both maybe used without , 
fYliT omits the same only in poetryf (2 Sam. 22:7; Mic. 6:6; Ps. 146:2); 3) that 
in poetry omits the particle more frequently than does • 

b. With the Name of a Person. 

As to the use of OK with the names of persons, there is, among the different 
writers, greater uniformity. In the following books, Exodus, Kumbers, Deuter¬ 
onomy, Joshua, Judges, 2 Samuel, 1st Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea, Jonah, Malachi, 
Job, Ruth, Esther, Daniel, and Hehemiah, OK is always used. It is omitted 
once only in Genesis (14:2), 2 Kings (9:2), Ezekiel (26:7), and twice only in 1 Samuel 
(3:6,8), 1 Kings (22:9,13), Zachariah (7:2,2), and Ezra (8:18,19). In the Psalms, 

is used once (105:42) and omitted four times (89:21; 105:26,26; 106:17). 
There are, in all the books, only thirty-one exceptions. Sixteen of these, however, 
are to be found in the dw .i 

c. With the Hame of a City. 

In the use of with the name of a city, there is substantially the same 
uniformity as in the use of the particle with the name of a person, is always 
used in Genesis, Exodus, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, 1 Samuel, 1 Kings, 2 
Kings, 1st Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Zephaniah. It is omitted once only in 
Hosea (10:14), Amos (5:5), Zachariah (2:2), Daniel (9:25), Nehemiah (3:8), 1 Chron¬ 
icles (5:41), and 2 Chronicles (34:3); three times only in Micah (1:6; 3:10,10), and 
four times only in the Psalms (51:20; 59:36; 102:13,17). In all, there are only 
fourteen exceptions. 

* Cf. 40:18; 61:18 with 63:16; 63:9. t Only one exception, 1. e., 1 Chron. 16:11. 

$1 Chron. 1:33 (five examples); 16:6,6,7,8,9,10; 16:11; 31:30; and 3 Chron. 19:3; 36:6; 30:19. 
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d. With the Name of a Country. 

m is used with the name of a country or district in Deuteronomy (34:2,3), 
1 Kings (11:15), 2 Kings (14:10 ; 15:29), Jeremiah (25:21), Ezekiel (21:25), Obadiah 
(19), Zephaniah (2:13), Ps. 60:2 (in inscription), 1 Chronicles (18:2,12),and 2 Chron¬ 
icles (21:11,13 ; 25:5,19; 28:19; 34:3,5). The particle is omitted only in Ezek. 23: 
27 and Zach. 9:13. 

e. With the Name of a River. 

There are only a few places in which the name of a river is the object of a 


in two such is the m omitted, i. e., 2 Sam. 19:18 and 


19:17. 


f. With the Name of a Nation, or People. 

Before the name of a nation, tribe or people, is always employed in 
Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, 1 Samuel, 2 Samuel, 
Ezekiel, Obadiah, Habakkuk, Zachariah, Esther, Nehemiah, and 2 Chronicles. 
In the 1st Isaiah it is always used (9:11; 11:13; 14:1). In the 2d Isaiah it is 
always omitted (42:24; 43:3,14,28; 44:23; 49:5; 51:9). The particle is omitted 
once only in 1 Kings (18:17), 2 Kings (17:2), Jeremiah (40:9), Lamentations (2:5), 
and 1 Chronicles (10:16); twice in Amos (9:7,7), and five times each in Hosea 




), and the Psalms (25:22; 121:4,4 
When the Obj ect is a pronominal 


to the verb. In every such case, inasmuch as the suffix cannot stand alone, the 
particle must be used. (3) When the direct object is made definite by a pronom¬ 
inal suffix, provided that the object precedes the verb . Gen. 3:10, nyw “p’p-m 
; Job 2:6, Of eighteen such examples in Genesis, only 

three (12:19; 24:14,46) omit the J"|J<. But when the object made definite by a 
pronominal suffix follows the verb, there are two cases: 1) when the object 


immediately 


immediately 


are 


the verb. In the latter case, the flK as a rule stands before the obj ect. But 
when the object made definite by the pronominal suffix immediately follows the 
verb , the DK may, or may not, be used. There 
and seventy-three cases which come under this head. The DU is used eighty- 
eight times; it is omitted eighty-five. (4) J")N is used when the object is made 
definite by the Demonstrative Pronoun. Gen. 31:52, 5 Deut. 

29:13, nwrr nnarrnx; 2 Kgs. 18:27, rfwn DnmrrnK; isa. 29=14, 

nrn-DrrrnK • Of one hundred and ninety-nine examples from the Hexa- 
teuch, Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, and Isaiah, there are only 
twenty-six in which the is wanting. (5) is used when the object is 


itself. 

clause. 


ite by a following definite noun, especially if the latter 

is rarely omitted when the definite object is modified 
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A study of nearly four hundred examples from thirty different hooks* reveals 
the following facts: 1) that the is omitted only twenty-five times; 2) that 
the following hooks, Joshua, Judges, 1 Samuel, 1 Kings, 1st Isaiah, Hosea, Joel, 
Amos, Jonah, Zachariah, Malaehi, the Psalms, Euth, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, 
Ezra, jSTehemiah, and 1 Chronicles invariably use the particle when the object is 
modified by a relative clause; and 3) that Jeremiah omits the only twice in 
connection with sixty-seven cases so modified. 

Hote 1. The use of with two (or more) objects. When there are two 
(or more) coordinate objects direct and definite after the same verb, 

i- m may be omitted from each object. Gen. 24:32, Pn ytrb 

D’SWNH; Lam. 3:4, nijn Htjo rfa ; Euth 2:11, “[OKi ♦iym 

TT-frlD pKi • Additional examples: Gen. 2:9; 50:8; Ex. 16:17; 22:28; Josh. 
6:24; Judg. 18:25; Neh. 3:3; 9:32; Esth. 1:11; Lam. 3:19; Cant. 3:10; Ezra 9:12. 

Eemark A. Compare the omission of in biblical Aramaic. Dan, 2:5, 

mcj'Si Ncfrn ♦nywrn a 1 ? jn- 

2 . na may be used with each object. The number of examples coming 
under this head is very large. Josh. 11:12, tfwrr M*7orr nrPD-mi 

■tf? on^D-to-rao; 2 Kgs. 21:13, p-op ip nx chummy wiMi 

rftpB'D-mi; i chron. 8-.7, mwnio Njy-nN -Pirn; Dan. 

iao, ayn&n-nx) run Ecci. 3 : 17 , pnvn-m 

D’nVKfi ytnrmn • Additional examples: Gen. 1:21; 13:10; 25:2; 

35:4; 50:21; Ex. 14:28; 25:9; 37:24; 39:27-29; Josh. 2:18; 22:5; Judg. 1:27; 13:19; 

18:27; Lev. 8:1; 18:5; JSTum.4:7; 19:5; Deut. 2:31; 28:36; 1 Sam. 5:11; 2 Sam. 
10:7; 1 Kgs. 15:22; 2 Kgs. 24:2; Isa. 9:3; Jer. 19:11; Ezek. 20:40; Hos. 3:5; 
Amos 4:11; Obad. 19; Jon. 1:9; Mic. 5:5; Zeph. 1:4; Hag. 2:6; Zach. 1:12; Mai. 
1:3; Job 42:16; Euth 4:9; Eccl. 4:4; Esth. 2:1; Ezra 8:36; Keh. 9:36; 1 Chron. 
22:13; 2 Chron. 28:21. 

3. may be used with the first object and omitted from each of the fol- 

lowing: Ex. 38:2, ’Him HDNH WJ3TTW 718031 ; Ezra 9:3, 


* 


yyty\ HJDflN ’npp- see also 2 Kgs. 10 : 11 ; 1 Chron. 8 : 1 ; 2 Chron. 15:19; 
USTeh. 9:6. 

Eemark A. With this usage, which is not very common, but which is more 
common in 1 and 2 Chronicles and JSTehemiah than elsewhere, compare the use 
of *7 in biblical Aramaic. Dan. 3:2, K*nD min'-? tf?w 

nii)ns3) ■ 

Eemark B. It may be thought that this usage is one of which no examples 
can be given when the objects are the names of persons; but compare 1 Sam. 19:1, 

rnwn ’TPTPJ’IN fMOn 1 ?; Ex. 12:28; Mic. 6:4; 1 Chron. 1:32; 2:13-15. 


* Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuterono 
% Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Jonah, Zephaniah, Za 
Psalms, Ruth, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 1 and % Chronicles 


Samuel. 1 and 
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4- riK may be omitted from the first and yet be used with the following 
object (or objects). The following list of examples is nearly, if not wholly, 
exhaustive: Gen. 2:19; 21:10; Josh. 9:9,10; 2 Kgs. 15:37; 17:31; 28:3; 25:19; 
Ezek. 23:27,36; Esth. 2:20; 9:12; 1 Chron. 2:48,49; 19:7,18, and 2 Chron. 7:7. 

But while DN is used chiefly with the Accusative of the direct object, it 

occurs: 

2 ) With the Nominative Absolute. Gen. 21:13, nONiTD"J"lN DJI 

UD’EW 5 1 Sam. 25:29, hjjftpt “p’K pflj JIN') 5 Isa. 8:13, fWJTK 

Itrnpn VW Lev. 3:3; Josh. 15:63; 1 Kgs. 15:13; 2 Kgs. 9:27; Ezek. 

20:16; 2 Chron. 18:13. But the use of with the Nominative Absolute is not 
common. 

Remark A. Special Cases. (1) 2 Kgs. 24:16. Several coordinate nominative 
absolutes. JIN , however, is used only with the first. (2) Num. 17:3, fij* 

rfrNn DWtonrr rnnhD is either a Nominative Absolute or an Accusative in 
apposition with nnilDPTflK in. the preceding verse. (3) Gen. 47:21. Accord¬ 
ing to the Masoretic text, DjfiTflN is a Nominative Absolute. The verse, 
therefore, is to be translated thus: “ And the people—he caused them to pass over 
to (or by , distributively) the cities from one end of the border of Egypt even unto 
the (other) end of it.” But Professor Delitzsch (Neuer Commentar iiber Genesis , 
in loco) following the Septuagint (kcll rbv %abv nareSouk&oaTo avrcj) elg 7 raibag) ) trans¬ 
lates, Und das Volk Hess er ihn knechten zu JZnechten von einem ISnde des Gebiets 
Aegyptens bis zur andern. 

3) With the Accusative of Subordination. This Accusative is subordinate to 
and not co-ordinate with, the object with which it is connected by the Waw Con¬ 
junctive. 

There are two cases: 

1 . Those in which the Accusative of Subordination is joined to a preceding 
Nominative. 

1 Sam. 26:16, nttBtTMt n’JfT’K HKI fiJiy) , “And now 

behold, where is the king’s spear together with the cruse of water V” 

Bemark A. There is, in Esth. 4:16 (“I, also, along with my maidens, will 

fast so”), an example of the Accusative of Subordination without the ft# , but 

the case cited from 1 Samuel is, I think, the only one in which an Accusative of 

Subordination with the particle is joined to the Nominative. 

2 . Those in which the Accusative of Subordination is joined to a preceding 
Accusative.* 

1 Sam. 26:11, 'nnstf-nK'i wuwoo n^m-nx *u-np , 4 ‘ Take 

now the spear which is at his head, together with the cruse of water.” 

* Whether an Accusative joined to a preceding: Accusative is subordinate or not, is a matter 
largely of interpretation. 
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i Kgs. 11:1, njmrna-njo nm mw o*eo nnK hd^ -pom, 

u And King Solomon loved many strange wives, along with the daughter of Pha¬ 
raoh. 5 ’ 

Judg. 1:25,1 (1^ J^’KlT fiK 1» “ but the man together 

with all his family, they sent away.” 

Isa. 38:6, rnn yyn ran -p^a , “I will deliver thee along with this 
city. 5 5 

Jer. 34:21, "-]VJ JHN .“And Zedekiah 

together with his princes, I will give,” etc. 

4) With the Accusative depending upon a verb to be supplied. The construc¬ 
tion is elliptical. The governing verb, however, can be supplied from the context. 

In Ps. 105:42, OrTON*TlK is the object of to be supplied from the first 
member of the verse. Other examples of the same kind are to be found in Isa. 

9:20 (DnfiN'nK and ntJOD-fiK) and Judg. 10:8 6X1’M-'M-fiK)- An 
example of zeugma is found in 1 Sam. 1:21 where it is stated that Elkanah went 

up (to Shiloh) to sacrifice the sacrifice of days and his-vow. The latter, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that it is joined by the conjunction to the preceding Accusa¬ 
tive, is to be taken as the object of a verb to be supplied, such as “ to accomplish 
or perform.” But the most interesting example of the use of flN with an Accus¬ 
ative depending upon a verb to be supplied, is found in Ezek. 43:7 where is to be 

rwso Dipa-ONi ’km mpo-riK regarded as the object of the verb 

u to see or behold ” to be supplied. The verb does not occur in the context; but 
the circumstances under which the words were spoken, the speaker’s tone and 
gesture, were sufficient to make his meaning plain and to indicate at the same 
time the verb to be understood before u the place of my throne,” etc. 

5) With the Adverbial Accusative. Gen. 33:18, ffW , “ and 

he encamped before the city;” Deut. 1:22, •pVT*OK, “ concerning the way;” 
Isa. 57:12,And as for thy works ^ e y will not profit thee.” 

Under the head of Adverbial Accusative, we may distinguish: (1) The 
Accusative of Time. This has reference to the time in or during which an act 
takes place. Thus in speaking of the festival of the passover, the J writer says 
that unleavened bread shall be eaten during the seven days 0*0*jl DU * 

But there are only a few examples of the use of with the Accusative of 
Time. Cf. Lev. 25:22; Deut. 9:25; Ps. 137:7; 2 Chron. 30:22. 

(2) The Accusative of Place. This indicates the locality towards which an act 
tends or in which an act is performed. 1 Bam. 7:16, “ And he judged Israel in all 

these places, ” vhm mDipon-'M m • 

judg. 19:18, -prr mrr m nxi , u and to the house of Jehovah, I 

am going.” 

Additional examples: Gen., 19:27; Ex. 34:23; Lev. 4:6; Deut. 16:16; 2 Sam. 
15:28; Ps, 16:11; Esth. 1:10. 
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Remark A. ilX is used more frequently with the Accusative of Place than 
it is with the Accusative of Time. 

(3) The Accusative of State or Condition. This Accusative occurs frequently 

in the Arabic. Without ]“)$$ , it is to be found several times in the Hebrew.* 
But with HN 5 ^ occurs in only one place, i. e., Judg. 20:44, u And there fell_ 

eighteen thousand men, all these being men of valor , ” ‘rrr ♦bun n'wbo-m • 

(4) The Accusative of Specification. Of this Accusative with , there is 

no difficulty in the finding of examples. 1 Kgs. 15:23, u He (Asa) was diseased 
in his feet, ” ; i Sam. 12:7, “ that I may plead with you concerning all 

the righteous acts of J., 55 (lift* i Fs. 78:8, “and its spirit was 

not steadfast towards (in respect to) God, ” ‘w-jik • Additional examples are to 
be found in Gen. 17:11; Deut. 1:22; Ex. 1:14; Judg. 21:22; 1 Sam. 21:3 ; 2 Sam. 
16:17; 1 Kgs. 8:15; Isa. 66:14; Ruth 2:11; 1 Chron. 21:6. 

(5) The Accusative of Distinction. This accusative is used for the sake of 
emphasis or distinction. It is a kind of a nominative Absolute, differing from 
the latter, however, in two particulars: 1) it is used only with the subject; and 
2) it is never repeated. For an example, see Heh. 9:34, 

as for our kings, our princes, our priests and our fathers— 
they have not kept the law.” Other examples: 1) Jer. 45:4, 

“And the whole earth—(that is) it (that I destroy); 5 ’ 2) Ezek. 35:10, 

mmNr? wruo onjn. “ Because thou saidst, ‘ these two nations and these 
two lands—they shall be to me” 5 ; 3) Jer. 23:28, * 4) Ezek. 44:3, 

N’KOfrilK; 5) Zach. 8:17, ; 6) Hum. 5:10, V^HpTlK; 7) Isa. 

57 : 12 , ‘^yD-nN'i. 

(6) With the Accusative of Means or Instrument. In Mic. 3:8 the prophet 
speaks of himself as being full of power u by the spirit of Jehovah, 55 fiWnfr? 
rorr * In Ezek. 6:9 Jehovah is represented as being broken by the whorish heart 
of the people and by their eyes which were wont to go a-whoring after other gods, 

orw afrntt- Another example is found in Judg. 8:7 

where Gideon is represented as saying to the men of Succoth that after Jehovah 
had delivered into his power the two kings of Midian, he would tear their flesh 
(viz., the flesh of the men of Succoth) “with the thorns of the wilderness and 

with briers, 55 D>jp“nrrnN , i won >yip-nK • 

Remark A. In Gen. 49:25, is parallel construction with 

6) With the Accusative as the Object of a Passive Yerb. 2 Kgs. 3:20, 
crarrnK pKn , u And the land was filled with water ; 55 and Ezek. 

10:4, pyn-nN non , u And the house was filled with smoke. 55 

* Cf. Gen. 83:18, “And Jacob came safe, (or in safety, dW) to the city of Shoehorn,” and 
Amos 2:16, “Naked (DVTJ» shall he flee on that day.” 
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The explanation of this fact may be stated thus: When a verb which in a 
causative conjugation or even in the Qal governs two Accusatives becomes pas¬ 
sive, it has the privilege of retaining one of the accusatives, viz., the second or 
more remote object. 

7) With the Accusative as the Subject 1) of Passive Verbs; and 2) of 
Intransitive or Neuter Verbs. 

(1) With the Accusative as the Subject of Passive Verbs. The use of Jlft 

with the Accusative in this construction is very common: Gen. 4:18, 1 

■n ♦y-m ; Num. 14:21, pNir^-riK miv-ros itoi ; Jer. 88:4 

nrn sj'wrrnK nov; Hos. 30:6, ’wv Dmb iniN-ai ; Erov. 16:33, p*rD 

't'twtjtk ^dv • This Accusative is the logical object of the verb; that is, if 
the verb were in the active voice, the word now in the accusative would be the 
object of the same. But the verb has become passive. And yet it retains its 
logical object, permitting the same to stand as its subject. This fact which is 
certainly puzzling can be explained only on the ground that a purely impersonal 
passive is inconceivable, that “in places where such an one seems to stand, a 
hidden agent must be supposed.” 

(2) With the Accusative as the subject of Intransitive or Neuter Verbs : Jer. 

86 :22, mjttD visb hNn-n^i , and Ezek. 17:21, viroa-^ JIN 
t>& rra . Also Ban. 9:18; Neh. 9:19; 2 Kgs. 6:5. The Accusative is, by 

analogy, used as the subject of an intransitive verb, for the latter, as Ewald 

has pointed out * is a semi-passive. 

Remark A. The ubo of with an Accusative as the subject of an intran¬ 
sitive verb is not so common as its use with an Accusative as the subject of a 
passive verb. 

may, therefore, be used with 1) the Accusative of the Direct Object; 2) 
the Nominative Absolute; 8) the Accusative of Subordination; 4) the Accusa¬ 
tive depending upon a verb to be supplied; 5) the Adverbial Accusative; 6) the 
Accusative as the object of a passive verb; and 7) the Accusative as the subject 
of (3) Passive verbs, and (2) Intransitive or Neuter verbs. 

* Ewald’s Hefc. Oram., translated by Nicholson, 8248. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF ANTIQUITIES IN THE EAST. 


In a letter to the Academy (No. 930), dated Assouan, February 9,1890, Pro¬ 
fessor Sayce calls attention to the destruction of antiquities in Egypt. About one 
or two years ago a society was formed to look after and protect these antiquities, 
and in order to raise funds and to limit the number of sightseers, a tax of 100 
piastres was imposed on every person visiting the monuments of Upper Egypt. 
The object for which this society was organized has not been accomplished. 
Sayce claims that “ more havoc has been wrought among them during the last 
three months than during the last half century. The famous tombs of Beni-Has- 
san have been hopelessly mutilated. The curious bas-reliefs of Tel el-A mania 
have been hewn from the walls and the cartouches have been cut out of the tombs 
of the Sixth Dynasty at El-Bersheh. It is, however, in the well known “ Tombs 
of the Colossus 55 and Its immediate neighborhood that the hand of the destroyer 
has been most ruthless. The floor of the tomb is strewn with the fragments of 
the paintings and hieroglyphs with which its walls were once adorned. The 
hunting scene, carved in delicate relief on a stone at its entrance, and interesting 
on account of certain figures in it being drawn according to the modern rules of 
perspective, has been wantonly smashed to atoms. Even the tablet of Thothmes 
III. at the entrance of the quarries near the tombs has not been spared; it has 
been defaced beyond recognition. The work of destruction has been carried out 
in order to provide the dealers of Ekhmim and Luxor with fragments of inscribed 
stone which they may sell to tourists.” Sayce goes on to say that not only deal¬ 
ers but also the quarry men are to blame for this destruction. The latter are now 
blasting at Assiout, Qars-el-Syad, Gebel-el-Tiik, etc. “ It is evident that what¬ 
ever inscriptions there are above ground in Egypt must be copied at once if they 
are to be copied at all.” In the Academy , No 927, Lieut.-Col. Boss has a note 
on “The Mutilation of Monuments in Egypt,” which corresponds very well to 
what Professor Sayce says. 

The monuments and inscriptions in Assyria, Babylonia, and the Hittite 
country are sharing the same fate. At Carchemish (Jerabis), the Arabs, because 
of their fanatical dislike to anything resembling an idol, have recently broken 
into fragments the large statue of black basalt with a female figure. Only four 
years ago Mr. Haynes saw this figure in perfect condition and photographed it, 
but in October, 1888, there was little or nothing of it left. Three other large 
statues at the same place have been broken in two and are now being used by the 
Arabs as millstones. In Babylonia the Arab dealers axe digging at Jumjuma, 
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Birs-Nimrud, Tel-Ibrahim, Abu-Habba, etc. It was only a short time ago that 
they found at Jumjuma what Henri Pognon has described in the Journal asiatique , 
as Nebuchadrezzar’s library. The Turkish authorities seized these finds, threw 
them into sacks, handling them as one would handle potatoes or corn, and they 
are now lying in a heap in the cellar of the Serai at Hilleh. There are many 
dealers in Baghdad who own large collections of antiquities, excavated secretly 
by the Arab diggers. These collections are being scattered all over the world in 
small lots and in nine cases out of ten their owners do not know from what site 
they have been obtained. 

At the present time, little is being done in the way of scientific excavation, 
and the prospect for the future is poor. The Turkish government, in the person 
of the director of the Stamboul Museum, has recently caught the scientific fever, 
and, as a result, a law has been passed that all the antiquities in the empire are 
the property of the sultan. Firmans to excavate are granted only on the condi¬ 
tion, that the excavators be accompanied by a Turkish commissioner, whose 
salary they must pay, and to whom they must hand over all the antiquities found. 
Again the jealousy of the embassadors of the principal powers at Constantinople 
has frustrated many attempts to obtain special and favorable firmans from the 
sultan. On account of the greed of the Turks and the jealousy of the powers, 
there is little encouragement to attempt further work in excavating these Assyr¬ 
ian, Babylonian and Hittite sites. Ambar and Abu-Habba have recently become 
the private property of the sultan, and hence firmans to excavate at these sites 
cannot be obtained on any conditions. The Arabs, however, will continue to 
excavate secretly and to break, destroy and promiscuously scatter their finds. 
Unless these mounds can be excavated scientifically and by persons anxious to 
preserve every relic found, it would be much better to have them remain 
untouched. Robert Francis Harper, 

Yale University . 



*B 003 NOTICES. 


GREEN’S HEBREW GRAMMAR * 


For nearly a generation Professor Green’s larger Hebrew Grammar and the 
translations of Gesenins’ Hebrew Grammar have been those upon which the 
majority of American students have been obliged to depend for their more full 
information concerning the facts and principles of Hebrew grammar. Of these 
two, that of Prof. Green made the better presentation of the facts of Orthography 
and Etymology. Some points of superiority most noteworthy were the statements 
of the varying uses of Daglies-forte, of the facts concerning the prose accents, the 
many lists, such as of the middle E verbs and the like, and of nouns giving the 
phenomena in respect to gender and plural forms, in addition were the copious 
summaries of the forms of verbs and nouns which deviate from the normal types 
of inflection. Prof. Green, among grammarians this side of the ocean, made 
innovations in the classification of vowels and in the formation of nouns. Long 
after the publication of his grammar an illogical and inconvenient theory of 
noun-formation remained in Gesenius’ grammar. Now the three classes of 
vowels and the principles of noun formation which were adopted so long ago 
by Prof. Green are generally accepted. The excellences already named and 
others had made the previous editions of Prof. Green’s Hebrew Grammar the 
nearest approach to a thesaurus of Orthography and Etymology which was avail¬ 
able to the majority of American students. To illustrate from Deut. 32: the 
construct participle “OK v - 28, and the Hithp. of v. 33, were noted in 

fVf* v i * 

Green and not in Gesenius. This edition adds the form 'VfQ in v. 18. One 
felicity in the arrangement of the grammar was in placing matter which per¬ 
tained to the signification of nouns as indicated by gender and number under the 
head of Etymology where it belonged, instead of in the Syntax, as is done in 
Gesenius. 

When it was announced that the veteran scholar and teacher was issuing a 
new and thoroughly revised edition of his grammar, students and scholars who 
already owed him much were ready to welcome the new volume. There is so 
much change that the author should be allowed to speak for himself in the 
preface: 


* A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By William Henry Green, Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. New edition, carefully revised throughout and the 
syntax greatly enlarged. New York: John Wttey A Sons , Publishers. 1889. 
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“ Twenty-seven years, which have elapsed since the first publication of this 
Grammar, have been exceedingly fruitful in the philological and exegetical study 
of the Old Testament, and important progress has been made toward a more thor¬ 
ough and accurate knowledge of the grammatical structure of the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage. This edition of the Grammar has been carefully revised throughout that 
it may better represent the advanced state of scholarship on this subject. Nearly 
every page exhibits corrections or additions of greater or less consequence. And 
the Syntax particularly, which was not fully elaborated before, has been greatly 
enlarged, and for the most part entirely rewritten. The plan of the Grammar, 
the method of treatment, and in general the order of the sections are unchanged. 
And little occasion has been found to alter the more general and comprehensive 
statements, which are distinguished by being printed in large type. The changes 
are chiefly in the addition of duller details enlarging and multiplying the para¬ 
graphs in small type. 

u The principle of eschewing all suppositious forms and adducing none but 
such as really occur in the Old Testament, has been steadily adhered to as here¬ 
tofore, with the view of rigorously conforming all rules and examples to the act¬ 
ual phenomena of the language. The text of Baer is preferred so far as pub¬ 
lished, the disputed orthophonic Daghesh-forte excepted, though it is recognized 
and its rules are stated. In the discussion of the poetic accents free use has been 
made of the elaborate treatises of Baer and Wickes; and the names which they 
employ are given as well as those which previously were more familiar. The 
intricate rules for the employment of Methegh are also drawn from Baer. 

u The convenience of students has been consulted in removing the paradigms 
of pronouns, verbs and nouns from the body of the volume and placing them 
together at the end. A new paradigm has been introduced, affording a succinct 
view of the formation of nouns of different classes, with their respective significa¬ 
tions. The declensions of nouns have been simplified by an arrangement which 
corresponds at once with their etymological structure and with the vowel changes 
to which they are severally liable. While every part of the Syntax is much more 
fully developed than before, special attention has been paid to the use of the 
tenses, which is so thoroughly discussed in the admirable treatise of Hr. Driver. 
The old names preterite and future are for the reasons on pp. 299-302, preferred 
to perfect and imperfect, which are now so generally adopted; but the latter are 
used in conjunction with the former for the convenience of those who like them 
better. The various kinds of compound sentences, involving relative, conditional, 
circumstantial, and co-ordinate clauses, receive the attention which is due to their 
peculiar character and separate importance. The different rules and statements 
of the Grammar, and particularly of the Syntax, are illustrated and confirmed by 
a copious citation of passages in which they are exemplified. Full indexes, as 
before, accompany the Grammar to facilitate its use.” 

After reading this preface, one is prepared to find great improvement, and he 
is not disappointed in this. In the mechanical execution one notes at once the 
use of larger type, both English and Hebrew, which is more conspicuous and 
pleasing to the eye, also such accuracy that errata are rare. There is such rear¬ 
rangement of matter that, after section 141, references to former editions will no 
longer serve. The great changes in matter concern the poetic accents and the 
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syntax. Among minor changes are such as giving W and Waw as the alternatives 

to Y and Yav in the alphabet; such enlarged rules concerning M6tliegh (better 

than even in Gesenius, Aufl. 25); giving the form of the tetragrammaton as 

rare an( l omitting all alternative forms; an omission of a phrase assigning the 
• • 

authorship of Ecclesiastes to Solomon; and numerous additional forms of verbs 
and nouns under the various heads of inflection. Also is noticeable the substitu¬ 
tion of a Yav Consecutive ” for 4f Yav Conversive.” All these changes are cer¬ 
tainly improvements. 

The 46 pages formerly given to Syntax have become 126. This increase 
appears partly in subjects not formerly treated, e. g., g 246, Personal Pronoun as 
Subject; §262, Predicate Noun; §275, Principal tenses with Yav Consecutive; 
22 303-308, Hypothetical Sentences; § 309, Circumstantial Sentences. More 
space is given to almost every subject formerly treated, the Article and the 
Construct State (even in the previous editions discussed more satisfactorily than 
in Gesenius) receive nearly double their former space. Most subjects receive still 
greater additions, e. g., in place of a half page formerly given to Modal Porms 
there are now six and a half pages. 

As a whole this grammar must be considered decidedly better as a book of 
reference than the edition of Gesenius now current in English. In those respects 
in which the previous editions of this grammar were pre-eminent this edition is 
still more so, and it has added the treatment of the poetic accents. In the syntax 
the points of superiority are the entire treatment of the Subject, of the Modal 
Porms, Interrogative, Relative and Hypothetical Sentences and Yav together with 
the Circumstantial Sentence not mentioned in Gesenius. Also in many details 
may this excellence be seen. It alone or almost alone among grammars illus¬ 
trates at length the difference between the Paragogic or Emphatic Imperative and 
the common forms, ? 272-b. The facts noted in g 258-3-6 are correctly stated in 
no other grammar at hand. In § 279b is noted the strange use of jjp with the 
Imperfect in Deut. 33:11. 

With full recognition of the excellence of former editions of this grammar 


must 


Syntax 


was as good as that of Nordheimer published twenty years before that. As a 
whole the Syntax seemed inadequate when compared with that of the Gese¬ 
nius of the same date. It seems, too, as though the twenty-seven years which 
intervened between the first edition and the present one should have seen 
greater improvements. The four years between the 24th 


and 25th 


Gesenius (i. e., the German editions) have witnessed even a more complete revo¬ 
lutionizing of that grammar, and probably as great an increase in matter. There 
has been ample opportunity to gather such material, for there have long been 
published such features of syntax as the Nomina! Sentence, the Casus Pendens, 
some features of which are called Compound Sentences by Mueller, the various 
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uses of m, and many details, such as tlie use of in Isa. 30:88, noted 

«» t ^ 

by Ewald. 

Hot alone in the Syntax is there a failure to gamer the results of research. 
The sections on the vowels seem like a photograph of the phenomena; yet can 
they be called a satisfactory statement of the facts ? The vowel S'ghol is always 
called a vowel of the I-elass. S*ghol is sometimes an intermediate between 
Pathab and Qame§ just as Hireq is an intermediate between Pathah and Qere. 
Is it likely that in these two cases S'ghol and Hireq are vowels of the same class ? 
Again, is it likely that the S e gh61 of is of the same nature as that in 

Again, the forms Qf)p* and oipj are derived froi n Dip’ and with the 

statement that they take “the simplest of the long vowels a.” Is this an ade¬ 
quate explanation ? Again the explanation given respecting the penult vowels 
in ^£3p 2 » ^COpn ? is u The absolute infinitive is formed by 

changing the last vowel in Hiph'il and Hoph'al to Cere, and in each of the other 
species to Holem, observing likewise that Hireq in the penult of Pi'el and Hiph'il 
is to be changed to Pathah.” The theory of the development of vowels given in 
Bickell’s Outlines to Hebrew Grammar seems confirmed by a careful study of the 
phenomena in question and comparison with cognate languages; it provides a 
rational explanation of the inflection of the verb. Would it not have been a great 
improvement over the scheme presented in this grammar ? 

Prof. Green’s argument against the terms perfect and imperfect to designate 
the tenses is by no means without weight, yet the argument for the terms preter¬ 
ite and future does not seem as weighty: if a priori considerations are in order, 
should it not be said that the idea of time requires more maturity in thinking than 
the idea of kind of action. It now seems that the inappropriateness of the terms 
preterite and future has been fairly proved, although the terms perfect and imper¬ 
fect do not yet seem to be fully vindicated. The little evidence which is pre¬ 
sented in favor of the opinion that preterite and future are adequate is perhaps 
due to a historical development in the direction of such ideas. 

notwithstanding all these criticisms, it can be justly claimed that this edi¬ 
tion of Prof. Green’s Hebrew Grammar is the most serviceable book for refer¬ 
ence now in English. For class-room use it is less valuable. Clear statement is 
the rule in it as it is not in Gesenius’ grammar, but the mechanical structure is 
poorly adapted to class-room use. Under the head “ Object of Yerbs,” g 284-a, is a 
remark on the order of words which contains nineteen references or groups of 
illustrations. Suppose a teacher have the twelfth specification in mind and give 
this reference to the student to look up. What likelihood is there that the stu¬ 
dent will find what he needs, unless he spends more time than be ought to be 
asked to do ? In order to have been properly serviceable that remark should have 
been made into a full section with several subdivisions. Its appropriate place is 
under the head of u The Sentence.” While this is an extreme illustration, it is 
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but one of many of the same kind. The time allowed to the study of Hebrew 
is now so scanty that all helps in the saving of time are imperatively needed. 
Instead of having text-hooks less adapted to the purpose than are those in Latin 
and Greek, the student of Hebrew should have text-books better adapted, if pos¬ 
sible. The more direct the path is to the information needed, the more can be 
accomplished in the time allowed, and the better power of syntactical discrimina¬ 
tion will be gained. On account of these considerations many teachers would be 
wholly unwilling to use this grammar in the class-room. It is to be hoped that 
when the latest edition of Gesenius is translated some liberties will be taken with 
the structure to adapt it to the needs here indicated. 

The desire to have a grammar which will meet all the needs of the student in 
the class-room and yet be adequate to the needs of the advanced student is not 
unreasonable, nor is its gratification impracticable. Some of the grammars of the 
classic languages are ample proof of the statement just made. 

There are other needs of the student which are not met by this grammar* A 
deficiency which appears at the first page is a lack of an account of the Hebrew 
and allied languages, and the literature in the Hebrew, together with some sug¬ 
gestions respecting the Aramaic found in the Old Testament. Students desire 
such information, often have nothing else in which to seek it, and are sometimes 
stimulated by having their horizon thus broadened. 

Students also need to find a Syntax constructed on the principle of presenting 
and emphasizing those features of Syntax which are peculiar to Hebrew. First 
they need to find a general presentation of the sentence as a whole. This is Syntax 
in the “narrower sense” as Kautzseh calls it. By a few paragraphs on this sub¬ 
ject, Prof. Green has made his grammar conspicuous among Hebrew" grammars; 
Ewald and Nordheimer axe almost his only companions in so doing. These few 
sentences need to be greatly enlarged so as to give a full discussion of the simple 
sentence as such. There is a logical reason for such an arrangement of material, 
aside from the desirability of beginning the discussion of syntax with the subject 
in the narrower sense and then broadening out into the wider discussion. The 
reason lies in the very nature of discourse. As a judgment is the unit of thought, 
so a sentence as a whole is the unit of discourse, because the sentence is but the 
expression of a judgment. This is confirmed by the fact that at the outset 
students translate a sentence as a whole, rather than deal with the words as sepa¬ 
rate elements. To treat of the multiplicity of the parts before treating of the 
whole is certainly illogical. In addition to these considerations must be noted the 
fact that the Hebrew sentence has peculiarities of its own which differentiate it 
from the Greek or Latin sentence. The very fact that a student has an acquaint¬ 
ance with these languages is an additional reason for putting the characteristic 
differences in the foreground. 
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The second subject to be taken up would necessarily be the predicate and the 
modes in which it is expressed. In this respect Mueller and Gesenius Aufl. 25 
have done what is right, only they would have more accurately expressed the fact 
if they had taken the heading “ The Predicate ” instead of “ The Yerb.” Here is 
a point where the Hebrew grammar ought to vary from the classic grammars, for 
the predicate is the more emphatic part of the sentence. The third general head 
should be “ The Subject,” and the fourth, u The Compound Sentence.” 

Finally the student needs a complete index of Hebrew words. The promise 
of the preface of this grammar is not fully kept. The index of Hebrew words 
which had been'so excellent a feature of the preceding edition is omitted. Would 
it not have been more valuable than the index of Scripture references ? It is 
little wonder that in years past students, who had been enthusiastic over Greek 
or Latin, were disgusted with Hebrew when they attempted to use their grammars 
as they had been accustomed to use their Greek and Latin grammars. No book 
needs thorough indexing so much as a grammar of a foreign language. A list of 
Hebrew words with references is better than nothing though it is far from ade¬ 
quate. Out of nearly a score of grammars (partial or complete) which are at 
hand, but three can claim to be properly indexed in this respect: Driver’s Hebrew 
Tenses , Harper’s Mements of Hebrew (the Etymology), and best of all Mueller’s 
Hebrew Syntax . If a writer or translator of a Hebrew Grammar has any desire to 
make his work approach its possibilities of usefulness (to say nothing of making 
the use a pleasure to the user) let him take Mueller’s Hebrew Syntax or almost 
any Greek grammar as a model, and index his book accordingly. If the book is 
not worth indexing in this manner it is not worth writing or translating. 

F. B. Denio, 

Bangor , Me. 


WORKMAN'S JEREMIAH.* 


It is the most natural thing in the world that a work of this kind and char¬ 
acter should attract the attention of Old Testament specialists to a more than 
ordinary degree. Its theme is one of the most vexing and perplexing problems in 
that great and unsolved enigma, the textual criticism of the Jewish Scriptures. 
From another point of view the work has also a representative as well as an 
individual importance, namely, as indication of the new ideas and ideals of the 
modem biblical scholarship of America, which is no longer content with reproduc- 


* The Text of Jeremiah; or, A Critical Investigation of the Greek and Hebrew, with the 
variations in the LXX., retranslated into the original and explained. By the Rev. George Coul- 
son Workman, M. A., Professor of Old Testament Exegesis and Literature in Victoria Univer¬ 
sity, Cobourg, Ont, Canada. With Introductory Notice by Professor Franz Delitzsch, D. D. 
Edinburgh: T.&T. Clark , 38 George street, 1889. Pp. xnrv. 398, 8vo. 
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tion and compilation but by independent research in new fields is contributing its 
share towards the solution of the many Bible problems yet awaiting investigation. 

The work aims, by a comparison between the Septuagint and the Massoretic 
texts of Jeremiah, to determine the relative value of each and their relations to 
each other. The manner of procedure consists in a renewed investigation of the 
many marked divergencies between the Greek and the Hebrew, taking, in order, 
the omissions, the additions, the transpositions, the alterations, the substitutions 
found in the texts, followed by one chapter on the origin of the variations, one on 
the character of the translation, and one on the results of the investigation. The 
last and intrinsically most valuable chapter is a conspectus of variations, based 


Septuagint into its original Hebrew 


prelimi 


nary detail in these chapters contains much of interest and value, although 
also not a little that is problematical and doubtful, and some that is certainly 
incorrect. The leading trouble is here, as elsewhere, a weakness in the method 
which damages its strictly scientific character, namely, a too great tendency to 


draw conclusions from insufficient 


evidently not willing 


make haste slowly in claiming evidence and proof for propositions. As a result 
his principal conclusion, namely, the great superiority of the Septuagint over the 
Hebrew texts of Jeremiah, if correct at all, cannot be said to have been proved 
correct by the data presented in this work. This tendency of Workman to deal 
with matters still problematical and uncertain and to draw from these his deduc¬ 
tions, seems to me to be the cardinal defect of his whole manner and method. 
We have seldom, if ever, read a scientific work which contains such an abundance 
of expressions of doubt, uncertainty, and hesitancy as this. So much is this the 
case, that, notwithstanding his willingness to make these data do their full duty 
and even more, their influence is acknowledged to a most remarkable degree by 
the author himself in his summary of conclusion (p. 280 sqq.). The unsteady 
foundation of a necessity made the superstructure extremely unsteady too. In 
his first conclusion there is a “appears to have existed;” in his second, a “pos¬ 


sibly 


V) 


and “may be” (bis); in his third (in which what is left doubtful in the 


second is evidently accepted as demonstrated), there is a “may have been;” in 
the fourth, there is a “ as nearly as can be determinedin the sixth a “ seems to 
have been,” and an “ apparentlyand so on. A neat chrestomathy of sentences 
of this kind in rapid and close connections can be found in almost any part of the 
book, cf. e. g., p. 233 sq. 

It would not be a difficult task to point out other defects of the work, and 
this has been done elsewhere. Yet notwithstanding all these the book deserves 
a warm welcome, not on account of the results which it offers, but as a faithful 
and patient collection of materials on a difficult Old Testament problem. The 
data, it is true, must be re-examined more leisurely and with greater care; but 
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for the data themselves we have all reason to feel grateful. While as a scientific 
work it cannot bear a comparison with similar works of Wellhausen and Comill, 
and not even of Eyssel, and while it has not solved the problem it investigates, it 
certainly has done much toward this solution. 

G-eorgke H. Schodde, 
Capital University, Columbus , O. 


SAYCE’S RECORDS OF THE PAST, YOLS. L AND IL* 


The new edition of the Records of the Past seems to follow too closely the 
old edition edited by Birch. The texts are inserted promiscuously without regard 
to order, linguistic or chronological. One finds Assyrian, Babylonian, Yannic, 
Egyptian, etc., following one another in quite a confused manner. There are 
very few philological notes; the plan of the book dispenses with transliterations. 
It would have been more satisfactory if the arrangement had followed as closely 
as possible the chronological order of the material and had separated the Assyro- 
Babylonian from the Egyptian, placing the miscellaneous material, e. g., the 
Akkadian, Yannic, Moabite Stone, etc., in a single volume by itself. It is also to 
be regretted that the transliterations of the different texts have not been added, 
if only in nonpareil type at the foot of each page (in order to save space and not 
to make the volumes too bulky) so that students might have used this series as 
convenient hand-books. While Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliotheh is to be 
preferred on account of its transliterations and the chronological arrangement of 
the texts, it is nevertheless far behind the JKP. in the matter of introductions to 
the texts translated, bibliographical and geographical notes, some of the latter 
being very exhaustive and of great value. 

In Yol. I. Prof. Sayce translates the “Dynastic Tablets and Chronicles of the 
Babylonians.” He reckons six of these, and Ho. 4 is the lately discovered Baby- 

— - M i n. ■ ii i pi* 

* Records oe the Past, being 1 English Translations of the Ancient Monuments of Egypt 
and Western Asia. New series. Edited by A. H. Sayce. London: Samuel Bagster & Sons . 

Contents of Volume I.: 1. The Dynastic Tablets and Chronicles of the Babylonians, 1-41, by 
Sayce. 2. The Inscriptions of Telloh, 42-77, by Arthur Amiaud. 3. Sin-Grhasid’s Endowment of 
the Temple &*Ana, 78*83, by T. Gk Pinches. 4. An Erechite’s Lament, 84-85, by T. Gk Pinches. 
5. Inscription of Tiglath-pileser I., 86-131, by Sayce. 6. The Assyrian Story of the Creation, 122- 
146, by Sayce. 7. The Babylonian Story of the Creation according to the Tradition of Cutha, 
147-153, by Sayce. 8. Babylonian Lawsuits and Judgments, 154-162, by J. Oppert. 9. Inscription 
of Menuas, King of Ararat, in the Vannic Language, 163-167, by Sayce. 10. The Ancient Hebrew 
Inscription of Siloam, 168-175, by Sayce. 

Contents of Volume II.: 1. Inscription of Uni (of Sixth Dynasty), 1-10, by Maspero. 2. The 
Adventures of Sinuhit (of 12th Dynasty), 11-38, by Maspero. 3. The Legend of the expulsion of 
the Hyksos, 37-44, by Maspero. 4. The Stele of Thothmes IV. (of 18th Dynasty), 45-56, by D. Mal¬ 
let. 6. Tablets of Tel el-Amarna relating to Palestine in the Century before the Exodus, 57-71, 
by Sayce. 6. Inscriptions of Telloh, 72-109, by Arthur Amiaud. 7. The Assyrian Chronological 
Canon, 110-127, by Sayce. 8. The Standard Inscription of Assurnatsirpal, 128-177, by Sayce. 9. 
Specimens of Assyrian Correspondence, 178-189, by T, Gk Pinches. 10. Akkadian Hymn to the 
Setting Sun, 190-193, by Gk Berlin. 11. The Moabite Stone, 194-203, by A. Neubauer. 
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Ionian Chronicle. Prof. Sayce, for the first time, has put this chronicle in conven¬ 
ient form for English readers, Pinches’ translation not being easily accessible. 
The inscriptions of Telloh are translated by Arthur Amiaud, the first scholar in 
this line of investigation and whose early death was a very serious blow to Assyr- 
iology. Amiaud ? s introduction is very interesting. He discusses 1st the site 
Telloh, and identifies it with Shirpurla. Shirpurla, however, is to be taken as a 
general name of a great centre of population of which Girsu, Uru-azagga, Nina, 
and Gishgalla are only divisions or quarters. 2d. The Dynasties of Telloh, i. e., 
the kings (four or five in number) and the Patesis (eight). 3d. The campaign of 
Gudea in Elam, and 4th, The Pantheon of Telloh. Nirgirsu was the supreme god 
and in addition each prince was accustomed to select an additional deity to inter¬ 
cede for him with Nirgirsu. 

In Yol. II., Prof. Sayce translates some of the Tel el-Amarna inscriptions, 
being selections from those which appeared in the PSBA ., Yol. IX.* Many of 
his readings must be regarded as provisional, and some of them will, doubtless, 
be given up when the el-Amarna tablets have been more thoroughly studied. 
The editor has also translated the u Assyrian Canon and Chronicle.” It would 
have been better if this material had followed the “ Dynastic Tablets ” in I. 
Pinches in his specimens of Assyrian correspondence adds to the translation the 
ever welcome transliteration and philological notes. Neubauer translates the 
Moabite Stone and gives a fairly exhaustive bibliography of the subject. 

These books will be of great value to students who are not acquainted with 
the Assyro-Babylonian and the Egyptian. They must not be regarded as the final 
presentation on the subjects of which they treat. Some of the texts translated 
are exceedingly difficult, e. g., the Creation and El-Amarna tablets, and many 
years will pass by before what may be called a final translation can be offered. 

Perhaps a good reason existed for the lack of order in these volumes, viz., 
that some of the material is new and important and hence the publication should 
not be delayed for years until its place is reached in the series. 

Bobert Prancis Harper, 

Yale University . 


* Of. Hebraica, October 1889* p. 73. 
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Franz 


in 


In 1842 he 


“ habilitated ” in Leipzig with a dissertation on the prophet Habakkuk, after¬ 
wards published in book-form under the title JDer Prophet HabakJcuk. In 1846, 
he became professor in Rostock, in 1850 in Erlangen, and in 1867, in Leipzig. In 
1860 appeared his commentary on the Psalms; in 1872, his Proverbs; in 1875, his 
Solomon's Sona and Ecclesiastes; in 1886, his Isaiah , and in 1887, the last edition 


Genesis. 
a journal 


Erlangen, he founded Saat auf Hoff- 
His translation of the New Testa¬ 


ment into Hebrew first appeared in 1877, and since that date has passed through 
several editions. While professor at Leipzig, he conducted a very popular and 
interesting Seminar for English and American students. After a short illness, 
Professor Delitzsch died in Leipzig, March 3d, 1890. 


Andreas Heinrich Thorbecke was born at Meiningen on March 13th, 
1837. He became Docent in Heidelberg in 1868, and in 1873 he was made profes¬ 
sor extraordinarius. In 1885 he was called to Halle, where in 1888 he was made 
professor ordinarius. His chief works are “ Antarah, ein vorislamischer Dich- 
ter;” “Hariri’s Durrat al-Hhaw&ss” (1871); “Al-A'sha’s poem in praise of 
Mohammed” (1875); a portion of the “Annals of Tabari” (Ber. II., pp. 1-295, 
1881); “Ibn Duraid’s Kitdb al-Mal4hin” (1882), and the first volume of “Mufad- 
dhalfy&t ” (1885). He died in Mannheim on January 3,1890. 
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THE PENTATEUOHAL QUESTIONS IV.-HISTORIOAL 

MATTER OF EXODUS 13-DEUTER0H0MY 344 

By Professor William R. Harper, Ph. D., 

Tale University. 

XIX. ANALYSIS OF EXODUS 13 :1-18:27. 

[Subjects: —(1) Consecration of the First-born; (2) Passage of the Red Sea; 
(3) Moses 7 Song; (4) Marah, its water sweetened; (5) Manna; (6) Massah and 
Meribah; (7) Battle with Amalek; (8) Jethro’s visit and advice.] 

A. The Element of F. 

1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

13:1,2,20 (so Well., Kitt.; Jiil., lsq. = P*; Kuen., lsq. = D *; 20 = rather 
E); 14:1-4,8,9 partly [exc. omflN • • - • IfiYV! (= JE) and • • • • DID 
(= B)], .15-18 [exc. pyifJl HD in 16, and «| flN D“lH in 

16 (= E)], 21ac,22 sq.,26, first six words of 27,28a,29 [exc. D’DHDl DD1 > 
wherever they occur (= R)] (so practically Kuen., adding 10 in part, and 28b; 
Well., lsq.,4b,8b,9sq. in part, 15 partly, 28(?); JuL, 1 sq.,3(‘?),4,8 sq.,15,17sq., 
23; Kitt., like Dill., but adding 10ba and 21b, and excepting 21c and 22a, 
[29 = gloss]; 15:27(?) [perhaps E(?)] (so Kuen.; Kitt. has no doubt about it; 
Well., 15:27 = J or E; JuL = J) ; 16:1-3*,6sq.*,8-14,15b-18,22-24,31-34,35*. 
[This chapter is entirely worked over by R, and removed from its proper position. 


* The Alleged Facts and Considerations urged in favor of the Pentateuchal 
Analysis Presented and Criticised by Professors Harper (of Yale) and Green (of Princeton). 

tThe reply of Professor Green to the material presented under Genesis 87:l~Exodus 12 
(published in October (1889) Hebraica) will appear in the October (I860) Hebraica. 


% In the work of collecting and classifying the facts of the analysis, I desire to acknowledge 


my very great indebtedness to the assistance rendered me in this, as in the two preceding arti 


cles, by Mr. Samuel Weyler, New Haven, Conn. 
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(To this all critics agree.) The P 2 element, as here given, is from Bill., III., 
p. 634; in II., p. 165, slightly different.] (Well., l-3,9-13a,16b-18 (to the ’athnah), 
22-26,31-35a; Jiil., 1-3,4 sq.(?),9-12,8* 13 sq.,16-19,20(?),21-26,27(?),31,35 (28-30 = 
W ; rest of ch. 16 = E); Kuen., 1 partly, 2sq.,llsq.*,9 sq.*,6sq * (8 = P3), 13-21 
(exc. 15a),35 in part (1 partly, 4 sq.,22-34, and 36 = P 3 and R); Kitt., 1-3,9-13, 
14sq. (in part at least), 16b-18a,22-26,31-35a); 17:1a (so Well, and Jiil.; Kitt., 
lab#; Kuen., la(?)) 

2. SYNOPSIS. 

u Yahweh commands Moses to consecrate to him all the first-born of man 
and cattle.—Proceeding from Succoth, the Israelites encamp in Etham; but 
they are soon ordered to go back to Pi-hahiroth, in order that Pharaoh may 
think that they have lost their way in the wilderness, and so pursue them— 
to his own destruction. Pharaoh, hardened by Yahweh, does pursue. Moses 
is instructed to divide the waters of the Red Sea, by the touch of his hand, 
and thus effect a passage on dry land for the children of Israel. Pharaoh is 
induced by Yahweh to follow; then, Moses, by another motion of the hand, 
reunites the waters, and the entire Egyptian host perishes. Having made a short 
stop at Elim, an oasis, the 'entire congregation J arrives in the Wilderness of Sin, 
where they complain because of lack of food. ‘ Yahweh ? s glory 5 appears in a 
cloud, and announces that, in answer to the people’s demands, flesh will be pro¬ 
vided in the evening, and bread in the morning ; the latter comes as manna—just 
an omer for each person. But on Friday, a double portion is obtained, that they 
may have no work to do on the Sabbath.—Aaron is instructed to lay by an omer 
of manna as a memorial for future generations.—The children of Israel then pro¬ 
ceed to Rephidim.” 


3. LANGUAGE. 


1) Old Words. 

(1) mm (13:1; 14:1,4,8,15,18,26; 16:3,6,8 three 
times, 9,10,11,12,15,16,23,32,33,34; 17:1). 

(2) Unp (13:2). 

(3) p rW (14:4; 16;17). 

(4) 'lin 'JKl (14:17). 

(5) mp (16:1,2,9,10; 17:1). 

(6) nmD (16:13). 

(7) nbnN (16:15). 

(8) moro (16:23,32,33,34). 

(9) nil (16:33,33). 

(10) |A3 (= D 1 #) (16:33), 

(id dS m pm (i4:4,8,i7). 

(is) ooiyri pa (ie:i2). 

2) New Words. 

(1) Dm [where JE use Dm nSS? (14: 
2,9,16,21,26,27). 


(2) -DD (in NIph'fiJ) (14:4,17,18): of. Lev. 10: 
3 (also in later prophets, as Ezek. 39:13; Hag. 
1:8; Isa. 49:5). 

(3) nfij (14:2): cf. 26:35; 40:24; Num. 19:4. 

(4) mm 133 (- Yahweh’s person) (16:7,10): 
cf. 24:16,17; 40:34,35; Lev. 9:6,23; Num. 14:10, 
21; 16:19; 17:7. 

(5) (16:16): cf. 38:26; Num. 1:2,18,20; 

V * \ 

3:47. 

(6) 1DVJ) (16:16,18,22,32,33): cf. Lev. 23:10; 11: 
12,15. 

(7) (16:18,23): cf. 26:12twice, 13; Lev. 25: 
27; Num. 3:46,48,49. 

(8) mpn K’BU (16:22): cf. Num. 4:34; 16:2; 
31:13; 32:2. 

(9) prDP (16:23): cf.31:15; 35:2; Lev. 16:31; 
28:3,24,32,39 bis; 25:4,5. 
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(10) lYJg (= the Law) (16:34): cf. 25:16,31,33; 
26:33,34; 27:21; 30:6 bis, 26,36; 31:7,18; 34:29; 
38:21; 39:35; 40:3,5,20,31; Ley. 16:13; 24:3; 
Num. 1:50,53648,* 4:5; 7:89; 9:J5; 10:11; 17: 
19,32,23,25; 18:2; Josh. 4:16. 

(11) yDD (17:1): cf. 40:36,38; Num. 10:3,6,12, 
38; 83:1,2 twice. 


24B 

3) "Airag XeySjiEva. 

(1) (16:33). 

(2) mv£)2f (16:31). 

[These are due, probably, to exactness of 

statement i 


J Remark. —The greater number of these new words strictly belong to P’s legal 
vocabulary. 

4. STYLE OF P. 

It is marked by 

1) Formulas: (1) 108*7 mro *7K mrv "D“n (13:1; 14:1; 16 : 11 ) found 

scores of times in the P code; (2) uni — I^DI (18:20; 17:1); cf. Num. 88, 
where this expression occurs over forty times; (3) -£-j (14:2,15), very 

frequent in the code; (4) *2 (14:4,18; 16:12), a standard phrase. 

2) Exactness of statement: (1) Etliam “at the end of the desert” (18:20); (2) 
Pi-hahiroth was “ between Migdol and the sea, before Baal-Zephon ” (14:2); (3) 
the Wilderness of Sin “which is between Elim and Sinai” (16:1); (4) they gath¬ 
ered twice as much bread, “ two omers for each one ” (16:22). 

3) Numbers and Bates: (1) “Twelve springs of water, and seventy palm 
trees ” (15:27); (2) “ on the 15th day of the 2d month ” (16:1); (3) “ the omer was 
a tenth of an ephah” (16:36). 

4) Repetition: (1) 13:2b might be omitted; (2) last clause of 14:2 is superflu¬ 
ous ; (3) 14:9b is unnecessary, after the minute description of v. 2; (4) 14:29 is 
practically the same as v. 22 ; (5) 16:6 sq. are summed up and elaborated in v. 8, 
and form a clumsy repetition; (6) the last six words in 16:16 are a legal repeti¬ 
tion ; (7) 16:18b is unnecessary; (8) 16:32a is practically repeated in v. 33. 

5. MATERIAL. 

P, as compared with the prophets, presents the following : 

1 ) Duplicates: (1) Consecration of first-born (P = 1B:2; J = 18:12-15); (2) 
God leads the people to the sea (E = 13:17sq.; P = 14:1-3); (3) the Egyptians 
pursue (P = 14:4,8 sq.; JE = 14:5-7); (4) there is evidently more than one account 
of the passage of the Bed Sea, and of the destruction of the Egyptians, in 14:15- 
31, [for so much repetition could not possibly be charged to one writer, even 
if he were P; nor can we account for the incongruities (see differences , below) on 
the hypothesis of a single authorship]; (5) heavenly food is promised (J = 16:4; 
p = 16:6-8,12); (6) instruction concerning the gathering of the manna (J = 16: 
4sq.; P = 16:16); (7) manna on the Sabbath (P = 16:22sq.; J = 16:25-30); (8) 
manna is named twice (J = 16:15; P = 16:31). 

2) Differences . The double accounts become clearer when we find that they 
differ in important particulars: (1) the law about the first-born cannot be dis- 
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cussed until we are ready to consider the various codes, for other passages must 
be taken into consideration; (2) the reason for leading the people to the Bed Sea 
is, according to E, “ for God said, Lest peradventure the people repent when they 
see war, and they return to Egypt” (18:17); according to P, in order to deceive 
Pharaoh, that he might think the Israelites had lost their way (14:8); (3) the 
king of Egypt pursues, because “Yabweh hardens his heart” (P = 14,4,8), but 
JE says, because “he learned that the people were fled” (14:5); (4) in the passage 
of the Bed Sea, we notice (a) that the sea is made dry, according to P, by Moses 
stretching forth his hand and dividing the waters (14:16); according to J, by a 
terrible gale blowing all night (14:21); (b) that the Egyptians enter the sea, 
according to P, because Yahweh hardened their hearts to pursue Israel (14:17,23); 
according to the prophets , because they were thrown into confusion (14:24 sq.); 
(5) according to J, the people received nothing but manna (16:4); but P gives 
them manna only in the morning, and flesh in the evening, 16:8,12 sq.;* (6) in J, 
the double portion on Eriday is a part of the original arrangement (16:5); while in 
P, the gatherers are surprised to receive two omers on the sixth day (16:22); (7) 
P speaks of the Sabbath as an old institution (16:23), having in mind Gen. 2:2 sq.; 
but, according to J, Moses institutes it for the first time, and some of the people 
do not accept his authoritative statement concerning it (16:25-30). 

3. Incongruities . Granting the bare possibility of (a) a double purpose in 
God’s leading the people to the sea, of (b) a double motive for Pharaoh’s pur¬ 
suit, and supposing (c) that God might wish to supplement Moses’ weak hand by 
a mighty wind, and (d) that Moses did not tell the people of the double portion on 
Eriday, we nevertheless find it difficult to conceive (1) of an army in pursuit and 
confusion at the same time; (2) how Moses could promise flesh and bread, when 
God promised only the latter (16:4,8), and, at a later time, punished severely the 
demand for meat (Hum. 11:18-20,33). Then (3) would one author make a state¬ 
ment about the consecration of the first-born in 13:2, talk about something else 
in the same paragraph (vs. 3-10), and afterwards begin anew with the first-born 
(vs. 11-15(?)), or (4) would he, after relating that “the people said one to another, 
It is manna” (16:15), and having told practically all about the manna, add the 
statement, “ And the house of Israel called its name manna” (16:31a)? (5) 16: 
36 has no connection where it stands; its proper place is probably after v. 16; (6) 
17:1, if it be connected with the following verse, locates Meribah at JEtephidim; 

but Hum. 20:1; 27:14 make Kadesh the place. 

► 

* P has really combined two distinct events in one: the Prophets tell us (Num. 11:4-6 (before 
which passage J’s account of the manna stood originally), 18-20, and 31-34), that after the people 
became tired of the manna, they began to cry for meat, and this was given, not indeed to satisfy, 
but to destroy them. It is, however, manifestly difficult for P to enter into such details; because 
(a) it would take too much space (and he is anxious to get to his great work, the code); (b) it 
would make the people unnecessarily rebellious (he is mainly interested in recording the futile 
and impious protestations of the laity against the priesthood, cf. Numbers, chs. 16 sq.) ,* (c) it 
would give a representation of Yahweh which would be inconsistent with P’s theology. 
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6. THEOLOGY. 

1) God’s commands are formal: (1) He ordered Israel to encamp at the sea, 
“and they did so” (14:1-4); (2) Moses is ordered to stretch out his hand and 
divide the sea, and he does it (14:15,16,21a); (3) he is then ordered to unite the 
water by stretching forth his hand, and it is done (14:26 sq.); (4) God commands 
an omer-ful of manna to be laid by, and Aaron does, “ according as Yahweh com¬ 
manded Moses ” (16:32-34). 

2) The sea is divided by &fiat of the Almighty (cf. J, Yahweh makes use of a 
strong east wind). Note also how complete the miracle is: (1) the sea is not 
merely parted, but the passage is turned into dry-land (fttJ-O* i 14:22,29); (2) the 
waters stood as a wall on both sides; (3) as soon as the Egyptians enter, Moses by 
a motion of the hand closes the sea. 

3) Aaron is made prominent: (1) “ the congregation murmurs against Moses 

and Aaron” (16:2), and both reply (16:6) (cf. J (15:24sq.; 17:2) where Moses 
alone is looked upon as leader); (2) Moses tells Aaron to bring the congregation 
into the presence of Yahweh (16:9 sq.); (3) it is Aaron who lays by the manna 
before the (16:33 sq.). 

4) God’s glory appears in a cloud (cf. Lev. 16:2, and 13), to show the unap¬ 
proachableness of the Deity. 

B. Element of J. 

1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

13:3-16,21 sq.* (Well., 3-16 = B d or F; so Kuen. and Jill. [Kuen. assigns 
also 21 sq. to E]; Kitt., 3-6 = J or B d ); 14:5-7 in part, 9 partly, 10-14,19b,20 in 

part, 21b,24a,25b,27 in part, 30 sq. (Well., 5sq., -DHlfD ftjm i* 1 10,11- 

14,19b,20 [reading JIN fjyfT ‘Wl *]£TT Wl, 21 [exc. first and last 

clauses], 24sq.,27 (exc. first clause], 30sq.; Jiil., 5sq.,10 [to "fKDJ* H sq.(?),13 sq., 
19b~21a3,24sq.,27 [from 28b,30sq.; Kuen., like Dill, and Jiil., exc. 19sq. 

= E; Kitt., 5sq.,9ax [to OftnftNL 10 [to fttfE)], 11-14,19b-21aa,24sq.,27a3b, 
30sq.); 16:3 partly, 4sq.,15a,19sq. in part, 21,25-30,35a [all, however, removed 
from before Num. 11, and worked over by B or K d ] (Jiil. and Kuen., no trace of J 
or E in 16 [Jiil. gives the following verses in 15 to J: 20 sq. (of which 1-18 is an 
elaboration, incorporated by B d ), then 22-25a,27 (19 = B, 25b sq. = B d )] ; Well., 

16:4 sq.13b-16a,18 partly, 19-21,27-30,35b [l-S,9-13a,l6b-l8a,22-26,31-35a = 

P2; all the rest = B]; Kitt., ch. 16 belongs before Num. 11:4; and 4sq.,14-16, 
18b-21,27-30(?),S5b = J); 17:2,7 (Well., lb-7 in part, (15sq.(?)); Jiil., 3sq., ftp 

’WISP’ pDN* in 5a, rO^nf) in 5b, TjJfTT • • ■ • WT iQ 6a,6b,8-13,3 5,16a 

[reading OJJ (= standard) for CD) [14,16b = R a ]; Kuen., “foreign element” in 

2-7 = J(?); Kitt., Ib3,2, ^ in 5, ■ ■ ■-'tin in 6, and 7 = J; 

vs. 8-16 = E); 18 has a few doubtful traces, which are, however, neglected in 

III., p. 624. 
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3. SYNOPSIS. 

“ Moses commands unleavened, and prohibits leavened, bread to be eaten for 
seven days in the month of Abib, to commemorate the hasty exodus; while all 
first-born males are to be consecrated in commemoration of the last plague in 
Egypt.—Yahweh leads the people by a cloud, in the daytime, and by a pillar of 
fire in the night.—The king of Egypt, on learning that the people have run away, 
pursues them with an army. At his approach, the children of Israel are fright¬ 
ened, and cry to Y ahweh. They also blame Moses for bringing them into the 
wilderness—to die. But he assures them that they see the Egyptians for the last 
time: ‘ Yahweh will fight for you V Thereupon the cloudy pillar takes its station 
between the hostile forces. In the night a strong gale sweeps over the sea, 
making it dry. At dawn, Yahweh appears in a pillar of fire and cloud, and the 
Egyptians, perceiving his presence, flee into the receding sea, where Yahweh 
destroys them. The signal deliverance inspires Israel with reverence for Yahweh, 
and with trust in him and Moses.—[*Eood is provided for the hungry nation from 
heaven daily, except on Eriday, when they receive a double portion. They call 
the heavenly bread manna. They are ordered not to leave any over night; some 
disobey, and it spoils. They gather it every day, except on the Sabbath, which 
Yahweh has given them for rest; hence, he provides double on Eriday; this 
keeps well for the Sabbath. They have this manna for forty years.]—Now, the 
people quarrel with Moses, demanding water to drink. Moses rebukes them as 
tempting Yahweh, hence the place is named Massah and Meribah 


3. LANGUAGE. 


l) Old Words. 

(1) mrr (IS :3,5,6,8,916,S1; 

14:10,13,14,81,24,25,30,31 bis; 10:4,25,28,29; 17:2, 
Ibis: cf. also the following [given in the analy¬ 
sis to E(?)]: 15:1,3 bis, 6 bis, 11,16,17,18,21,25 bis, 
26 bis; 17:4,5,14,15,16Ms; 18:1,8 bis, 9,10,11). 

(3) mjD (13:8). 

(3) Hpm Y (13:9). 

(4) ptob (13:9; 10:4,33). 

(5) rW-HD (13:14; 14:6,11). 

(6) Wp (os verb) (13:15). 

(7) Jin (13:15). 

(8) p-by (18:15; 10:29). 

(9) llh (14:5). 

(10) YIpH (= approach) (14:10). 

an mry mi (i4:io). 

(12) pJ)V (14:10,15). 

(13) Sin (14:12). 


(14) DHp (14:21). 

(15) (14:24). 

(16) niOD (in HIph'il) (10:4). 

(17) mi (10:20,24). 

(18) (10:28). 


2) New Words. 

(1) nmy no (13:3,14): of. 20:2 [=E]; also 
Deut. 5:6; 6:12; 13:11, etc. 

(2) Ehnn (13:22): of. 33:11; Josh. 1:8. 




(3) (14:7; 15:4 [= El). 

(4) noj (15:25 [=E]; 16:4; 17:2,7048): of. 
Gen. 22:1 L=E] ; Ex. 20:20; Num. 14:22(?); also 
many times in Dent. 

(5) niK - *!# (16:28); ef. Num. 14:11 bis; Josh. 
18:3. 

(6) nn: (13:17 [=E],21): cf. Gen. 15:13; 24: 
27,48; Ex. 32:34; Num. 23:7; Deut. 32:12. 


♦This passage belongs, according to Dill, and Kitt., before Nu 
enclosed here in brackets. 


11:4. 


It is therefore 
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, - 3) Bare Words. 

&) T-pjh (18:3; 14:16). 

(2) HD B’ D’D’D (13:10): found also in Judg. 
11:40; 21:19, and in 1 Sam. 

(3) (13:12): cf. Dent. 7:13; 28:4,18,51. 

• * 


(4) (as verb) (18:13): of. Dent. 21:4,7. 

(5) niDDlD (18:16): cf. Deut. 6:8; 11:18. 

(6) (masculine) (16:20). 

(7) n®*! (16:24) (nowhere else in Hex,). 

(8) niu?M pK (16:35). 


4. STYLE. 


[J and E are considered together, so far as they are alike. E’s peculiarities 
will be pointed out in their proper place.] 

It is 

1) Full of Anecdotes and Stories: (1) Moses takes along Joseph’s remains (IB: 
19 [=E]); (2) Miriam celebrates (15:20sq, [= E]); (3) Marah and its water (15: 
23-26 [= E]); (4) some try to leave manna over night, and the result (16:19 sq.) ;* 
(5) the rock of Horeb (17:5 sq. [= E]); (6) the battle with Amalek (17:8-16 [= E]); 
(7) Jethro’s visit (18 [= E]). 

2) Characterized by Funs: (1) “Marah,” because its water was bitter (15:23 
[E]); (2) “manna,” for they know not what it is (16:15); (3) “Massah and 
Meribah,” “because of the striving of the children of Israel, and because they 
tempted the Lord” (17:7); (4) “ Gershom,” “for he said, I have been a sojourner , 
etc.” (18:3 [=E]); (5) “ Eliezer,” “for he said, The God of my father was my 

help ” (18:4 [= E]); (6) 'OynW , because (?)t (17:16 [= E]). 

3) Vivid: in that (1) conversation describes the facts: (a) Israel’s extreme 

terror at the approach of Pharaoh’s host is given in the questions, “ Because there 

were no graves in Egypt hast thou taken us away to die in the wilderness ?” etc. 

(14:11 sq.); (b) contrast with this the serenity of Moses, “ The Egyptians whom 

ye have seen to-day, ye shall see them again no more forever,” “ the Lord will 

fight for yon, etc.” (14:13sq.); (c) the Egyptians exclaim, “Let us flee from the 

face of Israel, etc” (14:25b); (d) Jethro’s enthusiastic doxology expresses his deep 

joy (18:10 sq. [=E]); (e) a discusssion between Jethro and Moses prepares us 

for the former’s advice (18:14b-18, and 19-23 [=E]); (2) the emphatic infinitive 

is used, as (a) (18:19 [= E]); (b) Tpfl* (#*2.); (c) 

HJO (15:1,21 [= E]) ; (d) jflDEWl VDI# (15:26 [= E]); (e) flflD HflO (17:14 
[= E]); (f) (18:18 [=E]); (3) it describes scenes: (a) the smiting of 

the rock (17:5sq. [=E]); (b) Moses praying (17:10-12 [==E]); (c) Moses meeting 
his father-in-law (18:6-8 [=E]); (d) Moses on the judge’s bench (18:13 [= E]). 

4) Prophetic (= giving religious instruction). Every story has a great truth 
to teach, for example, (1) those who have faith in God remain calm in calamity 
(14:13sq.); (2) those who do God’s will need fear no evil (15:26 [== E]; (3) the 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much (17:11-13 [== E]); (4) we are to accept 
right instruction even from an enlightened heathen (18:19-26 [= E]). 


* Unless otherwise indicated, the material belongs to J. 
t This emendation of the text is very plausible, for many reasons. 
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6. MATERIAL. 

Note: (1) J’s material which resembles P has been considered on pp. 243 sq.; 
(2) the rest will be compared and contrasted under E’s “ material,’ 5 pp. 250 sq. 

0. THEOLOGY. 

[Both prophets are here considered, so far as they agree.] 

1) God is near to the people: (1) he leads them personally (18:17sq. [= E]; 
18:21 [== J]); (2) he fights for them (14:14,25 [= J]; 14:24b,26a [= E]). 

2) Sacrifice exists before the formal founding of the theocracy: (1) Moses 

builds an altar to commemorate the victory over Amalek (17:15 [= E]); (2) Jethro 
offers up an and to God, and Aaron and the elders partake of the 

religious feast (18:12 [= E]). 

3) J records the institutions of (1) the feast of unleavened bread (18:3-7); (2) 
the consecration of the first-born males (18:11-15); (3) the Sabbath (10:29). It is 
worthy of notice that these are not given directly as laws, but rather as national 

institutions to commemorate historical events. “ Remember, 57 says Moses, “ you 

% 

left Egypt in haste, and so let no leaven be eaten 55 (13:3); “Because God slew 
every first-born in Egypt, therefore do I sacrifice all that opens the womb, etc. 55 
(13:15); “Eor this reason does God give you a double portion on Eriday, that ye 
may rest on the Sabbath 55 (16:29). 

4) God uses natural means to accomplish his ends: (1) the east wind (14:21b); 
(2) a saccharine (?) tree (15:25 [= E]). 

5) According to E, the officers of the theocracy were elected (1) before the law 
was given; (2) by the advice of a heathen priest (18:21-26). 

O. Element of E. 

1. YERSES ASSIGNED. 

13:17-19 (so all; but Jill, excepts 17aa [= R d ]; and Kuen. adds also 21 sq.); 
14:5-7 partly(?), 15sq. in part, 19a,20 in part, 24 partly, 25a (Well., 3sq. [exc. 

p 7,8a, Yrm ■ • • •‘po ia 9 > 10a > pyitn no ^ i5,i6-i9a, last 

clause of 20(?),21ac,22sq.,26,27aK,28 sq.; Jill., 7,10b3 [from Ipytf’U 16 partly, 19a, 
21axb,22,26(?),27as [to O’HL 28a; so Kuen., but adding 19b,20; Kitt., 7,9a*,16, 
19a,22a); 15:20sq,,1-19,22-26 [27 = J?2] (Well., 1-21 incorporated by Ed; 22-25 
and 27 = perhaps E [26 = R d ]; Jill., 2-18 = E d , hut see under J; [22-25a,27 = J; 
25b,26 = Rd]; Kuen., 20 sq. [1-18 and 19 may he J], 22-26 [26* = Rd]; Kitt., 22-25 
[26 = E a ]); 17:3-6,8-16 (so Kitt,, excepting parts of 5sq. [— J], and reading “)pQ 
for in 6 ! Well., lb-7 [la and traces in 2-7 are from another source], 8-16(?) 

[especially are 15sq. doubtful]; so, practically, Kuen.; Jill., lb,2, ♦JS 1 ? "0,1^ 

•no - • • .-|ooi oyn in 5 > gwpq p tppv oyn- ■ • -nom in 6 > 7 dto 

6 = gloss]); 18:1-27 [exc. 2b = E; and traces in 1,(5),9 sq. = J.—This story prob¬ 
ably misplaced.] (so, practically, all; but Kitt. excepts also lb; Kuen. thinks it is 
all recast by Ed; Jill, makes it to follow immediately 17:7). 
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2. SYNOPSIS. 


“ When Pharaoh dismisses the people, God leads them not by way of P hili stia, 
though (?) that is the nearest route, fearing that they might return to Egypt, if they 
should encounter an enemy. So God causes them to go around to the Red Sea, by 
way of the wilderness; although they were well armed. Moses takes Joseph’s 
remains with him, in accordance with the solemn charge of Joseph to his brothers. 
—Pharaoh, regretting that he has allowed the people to go, pursues them with a 
large army. God tells Moses to act rather than pray. God’s angel shifts his post 
from the van to the rear of the camp, and throws the Egyptian army into con¬ 
fusion by removing the wheels from their chariots. Then Miriam, at the head of 
a female choral procession, celebrates Pharaoh’s destruction with a song of tri¬ 
umph ; while Moses and the people sing a hymn of praise and victory to him who 
is ‘glorious in holiness, and who doeth wonders. 5 —-Prom the Red Sea, they wan¬ 
der in the desert of Shur for three days without water. On reaching Marah, they 
find water, but it is bitter. The people complain; Moses prays, and God* points 
out a tree which sweetens the water. Moses impresses upon them the necessity of 
obedience. [At Rephidimf] they are again without water, and again complain. 
In answer to Moses 5 prayer, God* says, 4 Lead the people to the rock of Horeb, 
where I await thee, and smite it with thy rod, and water will come forth. 5 It is 
done.—Amalek then comes and offers battle to Israel. Moses sends Joshua, with 
selected warriors, into the field; while he himself, accompanied by Aaron and 
Hur, ascends to the hill. The hands of Moses, uplifted all day (in prayer(?)), 
decide the fate of the struggle in favor of Israel, and Joshua gains the victory. 
Moses is ordered to record the event, and to impress it on Joshua that Amalek is 
to be blotted out. And he builds an altar to commemorate the victory. [Jethro, 
Moses 5 father-in-law, visits the camp, bringing Moses 5 family. After some 
friendly conversation, the ‘priest of Midian 5 offers sacrifices to God, and Aaron as 


well as the elders partake of the sacrificial feast. Hext day he advises Moses to 
appoint officers, who shall assist him in the arduous duties of governing the 


nation. The plan is adopted, and Jethro returns to his country.!] 55 


3. LANGUAGE. 


I) Old Words. 

(1) (18:37 bis, 18,19; 14:19; 17:9; 18:1,5, 

13 bis, 15,10,19 bis, 21,33). 

(3) |3 (13:17). 

(3) Dm [= repent! (13:17). 

(4) nm (14:16; 17:5). 

(5) Sm (15:13). 

(6) m (15:14). 


(7) *?rDJ (15:15). 

(S) (15:23). 

(9) pyy (15:35; 17:4). 

(10) (15:25,26 bis; 17:12,14; 18:21). 

(11) (15:26: 18:24). 

(12) jW [in HlphUl] (16:26). 

(13) HT HD 1 ? (17:3). 

(14) :nn (i7:6). 


* Tahweh in the text. 

i This has to he supplied from another source. 

$ The proper place of this story is uncertain: it prohahly belongs after 88:11* 
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(15) ....S# 3*1 (17:9; 18:14). 

(16) n^TD ’(1705). 

a?) YlSl (17:16). 

(18) SflK (18:7). 

(19) fliop 1 ? (18:7). 

(20) mjnS W'K (18:7,16). 

(31) VjfH (18:4,8,9,10 ibis). 

(23) TYniR SjJ (18:8). 

(33) □!....DJ (18:18). 

2) New Words. 

(1) D^Dn (13:18): cf. Josh. 1:14; 4:12. 

(2) KD2f\l7:8 6te: cf. Deut.* 8:15; 28:48; 29: 

19. 


(3) (17:6 bis): cf. Num, 23:9; Deut.* 8: 
16; 82:13, etaZ.; Josh. 5:2,3. 

(4) nm (18:21): cf. 24:11; Num. 24:4,16. 

(5) nVnn (15:20): of. 82:19. 

(6) Sll (15:8): of. Num. 24:1: Deut.* 82:2. 

3) Babb Words. 

(X) mUDD (14:26). 

(2) J31S (14:25).+ 

(3) priD (16:25).+ 

[Note:—The numerous poetic expressions 
found in “Moses’ Song*,” are omitted, since 
they are hardly illustrative of ordinary pro¬ 
phetic diction.] 


4. STYLE. 

[Cf. under J, pp. 9-11.] Of E’s peculiarities we.note the following: (1) the 
use of “the angel of God” (14:19a); (2) a fondness for “three-days’ journeys” 
(15:22); (3) the name of Moses’ father-in-law, * * * § nj"V (18:1,2,5,6,9,10,12). 


5. MATERIAL. 

[J and E are here compared and contrasted.] 

1) Single accounts: There are, in fact, only two stories which clearly show the 
traces of editorial combination in the prophetic material; otherwise, the narra¬ 
tive is from one or the other source. (1) Erom J, we have the account of (a) the 
institution of the feast of Mazzoth (13:3-10); (b) the consecration of the first-bom 
(13:11-16) [both of which are explicitly connected with the stories of the “last 
piague in Egypt,” and the “ hasty exodus,” as recorded by the same author in 
previous material (Ex. 11:4-8; 12:29 sq.; 12:34,89)]; (c) the gift of the manna 
and the Sabbath (16 ,% combined with E). [Eor E’s version of the manna story, 
cf. Num, 11:7-9; (also 21:5, where ^p^pH Off? * s usually interpreted to mean 
manna); but the Sabbath is, according to E, given at Horeb (20:8 sq.)]. (2) Erom 
E come the following events: (a) the taking along of Joseph’s remains (13:19), 
reminding us of Joseph’s testament (Gen. 50:24sq.); (b) the battle with Amalek 
(17:8-13); (c) Jethro’s visit (18)—all of which are marked by the prevailing name 
of (3) Ch. 15 belongs properly, as Jill, claims, to J, as can be seen by 

the invariable use of Hin* (fifteen times in all, not counting v. 19, which is 


* While the Deut. passages are neither J nor E, they are still prophetic, and may be loosely 
cited. 

t Nowhere else in Hexateueh. 

$ J’s account, however, belongs probably before Num. 11:4, where the subject will be more 
fully treated, 

§ The presence of niiT in some verses of ch. 18 is more easily explained by supposing it to 

be the work of R than on any other theory; as, e. g., 1) that is only used in the mouth of 

Heathen; (but Jethro, the Gentile nses HIST in vs. 10sq., while Moses, the supposed narrator, 
uses mostly DTlhtt); 2) that nirr is distinctly the name used in connection with God’s dealings 
with Israel; (but 17:1ais decidedly against this). We find also other traces of R in vs. l,9sq. 
[Cf. Dill., II., p. 184. J 
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clearly the work of E in an effort to harmonize P with the prophets); besides, 
v. 10a naturally refers to J’s statement in 14:21, and v. 5a connects with J’s por¬ 
tion of 14:27. Yet vs. 13-17 betray a late hand, of one to whom not only the 
settlement in Canaan was a matter of the past (note the perfect of all the principal 
verbs), but also of its establishment as a “holy habitation” (v. 13), “the moun¬ 
tain of God’s inheritance, and the place of the sanctuary.” Hence the name 
mrr ma Y also be due to this later hand; and if, as Dill., etc., claim, E is the 
earliest of the prophets, we may assume that the original song (bearing undoubted 
signs of antiquity) existed first in his document. One thing is certain: P had 
nothing to do with it. 

2) Duplicates and differences: (1) In the account of Pharaoh’s disaster, we note 
(a) that Israel’s guide shifts his position from the van to the rear of the camp (E = 
14:19a; J = 19b); but this guide is, according to E, the “ angel of God ” [so char¬ 
acteristic of E], but according to J the “pillar of cloud” (consistent with his 
statement in 13:21 sq.); (b) the confusion of the Egyptians is due, according to J, 
to the appearance of Yahweh in the “ two pillars ” (14:24a), but according to E, 
to the removal of their chariot wheels (by the angel) (14:25a). (2) In the story of 
Meribah (17:2-7) we note (a) v. 3 is a clumsy repetition of v. 2; but (b), according to 
J, Moses rebukes the people’s demands (v. 2b), while according to E, he prays for 
water (v. 4); (c) the name (HDHDI HDD) only appropriate to the terms used 
by J in 2b; (d) while there is no connection between the whole story and 17:1 
(= P), we may well suppose with It that the event took place at Rephidim 
[cf. v. 8]. 

Remark: The comparison of this composite prophetic account of the “waters 
of Meribah” with P’s version of the same event (Hum. 20:1-13), will be deferred 
till we reach that point. 

6. THEOLOGY. 

[Cf. under J., p. 248,] There is nothing characteristic of E, except, perhaps, 
“ the angel of God,” acting for him (14:19a). 


XX. EX. 19:1-34:35. 

[Subjects: (1) Arrival at Sinai, and preparations for the covenant; (2) the 
Decalogue; (3) the “ book of the covenant(4) the covenant of blood; (5) minute 
instructions for the construction of the Tabernacle and its furniture; (6) the 
golden calf; (7) reconciliation through Yahweh’s grace; (8) Moses’ halo.] 


A. The Element of P. 

1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 


Kitt 


iil. [whose analysis of V 2 ends here]; Well., 1,2a; Kuen.,2a(?) 
P 3 ]); 24:15-18a [to pjft"?] ( so Well, and Kuen.; Kitt., 15b~18 
a fragment, 1 sq., 9-11]); 25:1-31:17 (so all) ; 82:15a(?) (so none) 


34:29-35 (so all). 
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2. SYNOPSIS. 

“Proceeding from Bephidim, the children of Israel arrive in the wilderness 
of Sinai, in the third month after the Exodus. Moses ascends the mountain, 
covered with a cloud, where God’s glory dwells like a consuming fire. On the 7th 
day, Moses is permitted to enter the cloud, where he receives elaborate instruc¬ 
tions and models for the building of the Tabernacle and its furniture, and for 
Aaron’s vesture. At the end of this interview, he receives the two tables of the 
law. When Moses comes down from the mountain his face shines in so peculiar 
a way that the people are afraid to come near; but he explains to them all that 
God has commanded him, and then puts a veil on his face.” 

3. LANGUAGE. 

1) Old Wokds. (3) JTJft (81:18; 32:15; 84:29). 

(1) mrr (24:16,17; 84:32,34). (S4:31). 

(2) mrr tod (24:ie,i7). 

Remark.— The long section of 25:1-81:7, which properly belongs to the 
Priestly Code , will not be considered here, except in its historic connection. 
Hence, its vocabulary and style, though they illustrate P’s characteristics in many 
and striking points, are entirely omitted. 

4 . STYLE. 

Brief as P’s historic material is (only twelve short verses), we note 

1) Pates: (1) “ In the third month” (19:1); (2) the cloud covers the moun¬ 
tain for “ six days ” (24:16); (3) Moses is called “ on the 7th day ” {ibid.). 

2) Stereotyped phrases: (1) DIO (19:1); (2) (19:2a); 

(3) m tv “TOD (24:16,17). 

8) Repetition: (1) 19:1b is superfluous in connection with 2a; (2) 24:15a = 
18a; (3) 24:15b is included in 16a; (4) 84:29a, except first five words, is not needed. 

4) A systematic arrangement: (1) Just as creation led up to the Sabbath, the 
Deluge to the “law of blood,” and Abraham’s history to circumcision, so the 
Egyptian experience and Exodus bring us to the Law —the end and aim of the 
entire history of P; (2) this explains the scantiness of his material up to this 
point: it is in the legal chapters of Exodus and lumbers, and in Leviticus that 
P becomes prolific in substance and peculiar in style, where his characteristics are 
best illustrated; (3) the first laws have to do with the building of the Tabernacle, 
since from there the remainder are to be revealed. 

5. MATERIAL. 

« 

[Best given in the form of remarks.] 

1) Aside from the minute instructions about the Tabernacle (which occupy 
seven chapters), what P fails to record is more noteworthy than what he tells: 
he knows nothing about (1) the thunders of Sinai {his great revelation is to 
emanate from the Tabernacle (cf. 25:22; Lev. 1:1; ISTum. 7:89); (2) the nation’s 
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apostasy (it would hardly do to record so early an act of idolatry, and that, too, 
under Aaron’s vice-regency, and superintendence); (3) the “ten words” (the 
entire law is equally important and binding); (4) the “ covenant ot blood ” (since 
there are yet no altar and priests). 

2) The points of contact between P and the prophets are (1) Moses ascends 
the cloud-covered mountain; (2) where God manifests his presence; and (3) he 
receives some laws on two tablets; (4) while his return causes consternation 
among the people.—But note the following 

3) Differences: (1) According to the prophetic account, God appears in the 
cloud (J = 19:9; E = 20:21b); according to P, the cloud simply covers the moun¬ 
tain, while the nirr’ *rfi3 is distinct from it (24:16a), appearing as a burning 
flame (24:17a); (2) the laws received were, according to P, instructions about the 
Tabernacle (chs. 25-31); according to the prophets, the “book of the covenant” 
(E = chs. 21-23 ; J = 34:10-27); (3) the Tables contained, according to J and 

E(?), the Ten Words (34:28); according to P, the j“n^ (31:18a; 32:15a; 34:29); 

¥ * * 

(4) Moses’ return inspires fear, according to J and E, because of their insubordina¬ 
tion (J = 32:19bsq.; E = 32:26-28); according to P, because of his shining face 
(34:29b sq.). 

4) If the entire account of Sinai, as we find it, is from one author, it is 
decidedly strange (1) that Moses’ face had never shone before, in his many inter¬ 
views with God(?); (2) that the writer should make Moses ascend four times in 
succession, without descending once (24:9,13,15,18(?)) [repetition explains only the 
last two]; (3) that the writer should represent Yahweh choosing Aaron as his 
high priest (ch. 28), just about the time when Aaron is making the golden calf 
(32:4 sq.). 

5) The detailed discussion of the Tabernacle, with all that is connected there¬ 
with, belongs to the legal argument which is to be considered later.* 


6 . THEOLOGY OF P. 

1) The first step toward the establishment of the theocracy, is the building of 

* 

a sanctuary (25:8), and the inauguration of the Priesthood (28:1). 

2) He knows of no altars, till the altar is ordered (27:1); and of no sacrifices, 
before the priests are installed (ch. 29:1-37). 

3) Every detail about the making of the Tabernacle, its furniture, and even 
the priestly attire was directly communicated to Moses from Yahweh. 


regular services 


morning and evening sacrifices and incense) 


are instituted from the very beginning, and in all their details (29:38-30:10). 

5) It is only Moses (the law-giver) who is favored with a divine halo, and 
even he only in connection with the revelation of the laws (34:29-35, especially 
v. 34). 


* The reader is referred to Bill., II., pp. 269-273, for a very impartial statement. 
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6) Aaron and his family are especially pointed out as the priestly family (28:1 
41b; 80:30), which is forever to be hereditary (28:43b; 80:21b). 

B. Element of J. 

1. VERSES. 

19:8-6 in part, 9,11 partly, 13b(?),16 in part, 18 in part, 20-22,25 [23 sq. = E] 
(Well., 9a(?) [9b = R], parts of 10 sqq.(?),20-25 [exc. 23sq = B d ]; Jiil., 9a,ll,12(?), 
13a(?),15,16a,18,20-22,25 [3b-8,12(?),13a(?),23sq. = K d ; 9b = E]—no further traces 
of J to the end of ch. 24, where Jul.’s treatise closes; Kitt., 9a(?),llsq.,18,20sq.); 
[20:18 partly(?), 20 in part(V)] (Well., 23-26; Kitt. and Jiil. find no traces of J); 
(Well, alone gives chs. 21-23 (= the book of the covenant) to J, excepting the 
following interpolations: 21:23; 22:20-23,24 last clause, 30; 23:9b,22b-25a,31b-33 
[=Rd]; 23 = E; 23:17-19 is borrowed from 34:25sqq.; 23:4sq.,8 = early inter¬ 
polations); 24:1 sq.,7*,9sq.,11 sq. in part, 18b (Well., 3-8; Kitt., one of the three 
‘"irTiT’^N *"-f |yfo in 13-18, perhaps 15a is the one); 32:1-14,19-24,30-34* 

[35 = E] (Well., no J in 32; Kitt., 1-8 [9-14 = Rdj, 19,20(t>),21-24,30-34 [35 = E 
or E^); 33:1-5*,12-23* (Well., 1 sq.*,3a,12,14 [13,15-23 = Ed]; Kitt., traces in 
3b*sq.(?) and 12-23, especially in 19-23 [1-5 = E worked over by Ed; 12-23 = Ed, 
on a basis of J(?)]); 34:1-28 [10-27 removed by E from after 24:2. After 34:9 
followed originally 33:14-17, then 34:28. Vs. 11-26 are a mere extract from the 
Book of the Covenant]. (Well., 1-28 = an ancient version of the Ten Words, 
incorporated by R d , and interpolated by him as follows: from in v * 1 

to in v. 4, vs. 6-9, a great part of 10-13, and v, 24. The other inter¬ 

polations in 10-27 by which the original Ten Words [viz., I. = v. 14a, II. = 17, 
III.«18a, IV. = 19a, V. = 21a, VI. = 23, VII. = 25a, VIII. = 25b, IX. = 26a, 
X. = 26b] have been expanded, are a part of the code as it was when incorporated; 
Kitt., 1-5,10-27; also 28, but before 32:1 [6-9='Bd]. He thinks Well, may be 
right in seeing the original covenant in these verses; if so it would immediately 
follow ch. 19). 

[Note— EorKuen.’s analysis of J in this section, cf. Hebraica, July, 1888, 
p. 241,1ST. 116. In fact, he doubts whether J contributed anything to the Sinaitic 
Legislation, and the People’s Apostasy.] 

2 . SYNOPSIS. 

“....fin view of the people’s deliverance from the Egyptians, Yahweh 
desires to make them his peculiar nation. Accordingly, after due preparation, 
Yahweh appears on the third day, amidst fire and dense smoke, on Mount Sinai. 
Moses is summoned to ascend, and is instructed to warn the people and priests 
against coming too near. Moses descends to tell them [but they naturally keep 

^i . . . . 

* Mr. Bacon failed to assign this verse; Bill, gives it to J (= C). [Cf. Bill., II., p. 255 (about 
the middle of the page), and p. 257, line 11.] 

t J, according to the analysis, fails to tell us how they came to Sinai. 
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at a distance, overcome by fear.*] Though Aaron, his two sons, and seventy elders 
are permitted to go up and bow at a distance, Moses alone is permitted to approach 
to Yahweh (who makes a covenant to deal wonderously with the people, while 
they are required to keep certain laws and festivals, and particularly to serve no 
other god).f This covenant is committed to writing, on stone tablets. Aaron and 
the elders see God, but Moses alone remains forty days on the mount. The people, 
thinking that Moses will never return, command Aaron to make them a god, and 
the golden calf is the result. Aaron builds an altar, institutes a feast, and the 
people offer sacrifices. Yahweh informs Moses of the apostasy, and, in his anger, 
is determined to destroy the nation; but Moses interceding reminds him of his 
oath to the patriarchs, and he repents.—As Moses approaches the camp, in his 
anger, the tables (of the covenant?) fall from his hands and are broken. He 
utterly destroys the calf, rebukes Aaron, and makes the people realize the enor¬ 
mity of their sin; still again he pleads with Yahweh, who finally agrees to send 
his angel to lead them to the promised land, without granting, however, a com¬ 
plete pardon. Moses is puzzled, and asks for a more complete revelation of 
Yah web’s providential dealings. It is granted, and Yahweh appoints a special 
place, where Moses is to meet him next morning, with another set of stone-tablets. 
There he reveals to him his attribute of mercy as well as of righteousness. Moses 
makes a final appeal, asking Yahweh, as a personal favor, to go with them, and 
to pardon their transgressions. (This is also granted.!) Moses remains again 
with Yahweh for forty days, without food, and receives the ten words of the 
covenant, engraved on the new tablets.” 


3. LANGUAGE. 


1) Old Wobds. 

(1) mrr (19:3b,7,8 bis, 9 bis, 10,11,18,20 bis, 21 
22Ms; 24:1,2,3 [= E(?)] bis, 4a,5 [= E(?)], 12; 82: 
5,7,9,11,14,26 [= E(?)], 27 O E(?)], 29 [= E(?)], 80, 
31,33; 38:1,5,7 [=E(?)], 12,17,19,21; 84:1,4,5bis, 6 
three times , 10,14,23,24,26,27,28). 

(2) nny (19:5; 32:10,30,34; 88:5,13). 

(3) Sips (19:5). 

(4) Oltf (19:9; 34:10,11). 

(5) TDpD (19:9; 20:20 bis). 

(6) TV (19:11,14,18,20,21,25 ; 32:1,7,15; 88:5; 34: 

5,29 bis). 

(7) nv £= throw) (19:13 fete). 

(8) |£3 (19:21,22,24; 88:3: 34:12 bis, 15). 

(9) (19:22,24). 


(10) TS 1 ? (20:18). 

(11) pmD (20:18,21; 24:1). 

(32) DDtyn (24:4; 82:6; 84:4). 

(13) nhy (= to sacrifice) (32:6). 

(14) nSp {ibid.). 

(15) pTD (32:2,3,24). 

(16) mn (82:10,11,12,19,22). 

(17) IT! (32:12). 

(18) naiN (82:12; 88:16). 

(19) Dm (= repent) (82:12,14). 

(20) fiStlD (82:19). 

(21) 'SlK (82:30). 

(22) *0 (82:32; 38:13 his, 18; 84:9 bis). 

(23) nm (32:34; 32:14). 

(24) BTU (88:2; 84:12). 


* This is put in brackets, since Dill, is in doubt, whether 20:18,20 belongs to J or not. 
+ This comes from 34:10-27, which belongs, according to Dill., after 24:2. 

$ This statement comes from 88:14-17, which belongs, according to Dill., after 84:9. 
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(25) JVtP (88:4). 

(26) jn KVD (88:12,13 bis, 16,17; 84:9). 

(27) Ijm 5 ? (88:13). 

(28) N13K (88:16). 

(29) rh& (88:16). 

(30) pH (83:19 bis). 

(31) ....hp ay3 (88:21). 

(32) *T|y (38:21,22). 

(33) |UJ (34:2). 

(34) (34:7). 

(35) mniwrn rip (84:8). 

(86) (84:96i8). 

(87) rtna mu ( 34 : 10 , 12 , 15 , 27 ). 

(38) ^HD (84:8). 

(39) mhstt (84:10). 

(40) BH1 (84:11). 

(41) .... L ? imyn (84:12). 

(42) Dpn (34:20). 

(43) pS (84:25). 

(44) HI (34:26). 

2) New Words. 

[IVote.—As the prophetic narratives are prac¬ 
tically near their end, we cannot expect the 

4. STYLE OF THE PROPHETS. 

[J and E are considered together.] It is 

1) Easy and Flowing— This point is especially noticeable in this section, 
which is decidedly legal in its intent and content, but different in its tone and 
spirit from P: (1) the preceding history, elaborate, interesting and instructive as 
it may be, cannot be considered a mere introduction to the brief “book of the 
covenant; 77 (2) while the covenant at Sinai has an august, almost awful, dignity 
(infinitely more so than in P’s passing notice), it is not disproportionately treated 
when compared with other events, as the apostasy or reconciliation; (8) nor is the 
revelation at Sinai the climax of the narrative: it is an event, important indeed, 
but not the all-important one; and (4) it is surely not the culmination of the his¬ 
tory, since the succeeding events receive fully as much attention as this or any 
other one. 

2) Vivid, descriptive. —This also is the more strikingly illustrated in this sec¬ 
tion, since from the nature of the material we least expect it. We note (1) the 
picturesque scenes of (a) the nation trembling at the foot of the thundering, smok¬ 
ing, burning mountain; (b) the sinful nation, engaged in idolatrous orgies; (c) the 
repenting nation, watching reverently Moses 7 communion with God; (2) poetic 
phrases: (a) “ I hear you on eagles 7 wings 77 (10:4); (b) u let not a hand touch it 77 
(19:18); (c) u as the smoke of a furnace 77 (10:18); (d) “ a paved work of sapphire 
stone, and as it were the very heaven for brightness 77 (24:10); (e) “written with 




new words to be well Illustrated by succeeding 1 
aterial. Hence, what is noticed hereafter 
cannot he dogmatically asserted to he chorac- 
teristic of J and E; it simply shows the rich 
variety of their diction.] 

(1) (as verb) (19:18): nowhere else. 

(2) "inD (as adverb) (82:8): cf. Deut. 4:26; 7: 
4,22; 9:3,12 twice, 16; 28:20, 

(3) WW2 (= delay) (32:1): again only in Judg. 
6:28. 

(4) nbn (= pray) (82:11): nowhere else in 
Hex. 

(5) jritt (32:20): cf. Num. 11:8; Deut. 9:21. 

(6) . Iiyn mpj (83:22): only again in Isa. 2: 


21 . 


(7) SOS (34:1,4): of. Deut. 10:1,3. 

(8) (34:7): cf. Deut. 82:10; 88:9. 

(9) rwn nsipn (84:22): nowhere else in 


Hex. 
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the finger of God ” (31:18b); (f) u blot me out of thy book” (32:82); (g) “he did 
neither eat bread nor drink water ” (34:28); (3) the emphatic infinitive: (a) yjQ 

lyDtWl (19:5; 23:22); (b) JlDV DID (19:12); (c) if)” fTT, ^pD 

(19:13); (d) (IpJ* PfpJ (34:7); (4) traits of human nature: (a) the people prefer 
to have Moses speak to them (19:19); (b) Moses is late, and the people become 
impatient for a new leader (32:1); (c) in his anger, Moses breaks the tablets (32:19); 
(d) Aaron, in trying to exonerate himself before Moses, fails to tell the whole 
truth: instead of telling that u he formed it, and made it a molten calf” (32:4), he 
says, “ I cast it (the gold) in the fire, and out came this calf,” as if by chance 
(32:24); (e) Moses acts resolutely (32:26-29); (f) the penitents rise and remain 
standing, as Moses passes (33:8). 

3) Anthropomorphic: (1) the usual phrase of u Yahweh coming down” (19:11, 
18,20; 34:5); (2) in his anger, Yahweh is determined to destroy the people, then 
he repents , etc. (32:10,14); (3) the great argument used by Moses is that Yahweh’s 
reputation will suffer (32:12); (4) Yahweh speaks to Moses, “as one man to 
another” (33:11); (5) the whole presentation of Yahweh revealing his glory to 
Moses is very strange (33:18-23); (6) God is plainly visible (24:10,11), though, 
probably, not his face (33:20). 

4) Prophetic (= giving religious instruction); as before, every story carries 
with it a great truth. (1) Obedience to God is the ground of Israel’s supremacy 
over other nations (19:5); (2) the entire body of believers is to be a u kingdom of 
priests ” (19:6); (3) the great things emphasized on Sinai consist in the proper 
attitude toward God and man (20:1-17); (4) wherever God manifests his presence, 
there worship is proper (20:24); (5) God protects and blesses those who do Ms 
will (23:20-31); (6) the intercession of the righteous averts God’s anger (32:9-14); 
(7) God withholds nothing from those in whom he is well pleased (33:12-17); (8) 
God is compassionate, merciful and forgiving; but sin must be punished (34:6 sq.). 

5. MATERIAL. 

[To be considered under E; cf. pp. 260 sqq.] 

6 . THEOLOGY OF J AND E. 

1) Altars are to be erected of any material in any place where God reveals 
himself, just as heretofore (20:24sq.): Moses himself builds an altar (note the 
invariable absence of the article) at the foot of the mountain (24:4). 

2) Moses builds also twelve “pillars”* (one for each tribe), which are 
expressly forbidden both in Dent. (16:22) and in Lev. (26:l).f [Of. Gen. 28:18.] 

* The context clearly shows that they were made for religious purposes, since they are men¬ 
tioned together with the building of the altar, preparatory to sacrifices (24:4sq.). 

+ This is not the place for a fuller discussion of the subject (it must be deferred for the 
“legal argument”); it may, however, be remarked that 84:13 and 28:24 L=R{?)] only enjoin the 
destruction of heathen pillars,” but do not forbid the “ pillars.” 
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3) There is no special priesthood for sacrifice: (1) the whole nation is to be a 
11 kingdom of priests ” (19:6); (2) the “ yonng men” offer up the covenant sacrifices, 
at Moses’ own bidding (21:5); (3) Moses himself sprinkles the blood (which is the 
highest act in any sacrifice) (21:6,8); (4) Aaron is the one who makes the calf 
(82:4 = J), or at least is the cause of the apostasy (82:25 = E); (5) intercession 
and atonement for the sinful nation are made, not by a priest and propitiation, 
but by a prophet and prayer (82:11); (6) in the mind of the nation also, Moses (not 
Aaron) was God’s representative on earth; hence, in his absence, they clamored 
for another god (32:1). 

4) All throughout the account of the apostasy, the reciprocal treatment 
between God and Moses is one of intimacy and familiarity, if not equality: (1) 
God says to Moses, “ Thy people have corrupted themselves... .and now let me 
alone” (32:7,30); (2) Moses uses, “Why should the Egyptians say,” as an argu¬ 
ment (32:12); (3) Moses says, “If thy presence go not, carry us not up hence” 
(33:15). [Cf. also 3), p. 261.] 


C. Element of E. 
1 . VERSES. 


19:2b,3-8* 10-15,16 partly, 17-19* (Well., 2b,10-19 in part [3-8 = Rd] ; Jiil., 
2b,3a,10,14,16b sq.,19 [3b (from JOD**)), 8,9b,12(?),13a(?),23 sq. = Rdj; Kuen. (xv.}, 
10-19* [3b-8,13(?)=K<3] ; Kltt., 2b,3a, 10,13-17,19); 20:1-20* [9-11 = P 2 ], 21-26 

(Well., 1-19* [6,23, also fOD & 2, and “fU in 10 = 

Rd; v. 11 = B]; JiiL, 1,2a,3a,7a,8,12a,13-37a,18* 19,20* [2b,3b-6,7b,9sq.,32b,17b = 


expansions of the Ten Words previous and subsequent to incorporation in E; v. 11 


R], 24 [22 sq. 


Kuen. (xv.L 18-23 


R] 


[22b sq. 


R d ]; Kitt., 1-10,12-17 [exc. many interpolations of Rd, especially in 


1-10],18-26); 21-23, an ancient code incorporated by E [removed by R from after 


24:14], (The following interpolations by R should be eliminated: 22:20-23,24b, 
30 ; 23:13,35,23-25,31b,33) (Well., book of Covenant incorporated by J [for inter¬ 
polations, etc., cf. analysis of J]; Jul., book of Covenant (= 20:24-23:33) = E 
[exc. 22:19-26,27b(?); 23:4sq.(?) (7b as in LXX.), 8b,9b,10-12,14-19,22-33 = prin¬ 
cipally Rd]; Kuen. (xv.) says, It occupied originally the place of Deut., whence it 
was removed by Rd, who added the following interpolations: 21:16; 22:20-26; 
23:1-3,6-12,22b(?),23 sq.,25a(?),30-33, and perhaps others; [23:13 = R] ; Kitt., 21- 
23:1-7,20-22); 24:3,4 from p}*], 5sq.,8a,llsq. in part, 13sq. (Well., 13sq., 

inn “7K nm in 15, and 18 [exc. 18a# = P 2 ]; vs. 1 sq.,9,11 = E 2 ; Jiil., 3-8 
[lsq.,9,11 = P 3 ]. (Jiil.’s treatise ends here); Kuen. (xv.), 3-8 [exc. *"in!7 DCTH 
in 4 = R d ], belongs with the book of the Covenant (i. e., after ISTum. 32); 24:12- 
14* [in 14 read oyn for D^pm], 18b, followed Ex. 20:17, and they are “prae- 
prophetie” [so i., p. 242]; Kitt., 3-8,12-14 [reading 18b); 31:18b (so all); 

82:15 in part, 16-19ax,25-29 (Well., 1-6,15-21,35 [7-14,21-34 = Rd] ; Kuen., 1-6, 


4 
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15-20,21-24(?) [7-14,25-29 


> [7-14,25-29 = E 2 ]; Kitt., 15-20,25-29); 83:1-5 in. part [in 5, from 

, then “[nr TJlfT (Changed to plural forms)], 6* * * § , 


-7-11. (Well., 1-6 — [exc. parts of lsq., and 3 to the ’ 


J], 7-11; 


Kuen., fragments of 32:30-33:6; 33:7-11; 34:1,4,28b [so apparently in i., \ 8,1ST. 13, 
and in xy.; but cf. i., ? 13,1ST. 20, p. 245, and H. 25, p. 251, where it seems that 

all the above passages are secondary or tertiary , and only 24:1,2,9-11_33:7-11 

would thus form the u original 55 element]; Kitt., l-3a, [exc. interpolations of BA], 


5-11). 


2 . SYNOPSIS. 


44 ... .fAnd Israel encamped there (— at Horeb) opposite the mountain, and 
Moses ascended to God. In view of the solemn covenant that is to be made on 
the mountain, the people are cautioned not even to touch it. They are also 
instructed to wash themselves and their garments. On the third day, amidst 
thunder and lightning, Moses presents the people to God, at the foot of the burn¬ 
ing mountain, where God utters the Ten Commandments.t The people naturally 
keep at a distance; Moses alone approaches the dark spot where God is, and is 
ordered to emphasize to the people again the fact that no images are to be made 
in God’s worship, but altars (of earth or stone) are to be built in any place where 
God should vouchsafe his presence and blessing. Then he builds an altar (also 
twelve pillars for the tribes of Israel), and commissions the 4 young men 5 to offer 
up sacrifices, sprinkling half of the blood on the altar, and half on the people, and 
a feast completes the ceremonies of the covenants||— Leaving Aaron and Hur to 
manage the people’s affairs, Moses goes up with Joshua to the 4 Mount of God,’ 
where he receives a code of social, civil and religious laws, for the observance of 
which many temporal blessings are promised, especially the subjection of the 
promised land. [He also receives]!! tablets of stone written with God’s finger on 
both sides. Joshua calls his attention to extraordinary shouts from the camp. 
As he approaches, Moses discovers that, owing to Aaron’s mismanagement, the 
people have broken all religious restraint and are in a state of anarchy. He finds, 
however, the 4 children of Levi ’ still loyal, and orders them to quell the rebellion 
by the sword. Some three thousand of the people are killed. God** threatens 
them with complete destruction, and orders them to give up their ornaments, 
which they do. [-ftThis furnishes the money for the construction of the 4 Tent 


* Here* according to all critics, was originally E’s account of the building of “Tent of Meet¬ 
ing,” for which the ornaments of v. 6 were used. [Cf. Hebraica, July, ’88, p. 231, N. 69, N, B. 1 

t The formal statement of leaving Rephidim and going to Horeb is omitted in E. 

% These were originally ten brief phrases; thus the fourth was later developed hy P (vs. 9-11). 

§ This is probably the significance of the last two words of 24:11 [so Dill.]. 

II The entire sentence is from 24:4b-14, which belongs, according to Dill., before the Book of 

the Covenant. 

Ti This has to be supplied from another source. 

** Yahweh in the text. 

ft Here was originally the account of the building of the Tabernaole. 
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of Meeting. 7 ] Moses removes it far from the camp, and there the 6 cloudy pillar 7 
often meets him, and God converses with him face to face. As a sign of repent¬ 
ance, the people rise in their tents and look after Moses till he enters the tent, 
and at the descent of the cloudy pillar they prostrate themselves. Joshua, Moses 7 
servant, never leaves the tent. 77 


3. LANGUAGE. 

[j Vote .—The words of the “ Book of the Covenant 77 are omitted here.] 


1) Old Words. 

(1) DTlSK (19:3,17,19; 20:1,19,20,21; 24:11,18; 
81:18b; 82:16 twice). 

(2) p31 (19:11,16). 

(3) ....b (19:12). 

(4) ’ZtfK (20:2,5; 23:20; 32:18). 

(5) D'HJjJ rrOD (20:2). 

(6) D'ttfbtf (20:5). 

( 7 ) ion nwy (20:6). 

( 8 ) nm ( 20 : 10 ). 

(9) p-by (20:11). 

(10) pnb (20:12). 

(11) HD™ (20:12,24). 

(12) IDfl (20:16,17). 

(13) p (20:19; 23:29,33). 

(14) HD1 (20:20). 

(16) n*Opb (19:17). 

(16) PH (28:28,29,30,31). 

(17) JT 0 (28:31). 

(18) blpi ym (23:21,22). 

(19) nbj? (= sacrifice) (24:5). 

(20) nnn jtd ( 24 : 8 ). 

(21) D’tf (82:27). 


(22) (32:27; 88;11). 

(23) Jin (82:27). 

(24) :nin (83:6). 

(25) bna (88:7,8 three times, 9 bis 11). 

(26) trnn (88:8). 

(27) ETOn (88:11). 

■ If 

(28) m J (— forgive) (23:21). 

2) New Words. 

(1) Mp (20:5): of. 84:14 [= J]; Josh. 24: 
19; also Deut. 4:24; 5:9; 6:15. 

(2) b£ny (20:21): of. Deut. 4:11; 5:19. 

(3) JVTJ* (20:25). 

(4) mbyn* (= stairs) (20:26). 

(5) (as verb) (28:22). 

(6) (23:28): of. JoBh. 24:12; also Deut. 

7 : 20 . 

(7) (24:6). 

(8) jV (= tumult) (82:17): of. Mieah 4:9, 

(9) nVDfc/t (32:25): cf. f*Dty(?), Job 4:12; 26: 
14. 

(10) (38:4,5,6). 


4. STYLE. 

[Cf. under J, pp, 24 sq.] 

5. MATERIAL. 

[Both J and E are here considered and compared.] 

1) Duplicate statements: (1) 19:6b is an unusual r£sum6 of 3b (beginning fft); 
(2) 19:9b = 8b (3) 19:21 sq. are, in thought, a repetition of 12 sq.;g (4) 20:21a = 
18b; (5) 24:2a = 20:21b; (6) 24:3 has the same account as 19:7,8a; (7) 24:10a = 
llbK; (8) 32:25 is quite similar in thought to 19a3+21in both Moses considers 
Aaron the cause of the terrible state of affairs which he sees; (9) 33:6 = prac- 


* Nowhere else in Hex. 

+ *A.Tca% Xeydfievov. 
t See under 8) beZoto. 

8 R felt it, and introduced v. 23 to smooth over the difficulty; but Yahweh’s reply in v. 24 
hardly meets Moses* objections, and only increases the repetition. 
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made 


m 


[are they different 


transactions, or the same ?]; (11) 24:2b is surely superfluous after 19:12 sq.,21-25; 


same 


2) Differences: (1) According to JE, Moses goes up to God (19:3a); according 
to J, Yahweh calls down from the mountain (19:3btt); (2) 19:15b is not expressly 
found in the instructions given in vs. 10-13 (it may, perhaps, be implied in 
DfliJHpl s v - 10); (3) according to 19:13b [= E(?)], the horn-blast is the signal of 
God’s departure, “when the people may ascend to the mountain;” but in v. 16 


[ 


warning 


away from the mountain is given, according to E, three days before the Theophany 
(19:11-13); according to J, after Yahweh “ has come down ” (19:20-22) ;f (5) God 
promises to send his angel with his people, according to E (23:20), as an expres¬ 
sion of his favor;! hut according to J (32:34), as an indication of his displeasure 
(cf. Hum. 22:22); (6) Moses ascends to receive the law, according to J, alone 
(24:12+18b); but according to E, he takes Joshua with him (24:13); (7) accord¬ 
ingly, when the apostasy occurs, Moses learns about it from Yahweh, according 
to J (32:7); but in E’s account, Joshua calls his attention to the uproar in the 
camp (32:17); (8) in J, the people’s sin consists in the making of the calf (32:4- 
6); E refers to it as mere rebellion (32:25) ;g (9) hence, Moses’ action, on his 
return, is, according to J, to destroy the calf (32:20); but according to E, to quell 
the insurrection, by the aid of his clan (32:26-28); (10) in J’s story, the people do 
not put on their ornaments of their own accord, because they mourn over their 
lost favor with Yahweh (33:3b sq.); but in E’s account, they are ordered to remove 
them, as a penalty for their transgression (33:5sq.); (11) according to J, recon¬ 
ciliation is effected by Moses’ repeated intercession (32:11-13,31 sq.; 33:12-16; 
34:9); but according to E, by the people’s repentance, as shown by their ready 
surrender of their ornaments, and their reverent attitude toward the holy place 
(33:6-10); (12) the many points of difference in the two codes (21-23, and 34:30- 
26) are beyond the scope of this article, which is purely historical. 

3) Incongruities: (1) 19:3bN is strange after 3a; when Moses had gone up to 
God, Yahweh calls him from the mountain (note also the sudden, unaccountable 

change from D*iY7N to Ml IT); (2) 19:9b is meaningless as it stands, especially 
after 8b, and is best explained as having had c mginally a different connection; 
(3) 19:18 tells us that Sinai was all smoking, “because that Yahweh had come 
down ” (the perfect '"fy after the perfect , must be translated by a pluper¬ 
fect), and v. 19b adds that Moses was already conversing with God; but v. 20 


* Eor a full discussion of this point, cf. Dill., ii., p. 197. 

+ Of. Note 4 (= 8) on preceding page. 

$ It will be remembered that it is characteristic of this writer to speak of the angel as God’s 
representative, and to make no distinction between God himself and the angel. 

8 The Ephraimite could not very well condemn this calf as idolatry, in view of the worship at 
Beth-el [cf, 1 Kgs. 12:28sq.1. 
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starts out, in perfect ignorance of these statements, “And Yahweh came down, 
etc., and called Moses, etc.; 55 (4) 20:21a is not only a repetition of v. 18b3, but 
sounds very unnatural after Moses’ calming words in v. 20; (5) 20:21b informs us 
that “ Moses drew near to the thick cloud where God was 55 (it is, of course, on the 
top of the mountain [19:20a]); there , then, is Moses, while receiving the laws and 
promises enumerated in 20:22-28:33. What, then, does 24:1 mean, when it reads, 
“And unto Moses he said, Gome up to Yahweh, etc.? 5 ’ In fact, the phrase 

ftWB syntactically implies that what has gone before has not been said 
unto Moses just there and then ; (6) but having received this summons, it is diffi¬ 
cult to see why Moses should do so many things (enumerated in 24:3-8) before 
obeying it; (7) according to v. 9, he finally does as ordered in v. 1, and ascends; 
what then does v. 12a mean, reading, “And Yahweh said unto Moses, Come up 
unto me to the mountain, etc.? 55 (8) Why should there be so much guess-work on 
the part of Joshua and Moses (32:17 sq), when the latter was plainly told by 
Yahweh himself of the people’s apostasy (32:7 sq.)? (9) The massacre instituted 
by Moses (32:26-29) seems as cruel as it was unnecessary, after his action in v. 
20: if they submitted without murmur to have their idol destroyed, and to drink 
water in which its powdered remains were mingled, as a penalty [cf. Num. 5:17- 
22], why inaugurate a wholesale slaughter against an unresisting, penitent people ? 
(10) On the other hand, his gracious disposition the next morning (32:30-32) seems 
to be that of either another Moses or of another writer; (11) why the people should 
mourn so much at the announcement that Yahweh is going to send an angel to 
banish the Canaanitish tribes (33:2,4), which is almost an exact repetition of the 
original promise made before the apostasy (23:23), is quite inexplicable; (12) after 
Yahweh’s repeated assurance that “his presence” would accompany the people 
(33:14-17), Moses 5 prayer, in 34:9a, has no meaning. 

4) Traces of editorial combinations: (1) All the foregoing instances of (a) 
repeated material; (b) different presentations, and (c) incongruous statements— 
show clearly that two accounts have here been interwoven together; (2) on the 
other hand, there are no important omissions [as can be seen from the Synopses 

under J and E] ; (3) the only exception to the preceding remark is in the case of 

* 

the account of the “Tent of Meeting,” which is absolutely demanded before 33:7, 
and which B evidently omitted in favor of the fuller account of P; (4) the most 
striking feature of B’s work in this section is, however, the numerous misplace¬ 
ments of material; of these we note the more important: (a) 20:1 sounds very 
abrupt after 19:25, but it fits well after 19:19, where it belongs; (b) the introduc¬ 
tory verse, 21:1, is hardly appropriate, since the foregoing verses (20:23-26) are 
also laws; (c) 24:1 does not go well with 23:33; nor, in fact, with any of E 5 s mate¬ 
rial [cf. (5) under 3), above], but falls in with 19:25; (d) 24:3 is only appropriate 
immediately after some code [hence it is assigned after 34:10-27], but not after 
24:1 sq.; (e) the more detailed description of the Tablets (32:15b sq.) naturally 
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belongs with 31:18 [no writer could betray such a lack of sympathy with the 
serious subject in hand, as to stop for so passing a remark concerning Tablets, 
which play, at best, but a subordinate part in the story]; (f) it is difficult to con¬ 
ceive of a more abrupt transition, in the same paragraph, than is presented by 
33:7 [the article in clearly points back to something mentioned imme¬ 

diately before ; but even remotely (ch. 26), we have only instructions for the erec¬ 
tion of the Tabernacle, while the actual erection of the building did not take place 
till some nine months later [cf. 19:1; 21:18b, and 40:17]; (g) 33:12 has no possible 
connection where it stands, but evidently refers back to 32:34-33:4 [note especially 

the participle , as if Yahweh were just speaking]; (h) the answer in 33:14 

«« * 

does not meet the request of v. 13 [‘"p^rnflX JO M]; while it is just what 

is needed to satisfy 34:9a; (i) in like manner, 34:10-27 has no logical connection 
with what precedes [since it was not a covenant the people wanted: this they had 
(if the previous material is from the same pen); but Moses prays for Yahweh’s 
favor to be restored], but fits admirably before 24:3 [cf. especially 34:27 with 
24:4a and 7a]. 

Bemark .—After the foregoing array of facts, the question may well be asked, 
How could B (whoever he was) have done such work ? It can only be said that 
(1) the facts are here; and whether they are best charged to the original writer, 
or to a later editor, is for the reader to judge; (2) B’s task was a difficult one, and 
the wonder is not that he left some traces of his work, but that many ages, 
even though uncritical, have failed to discover them. 

6 . THEOLOGY. 

[Cf. under J, p. 258.] 


XXI. NUM. 10:29—17 :28.* 

[Subjects: (1) Invitation to Hobab to accompany Israel; (2) the clamor for 
flesh to eat, and the installment of the seventy elders; (3) Miriam’s leprosy ; (4) 
the twelve spies and their report; (5) the people’s rebellion, and Yahweh’s 
decree; (6) disastrous encounter with the Amalekites; (7) Korah’s insurrection 
and fate; (8) consequences of Korah’s punishment; (9) the blossoming staff.] 


A. The Element of F. 


1 . VERSES ASSIGNED. 


13:l-17a,21,25,26a,32 [to Klfll (so, practically, all)\ 14:1 sq. in part, 5-7,10, 
26-29,34-38 [27-34 show traces of Bf] (Well., 27sq.(?); Kuen. adds 3 and 30-33 
[26-38 expanded by B]; Kitt., gives all of v. 2, and adds v. 39 ; otherwise, all like 


Bill.); [15 


P*(so all )]; 16:1a,2-4 in part, 5-7 mostly 


8-11,16 sq.,24b,27a,32b 


Well 


B; last clause 


* Except ch. 15, which is assigned to the Priest Code. 
t Cf. Dill, III., pp. 78 sq. 


* 



t 
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of 7 was perhaps removed by E from from v. 3 (= E (?)]; Kuen,, 1 sq. in part, 3-7, 
13-15a,19-24,27a,35 pf? p flHp p liVt* p in v * ^ and vs. 8-11,16-18 == F3]; 
Kitt., 2-7a, 15a,(18), 19-23, and parts of vs. 24,26sq.,32-34[la,7b,8-ll,16sq.,(18),35 

= P 8 ]); 17:6-28*[l-5 = P 3 ] (so all). 


2 . SYNOPSIS. 


[“ The 4 Tabernacle ’ is elaborately constructed by Bezalel and Oholiab, and is 
erected for use on the first day of the second year. Yahweh’s glory fills the 


Moses 


Aaron and his four 


sons are installed as priests, but Hadab and Abihu offer incense with unconse¬ 
crated fire, and a fire from Yahweh consumes them. A month later, a minute 
census of the twelve tribes (Levi being excluded) is taken, and the nation is 
divided into four divisions, which are to have their quarters on the four sides of 
the Tabernacle, both when in camp and when on the march. The Levites also 
are numbered, and organized as a body-guard around the holy place. Twenty 
days later, they leave Sinai, and the organized 4 hosts’ move further in the wilder¬ 
ness.*] By Yahweh’s command, twelve men, one from each tribe, are sent to spy 
out Canaan. They return, after forty days, with an unfavorable report. The 
people grumble against Moses and Aaron. Two of the spies, however, stand by 
Moses and Aaron, and stoutly maintain that the country is 4 exceedingly good.’ 
The people wish to stone them; but Yahweh interferes, and decrees that none of 
that rebellious people (from the age of twenty and upwards) shall enter the prom¬ 
ised land : they are to die slowly within the next forty years, which they are to 
spend in the wilderness (a year for each day spent by the twelve). The spies, 
except Joshua and Caleb, die on the spot. How, Korah, with a band of 250 prom¬ 
inent men of the congregation, disputes the supremacy of Moses and Aaron over 
the laity. Moses suggests to them to test the matter by offering up incense (a 
priestly prerogative) next morning, when Yahweh will manifest his choice. At 
Korah’s instigation, the entire nation is present next morning at the Tabernacle. 
Yahweh wishes to destroy all, but Moses and Aaron interceding, the punishment 
is limited to the 250, who are consumed by a fire from Yahweh, [Eleazar, Aaron’s 
eldest son, is ordered to make plates from the censers of the rebels, and cover with 
them the altar, as a warning against Korah’s examplef]. Hext morning a reaction 
takes place: the people charge Moses and Aaron with having killed the 4 godly 
people.’ Again would Yahweh destroy them all; but Aaron, at Moses’ sugges¬ 
tion, hurries into the camp with a pan of holy incense, and by this atonement 
stays the plague which has already devoured 14,700 people. In order to settle all 


* This matter in brackets, is a brief summary of P’s historical connecting links scattered 
all through Ex. 85;I-Num. 10:28, where P’s narrative is again interwoven in the prophetic 
material. 

t This is assigned to P a . 
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doubts as to Aaron’s divine right to the high-priesthood, Yahweh orders the 
chief of each tribe to deposit a staff in the Tabernacle, Aaron being the represent¬ 
ative of Levi’s tribe. Next morning, as Moses enters the Tabernacle, he finds 
that Aaron’s staff had blossomed and produced ripe almonds. This staff is pre¬ 
served as a warning for future rebels. These events make a very deep impression 
upon the people.” 


3. LANGUAGE OE P. 


1) Odd Words. 

a) mrr (i3:i,8; i4:io,ii,i3,i4M8, 26 , 28 , 35 , 37 ; 

10:5,6 bU, 19,20,23,35; 17:1,3,5fcfe, 6,7,9,13,16,22,24, 
25,26,28). 

(2) jyjD pH (13:2,17a). 

(3) (13:2; 17:21 three times, 17). 

(4) rnrr hp (i3:3). 

(5) mp (13:26; 14:5,7). 

(6) 1ND IKD (14:7). 

(7) HlrT ‘TUD (14:10; 16:19; 17:7). 

(8) my wm (16:2). 


(9) jni (16:7,18; 17:11,12). 

(10) nny (= the law) (17:19,22,23,25). 

(ID piSf (17:20). 

(12) mDTO (17:25). 

(13) Hp (17:26). 

(14) pU (17:26,28). 

2) New Words. 

None, except those belonging strictly to P’s 
code (ch. 15). 


| 4. STYLE OE P. 

► 

■ 

< 

r 

| It is marked by 

1) Precision and exactness: (1) the “land of Canaan” is further described as 

! that “which Yahweh gives to the children of Israel” (13:2); (2) the names and 

t 

| patronymics of the spies are given (13:4-15); (3) “they spied out the land 4 from 

the wilderness of Zinunto Kehob to the entering in of Hamath’” (13:21); (4) 
the 44 tent of meeting ” is more fully designated by the phrase, 44 Where I meet 
with you” (17:19). 

2) Bepetition and verboseness: (1) 13:3b is unnecessary after 2b; (2) 13:16a is 
an expanded repetition of 4a; (3) 13:17a is not needed after 3a; (4) 13:26a is a 

! verbose expansion of 25a; (5) JlHii — fHNfl in 13:32b, and in 14:7b, is super¬ 

fluous; (6) 14:37 might easily be construed so as to avoid v. 36, which is gram- 
; matically without connection, and rhetorically unnecessary; (7) 16:5b adds noth- 

| ing to 5a, especially in connection with 7 an; (8) 17:3a, except fQfO 1 ?-WtT) > 

I (or ten words out of sixteen) are unnecessary after v. 2; (9) 17:6 (the longest verse 

in the section) is an elaborate repetition of 3b; (10) 17:15b = 13b; (11) 17:18b is 
superfluous after the full instructions in 17a; (12) a short verse like 17:26 (in fact, 
the first five words of it) could easily be substituted for v. 21 sq. (containing 
thirty-two words); (13) the last three words of 17:26 add nothing to the thought. 

3) Numbers and dates: (1) The spies return, at the end of forty days (13:25); 
(2) Korah’s party has 250 prominent adherents (16:2) { (3) in the plague, 14,700 die 

! (17:14); (4) not satisfied with telling us that each tribe is to furnish a staff, P 

characteristically sums up, every time he mentions the fact, that there were 
twelve staffs (17:17,21). 


f 

! 

i 

t 

i 

] 
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4) Stereotyped phrases: (1) ’"iftN 1 '? — flliT '"DTV* (13:1; 14:26; 10:20,23; 
17:1,9,16); (2) fy-tf (13:26; 14:5,7; 17:6); (3) at every trouble, “Moses 
falls on his face” (14:5; 16:4,22; 17:10). 

5. MATERIAL. 

We note 

1) Duplicates: Both tell (1) of the salient points touched by the spies (P = 
13:21; JE = 13:22sq.);f (2) of Caleb’s bringing a good report, and supporting 
Moses (E = 13:30; P = 14:6 sq.); (3) of Yah well’s oath (E = 14:23 sq.; P = 14: 
35); (4) of the forty years to be spent in the wilderness (J — 14:33 ; P = 14:34); 
(5) of Moses treating with those who oppose his authority (P = 16:3-7 ; J = 16: 
12-15); (6) of a signal punishment coming from Yahweh upon the rebels (J = 16: 
30,32a,33; P = 16:35). 

2) Differences: (1) According to P, the extent of the spies’ tour is emphasized 
(13:21) [this is in full accord with the writer’s cold, matter-of-fact history] ; but 
the prophets mention only those points which were the basis of their unfavorable 
report (cf. 13:22sq. with vs. 27sq, and 32bsq.); (2) according to E, Caleb alone 
contradicts the bad report of the other spies (13:30); but according to P, Joshua 
is the principal supporter of Moses, and Caleb is mentioned only with Joshua 
(14:6sq.); (3) consistently, in Yahweh’s decree, Caleb only is excepted, in E’s 
account (14:24); but P represents Joshua and Caleb as escaping the divine wrath 
(14:38) ;J (4) the forty years in the wilderness are, according to J, a punishment 
of the children, inevitably connected with the favor granted to the sinful genera¬ 
tion, not to perish immediately (14:33); but according to P, they are the punish¬ 
ment of the sinners: a drudgery of forty years in the desert, for the forty days 
spent by the spies (14:34); (5) according to P, Moses treats with Levites who 
aspire to priestly equality (16:5-7, especially 7b); but according to J, the party is 
made up of Israelites, dissatisfied with Moses’ leadership (16:12-15); (6) consist¬ 
ently, the terrible death comes to the rebels, according to J, to establish Moses’ 
divine mission (16:28-30); but according to P, to demonstrate the unfitness of the 
rebels for priestly service (16:6sq.,18,35); (7) consistently again, the death, 
according to J, is merely a strange phenomenon, showing Yahweh’s direct inter¬ 
ference and his displeasure (16:30); but according to P, it is directly connected 
with the presumptuous attempt at sacrifice (16:35) [cf. Lev. 10:1 sq.]. 

3) Incongruities: (1) J makes the ark of Yahweh’s covenant go before the 


* Here, as •well as in other points of diction and style, ch. 15, though very rich in P’s charac¬ 
teristics, is omitted. 

t That vs. 23 sq. are not a mere expansion of v. 31, is seen from the fact that v. 33 begins 
anew with . Cf. also Differences: (1) below. 

$ It is interesting to notice that J, having both names, mentions Caleb first (14:30); and thus 
R found it easier to combine P with J (both of whom agree at least in mentioning both men) 
rather than with E [cf. 14:0-9 (where 8 sq. are attached to P’s account), and 14:36-38 (where J’s 
part, vs. 38,30-33, are interlaced in P’s material)]. 
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people (at a distance of three days ahead of the camp, 10:33b); but cf. P, Hum. 
2:17; 10:13-17; (2) 12:16 contradicts 10:12 (in fact, 10:33; 11:3,35 also refute the 
idea of one station between Sinai and Paran); (3) 11:29 would naturally come 
after v. 35; here it has no connection; (4) if the leaders of the rebellion against 
Moses were Korah and Dathan and Abiram, then these latter are included in 

16:5 and 6; but v. 7b is decidedly against this, if only one man was a 
Levite; (5) also Moses 7 sending for Dathan and Abiram (v. 12) is very strange, 
after the satisfactory arrangement of vs. 5-7; (6) the greatest difficulties, how¬ 
ever, are found in 10:23-35; (a) in v. 24, the order comes for the people to depart 
“ from the tabernacle of Korah, Dathan and Abiram ; 77 but Moses goes only to 
the last two , “ and tells the people to turn away from the tents of these wicked 
men 77 (vs. 25sq.); (b) in 27a, again all three are mentioned; but in 27b, Korah is 
omitted again; (c) the sentence pronounced in vs. 28-30, naturally refers only to 
Dathan and Abiram [cf. 27b]; but in 32b Korah reappears again [in such a way, 
however, as clearly to show that even 32a does not refer to him*]; (d) vs. 32-34 
surely give the impression that the whole trouble was over: everything pertaining 
to the rebels was swallowed up in the earth; but v. 35 remarks, passingly as it 
were, that a “fire consumed the 250 men that offered the incense. 77 [In fact, the 
250 men are entirely lost sight of in this section, until we reach the last verse.] 

4) Conclusion: All the preceding facts show not only (1) that 11 has combined 
various documents, but also (2) that he has occasionally inserted harmonizing 
glosses and verses. 

6 . THEOLOGY OF P. 

1) He lays so much stress on the fact of Yahweh’s indorsement of Aaron’s 
sole claim to the priesthood, that (1) more than two-thirds of his material is given 
to it (chs. 16 sq.); (2) four distinct events are related, all bearing on this point: 
(a) Korah’s company is destroyed by fire (ch, 16); (b) the remains of their censers 
are spread on the altar (17:1-5 = P 3 ); (c) a plague destroys many of Korah’s sym¬ 
pathizers (17:6-15); (d) Aaron’s blooming staff finally settles the matter (17:16-26). 
[That all these have their desired effect is shown in 17:26 sq.]. 

2) Yahweh’s punishments are direct: (1) The evil spies are stricken down 
“before Yahweh” (14:27); (2) a fire “from Yahweh” consumes the 250 men 
(16:35); (3) the plague among the people is “the wrath gone out from before 
Yahweh 77 (17:11b). 

3) The main activity of Yahweh, especially the theophanies, are at the 
Tabernacle: (1) Yahweh’s appearances are invariably in or near the “ijno Six 
(14:10; 16:19; 17:7); (2) Korah’s party comes there to learn of Yahweh’s choice 
(16:18sq.); (3) the miracle of the transformation of Aaron’s staff occurs in the 

myn vnK 

* For if orrra-mi DUN includes Korah and all his possessions, then 32b is wholly mean¬ 
ingless. 
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4) Atonement for the nation’s sin is effected (1) by Aaron; (2) by burning 
incense; (3) with fire obtained from the altar (17:11; cf. Lev. 16:12). 

B. Element of J. 

1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

10:29-32,33b,35 sq. [then comes J’s portion of Ex. 16] (Well, adds v. 34; Kuen. 
and Kitfc. only 29-32 [Kitt., like Dill., puts here Ex. 16 in part]); 11:4-6,10* * * § 

[except hkd mrv tpt inn = E], 11-29 [the two stories of the murmuring for 
flesh, and of the appointment of elders originally separate, were united byB] 
(Well., 1~3(?),4-6, 10ab3, 11-13,23,10bK,30-35; Kuen., 4-13,15,31-33 in part, 34* 
35,* [18-24a,31-33 mostly =B<a (JE)]; Kitt., 4-6,10-29 [or 24-29 = B<*]); 12:2, 
4sq. and 9 [all in part], 6-8 mostly,^ also other traces (so none ); 13:17-20 partly 
[cf. E], 22,27 sq. (Well., 19 or 20,22 or 23,27-29 ; Kuen., no trace of J in chs. 12- 
16; Kitt., 17b-19,22,27-29*); 14:1b,2 in part, 3 sq.(?),8 sq.,28(?),30,31-33 in part,(?)f, 
39-45 [except parts of 39,41 and 44 = E] (Well., 1 in part, 4,8 sq. [11-24 = B<* on a 
meagre basis of J]; Kuen., nothing; Kitt.,lb,3sq.,8 sq.,30-33); 16:1b,2-4partly, 
12-15 in part, 25-34 in part [see E in loco] (Well., traces in 1 sq.; 12-14,15b,25,27b, 
30,31b,33a; [Well.’s “second source” inl6 = P 2 ; his P 2 — P 3 (?)]; Kuen., not a 
trace; so Kitt.). 

2. SYNOPSIS. 

u Moses urges his brother-in-law, Hobab, to accompany them as a guide into 
the promised land, and, after some reluctance, this request is accepted!. The ark 
of the covenant precedes the camp by a three-days’ journey to find them a resting 
place, The weary nation demands food, and manna is provided.? But the for¬ 
eign element starts up a cry for meat, which is taken up by the natives, all of 
whom are tired of the manna. Moses is displeased, and complains to Y ahweh that 
he can no longer endure alone the nation’s burden. Yahweh orders him to 
appoint seventy elders, who shall assist him; and he also promises meat, 1 with 
a vengeance ’ ‘ for a whole month they shall get nothing but meat, till it be loath¬ 
some to them.’ Moses wonders where so much meat is to come from; but 
Yahweh only re-affirms his promise. In the meantime the seventy are chosen; 
and as they all receive a part of Moses’ prophetic spirit, two of them remain in 
the camp ‘ prophesying.’ Joshua considers it a usurpation of his master’s office; 
but Moses serenely replies, 4 Would that all the people were prophets.’ But the 
claim of Aaron and Miriam to be equals of Moses, is severely rebuked by Yahweh, 
who testifies to a closer intimacy with Moses than with any other prophet.... || 

* Of. Dill., in., p. 65, near the bottom. 

t Cf. Dill., in., p, 78. 

% This statement is omitted by R, but is plainly implied in Judg. 1:16; 4:11; 1 Sam. 15:5sq, 

§ This is a brief summary of J’s part in Ex. 16, which belongs here. 

II There is a break here in the narrative: the prophet does not mention the appointment of 
the spies. 
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[The spies are told*] to examine carefully the country, as to its people, cities and 
products (it being the time when grapes ripen). They go up to Hebron, where 
they see giants. They bring back the following report: ‘The land is good 
enough, but the people are mighty, and the cities walled.’ In their despair, 
the Israelites wish 4 themselves dead,’ and cry for another leader, to return to 
Egypt. [But Joshua and Caleb say*], if Yahweh be but pleased with us, we have 
no reason to fear. [Yahweh, in anger, swearsf] that none of the present genera¬ 
tion, except Joshua and Caleb, shall enter the promised land. The people receive 
this with sorrow; and next morning they confess their sin, and prepare to go to the 
promised place. Moses tells them that it is too late: Yahweh is no longer with 
them. Not heeding his words, they ascend the mountain-country, and are badly 
defeated by the natives. Then Dathan and Abiram rebel, Moses sends fox them, 
but they haughtily refuse to come. Moses is greatly incensed, and goes himself 
to see them, the elders accompanying him. On arriving, he warns the congrega¬ 
tion to keep aloof from the wicked. The rebels with their families meet him at 
the door, and he proclaims that, to demonstrate his divine mission, Yahweh will 
cause the earth to burst open and swallow them and theirs. The terrible judg¬ 
ment is literally fulfilled, and the people flee in terror from the scene of the eatas- 


3. LANGUAGE 


trophe. ’ ’ 

l) Old Words. 

(1) mrr (io :29 Ms, 32,33,34,35,30 *, 11 :ii,i 6 ,i 8 ms, 

20,23 bis, 24,25,29 Ms; 12:2,4; 14:3,8,9Ms,40,41, 
42, 43 bis, 44; 16:16, 28, 29, 30 Ms, [but also all 
through E's material in this seotion]. 

(2) mSlD (10:30). 

(3) *0 (10:31; 11:16; 12:6). 

(4) p-Stf *0 (10:31; 14:43). 

(5) pD (10:35). 

( 6 ) ’rjtt jn ( 11 : 10 ). 

(7) }n (11:11,15). 

(8) D’lBT (11:11,17). 

(9) mn (11:12). 

(10) OIK (11:12 Ms 21). 

(11) (11:12; 16:30,31). 

(12) pXD (11:13). 

os) :nn (husms). 

(14) (11:16). 

(16) (11:16,24,27; 12:4,5; 16:26,27). 

(16) nV (11:17,25; 12:5; 14:45; 16:30,33). 

(17) bVK (11:16,25). 

(18) nrnn 1 ? (11:20; 14;41). 

(19) nny (11:28). 


(20) mp (11:23). 

(21) f]D* (11:25). 

(22) (11:26). 

0 m g *4 

(23) p 1 ] (12:2). 

( 24 ) ernn ( 12 : 8 ). 

(25) yyiD (12:8). 

(26) (14:3,31; 16:27). 

(27) mK (14:4). 

(28) ‘Ipnn DDtfn (14:40). 

(29) t5HD (14:44). 

(30) Jfi (16:26,84). 

(31) HVS (16:30). 

(32) (16:30,33). 

2) New Words. 

O) D'XltfD (10:35): of, Deut. 32:41; 33:11). 

(2) (11:4). 

(3) |D^§ (11:12). 

(4) *at* (11:20). 

(5) DDX (18:28): cf. 22:35; 23:13; Heut. 16:4. 

(6) (14:11,23; 16:30): cf. Deut. 81:20; 82: 
19. 

(7) SdT 8 as verb onl V again in Hab. 

2:4. 


* Supplied from other material. 

* *A7rag liyofMevov . 


t This is from 14:28,<?) 
§ Nowhere else in Hex. 
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4. STYEE OF THE PROPHETS. 

[J and E are considered together]: It is characterized by 

1) Stories and Anecdotes: (1) Invitation to Ilobab (10:29-32); (2) dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the manna; (3) election of elders to assist Moses; (4) ecstacy of Eldad 
and Medad; (5) abundance of quails (ch. 11); (6) Miriam’s gossip and punishment 
(ch. 12); (7) the spies and their report (ch. 13); (8) the people’s complaint and 
Yahweh’s judgment (ch. 14); (9) the rebellion of Dathan and Abiram (16).* 

2) Puns: f (1) iTUDfl because IftfD (11:8); (2) fnittlil /TTOp because 

there fDp the people (11:84); (3) because of 

‘TDtWn (13:24). 

3) Interest in archceology and geography: (1) In Hebron dwelt the giants 
(13:22); (2) “Hebron was built seven years before Zoan of Egypt” [ibid); (3) 
location of various tribes (13:29 [= E]); (4) a detailed account of the manna and 
its uses (11:7 sq. [= E]). 

4) Vividness^ description and poetic touches: (1) The story is told through con¬ 
versation as (a) the request extended to Ilobab, and his answer (10:29-32); (b) 
Moses’ appeal to*Yahweh, and his reply (11:11-23); (c) Joshua’s laconic request, 
and Moses’ noble answer (11:28 sq.); (d) the instructions to the spies (13:17b- 
20a); (e) the haughty reply of Dathan and Abiram (10:12-14); (2) human nature 
displayed: (a) some of the crowd start the cry for meat, then all join (11:4); (b) 
the oriental character of the people is seen by their demonstrativeness: they weep 
easily and abundantly (11:4b, 10a, 13b, 18a,20b; 14:1b); (c) the truly great man is 
never jealous (11:28 sq.); (d) Miriam and Aaron criticise Moses’ foreign mar¬ 
riage (12:1[= E]); (e) the people wish u themselves dead ” (14:2b); (f) the faithful 
believe, “ if God is with us, we have no reason to fear anything” (14:8sq.); (g) 
the mind of the mob is fickle: “ Back to Egypt!” is the cry to-day ; “ Eorward to 
the promised land!” is the demand next morning (14:4,40); (3) times and seasons 
noticed, (a) “ when the dew fell... .in the night ” (11:9 [= E]); (b) “ now the time 
was that of the first-ripe grapes ” (13:20b); (c) “ the people wept that night ” (14: 
lb); (d) “they arose early in the morning” (14:40a); (4) expressive phrases: (a) 
“ thou shalt be to us instead of eyes ” [= a guide] (10:31b); (b) “ but now our soul 
is dry” (11:6a); (c) “Have I conceived all this people? have I brought them 
forth, that thou shouldst say unto me, carry them in thy bosom, as a nursing- 
father carrieth the sucking-child?” (11:12); (d) “Shall all the fish of the sea be 
gathered for them, to suffice them?” (11:22b); (e) “while the flesh was yet 
between their teeth, etc.” (11:33a); (f) “let her not be as one dead” (12:12a); (g) 
the enormous size of the cluster of grapes is indicated by the phrase, “ They bare it 
on a staff between two” (13:23a); (h) “we were in our own sight as grasshop- 


* The last three , though found also in P, are so much more vivid as they are found in the 


prophets, that it is only in them that the events hecoi 
f These are ail in E’s material. 


e stories: in P, they are “ dry facts.” 
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pers, and so we were in their sight” (13:33a); (i) “they are bread for us” (14: 
9a); (j) “wilt thou put out the eyes of these men?” (lG:15b); (k) “I have not 
taken an ass [= anything] from them” (16:15b); (1) “if Yahweh shall create a 
a creation” [=work a miracle] (16:30a); (5) vivid scenes: (a) the quail, lying 
broad and thick in every direction, are zealously gathered in heaps by the people 
for two days in succession (11:31 sq.); (b) the catastrophe of the rebels (16:32-34); 
(6) cognate Infinitive or Accusative used: (a) TlKilH (11:4a); (b) 

Jh,*!-.-.(11:15a); (c) HW• • • • *inDt£”'l (ll:82bf; (d) Dn* ph* (12:14a); (e) 
rf?(13:30b); (f) bSlJ ^ ; (g) ..-TlHtJV) (16:13b); 

(h) ■- T . • nppG (16:29a); (i) HKHp (16:30aj; (7) emphatic accumu- 

lation; (a) 44 we remember 1 the fish, the cucumbers, and the melons, etc., etc., 5 55 
(11:5); (b) “not one day, nor two days, nor five days, etc., etc. 55 (11:19); (c) and 
the people rose up 4 all that day, and all the night, and all the next day 5 55 (1 1 : 
32a); (d) the series of questions put to the spies (18:18~20a); (8) a short song is 
inserted: Moses 5 formulas at the departure and arrival of the ark (10:35 sq.). 

5) Religions mstn'v.ction: (1) the prophet by prayer interceded for the people 
(11:2); (2) unspiritual Israel would rather be a slave in Egypt, with plenty to eat, 
than a child of God, with some slight privation (11:4-6,10a,20b); (3) the wish of 
the true prophet is that God’s spirit may be a universal gift (11:29); (4) God is no 
respecter of persons: Miriam, though a prophetess herself [Ex. 15:20a], is pun¬ 
ished for her evil tongue (eh. 12); (5) Yahweh goes before his people to find for 
them a resting-place (10:33b); (6) the highest form of prophecy is personal com¬ 
munion with God (12:6-8). 


5. MATERIAL. 

[Cf. under E, where both prophets are compared.] 

6. THEOLOGY OF J AND E. 

1) Yahweh is near to man: (1) His presence proceeds before his people to find 
a suitable stopping place (10:33b); (2) Moses is intimate with him, if not his equal 
(11:11-15; 11:21 sq.; 12:7 sq.). 

2) There is an element of vengeance, almost of spite, in Yahweh’s punish¬ 
ment: meat will he furnished, till it become loathsome (11:18-20); (2) even when 
the people repent, he does not revoke his sentence (14:39-42). 

8) Yahweh desires to display his power; hence the enormous quantity of 

meat (11:21-23). 

4) Yahweh’s spirit is something transferable from one person to another (11: 
17,25). 

5) Yahweh is anthropomorphically conceived: (1) the usual phrase, “And 
his anger was kindled, 55 occurs many times (11:1b, 10b,33b; 12:9); (2) as usual, 
he 44 comes down 55 to install the elders (11:17,25). 

6) Yahweh uses natural means: (1) a wind brings the quails (11:31); (2) the 
rebels are swallowed up by the earth (i. e., an earthquake (?) (16:32 sq.). 
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C. Element of E. 

1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

10:33a (so Kuen.; Well., 33a [Q*j3* r\V/~?W = gloss(?)]; Kitt., 33-36); 11:1- 
3,7-9,10bK,30-35 (Well., l-3(?) [no sure Indication of the source], 7-9,18-23,(101)8) 
belong to a source resembling E, combined here with J; [vs. 14-17,24b~29 = E 2 ]; 

Kuen., 11:1-3, then 10:33b-36 [11:14,16 sq.,24b-30 = E 2 , the Judsean editor of E; 
vs. 18-24a (31-33 in part) = E* 1 ]; Kitt., like Dill., but omitting v. 35); 12:1,2 
partly, 3a,5 in part, 9-15 mostly [v. 16 = E] (Well., la,2-15 = E 2 [lb and 16 = E]; 

Kuen., ch. 12 = E 2 , exc. v. 1 = E(?); Kitt., 1-15); 13:17b in part, 18,20 partly, 

23 sq.,29-31,32b,33 (Well:, 17b-24 [exc. v. 21], 27-31,33 [19 = 20 ; 23 = 22]; Kuen., 

17b-20,22-24,26b-31; Kitt., 20,23sq.,26b5,30sq.,32c,33); 14:1 sq. in part, 23 partly, 

24,25b,39-41 in part, 44 partly [11-23 = E] (Well., 3sq.,8 sq.,11-25,30-33,39-45 = 

JE; 11-24 = E^; 2a,3,25,30-33,39-45 = a u second source;” the other cases of 
reduplication are due to Ed; Kuen., lb,2b,4,8sq.,(11-25),39-45 [but expanded and 
recast by Judsean editor of E, especially vs. 11-25]; Kitt., 39-45); 16:1-4* [only 
traces, as lb and parts of 2-4]; traces in 12-15 [as 14a3,15b] (14aa and 15a = J); 
also traces’in 25-34 [28sq.,32a = E; 30sq.,38a = J] (Well.* traces in 1 sq., 
and vs. 3-5,15a,23 sq.,27a,32,33b,34 [exc. D'TDXI i n 24 and 27 = E] belong 
to the “ second source” (=X); [28sq.,31a = J or X; v. 26 (exc. 
myn = X) = E<i; vs. 6sq. =E] vs. 13sq.,28sqq. recast by Ed); Kuen. (i., p. 

154, and xii.), 16:1 [from [mODp^D, 12-14* 15b,25sq.,27b-32a,33,34(?); 

Kitt., Ib,2a8,12-14,15b,25sq.,27b-31,34(?)). 

2. SYNOPSIS. 

“ And fthey move from the 1 mountain of God ’J a distance of three days; and 
the people begin to complain. Hence a fire from God breaks out in the commu¬ 
nity ; but Moses’ prayer stops it.—[Dissatisfaction with?] the manna, their daily 
food—which they use in many ways, and which is both beautiful and palatable— 
displeases God.J A wind from bim brings quails from the sea in enormous 
quantities, which the people gather in heaps. But at the very first meal, Godf 
sends a plague over the people; and so the place is named Kibroth-hattaavah . 

From there they go to Hazeroth, where Miriam and Aaron criticise Moses’ mar¬ 
riage with a Cushite woman. Godf is displeased, and Miriam is afflicted with 
leprosy. Aaron intercedes with Moses, and the latter prays to GodJ to heal her; 
after seven days she is restored.—How, Moses sends [spies?] to examine the 
promised land. They obtain some specimens of fruit from the Yalley of Eshcol; 

[but bring back the report?] that there are too many nations to be conquered, 

* Wellhausen’s analysis of this chapter 1 b not clear. 

t “And’' or “but” is a continuation of Ex. 18:27 (which, according to Dill, and Kitt., belongs 
just before this (= after Ex. 83:11): “ Jethro went to his country, but they went on their march." 

t Yalweh in the text, all through the section. 

S Supplied from other material. 

* 
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Caleb (one of them) alone maintaining that they will surely succeed. The people 
complain, [and God swears] that none but Caleb, his servant, shall see the prom¬ 
ised land. He orders them to turn and move to the wilderness along the Bed 
Sea.” 


3. LANGUAGE OF E. 


1) Old Words. 

(1) mn (11:1,10b,33; 12:9). 

(2) pptf (11:2; 12:13). 

(3) bbam (11:3). 

(4) jHB (U:8). 

(5) “IT (11:9Ms; 12:5). 

(6) DT3 (11:33). 

U) nm« by ( 12 a; 13 .- 24 ). 

( 8 ) br\H ( 12 : 10 ). 

(9) jW (12:10). 

(10) “O [= I beseech thee] (12:11). 

(11) KJ (12:11,12,13 bis). 

(13) TJD (12:14,15), 

(13) bDW# (13:33 bis, 24 bis). 

(14) NW (12:11). 

2) New Words—Mostly Bare. 

(1) plKDD* (11:1). 

(3) ypW* (11:3). 


(3) (11:8). 

(4) *jnt (11:8). 

(5) T*m* (11:8). 

(6) (il;8): only again in Ps. 82:4. 


(7) rmi?* (11:32 bis). 

(8) ....n 1= speak against] (12:1,8): of. 

21:5; also Ps. 50:20. 


(9) iW3* (12:1 bis). 

(10) Up* (12:3). 

(11) [~ to act foolishly] (12:11). 

(12) pT [— spit] (12:14 bis): only again in 
Dent. 25:9, 


(13) dlD* (12:14). 

(14) non* (18:30). 

(15) ....‘"intf (14:24): of. 82:11,12; Dent. 


1:38; Josh. 14:8,9,14. 


4. STYLE. 


[See under J, pp. 268,269.] 


5. MATERIAL. 

Both J and E are here considered:— 

1) Bemarks: (1) While P is quite distinct from the prophetic material (as 
shown above), the line between J and E, in this section, can be drawn with diffi¬ 
culty ; (2) the reason for this is obvious: in P, besides the legal and priestly pur¬ 
pose, running all through his narrative, we have also his peculiar vocabulary, 
style and theological conceptions to guide us; whereas, the prophets present but 
few such distinctions; (8) the name of the Deity, quite decisive by itself in pre¬ 
vious material, is here ft )fV through; (4) we are, therefore, left entirely to 
internal evidence: could the narrative, as it stands, emanate from one source ? 

2) Duplicates: (1) 10:29-32 resembles in many respects E ? s story in Ex. 18; 
in both (a) Moses meets a near relative of his wife ;J (b) he relates to him the con¬ 
dition and prospect of the nation; (c) something is said about taking advice from 


* Nowhere else in Hexateuch. 

+ "Attci^ /l sy6fiEVOV. 

$ In fact, some would make JSobab Moses* father-in-law, a different name being used by E; 
of. DiU. on Ex. 2:18. 

*4 
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this relative; and (d) about his return to his own land; (2) 11:7-9 is a condensed 
account of manna, somewhat like Ex. 16; (3) that 11:31-35 is another version of 
11:18-20, will appear below; (4) the composite character of ch. 12 will be shown 
below; (5) 14:23 sq. is practically the same as 14:30. 

3) Differences: (1) Comparing 10:29-32 with Ex. 18, we find (a) Hobab instead 
of Jethro (a different person, or, at least, another name); (b) that here Moses 
dwells on the nation’s future (10:29); there, on its past (Ex. 18:8); (c) here his 
guidance in the wilderness is solicited (10:31); there, his advice is offered (Ex. 18: 
17-23); (d) here Moses would fain keep him from returning home (10:30 sq.); 
there, Moses sends him away (Ex. 18:27); (e) the story here is very brief and 
incomplete, without beginning or end ;* (2) brief as the manna account here is, it 
differs in two particulars from the story in Ex. 16 : (a) its taste is here connected 
with olive oil (11:8b); there, with honey (Ex. 16:31); (b) here it descends upon 
the evening dew (11:9); there, after the morning dew (Ex, 16:14); (3) 11:19 sq. says, 
they are to eat meat for a whole month, till they become sick of it; but, according 
to 11:33, at the very first meal they were stricken down by a plague; (4) in ch. 12, we 
note (a) in v. 1, Miriam and Aaron criticise Moses for marrying a Cushite; in v. 2, 
for his unwarranted superiority over them; (b) vs. 6-8 completely answer the last 
objection, but have no bearing on the marriage question; (5) God’s decree in 14: 
23 sq. excepts only Caleb, which corresponds with the presentation in 13:30; but 
14:30 excepts also Joshua, in harmony with 14:8sq. [cf. under P, “material,” 2) 
(3) and note, p. 266]. 

4) Incongruities: (1) Some of the differences , especially (2) (b) and (3), amount 
to inconsistencies; (2) no author would begin the story of the cry for meat, 
fraught as it was with such disastrous and important effects, as a mere appendix 
to a passing notice of Taberah [11:4 joined to 1-3]; (3) much less would an 
author (and sureiy not Moses, who in writing it must have lived through all the 
horrors of the event once more) digress to describe the beauties of the manna 
(11:7-9) at such a critical point; (4) 12:5, if omitted, leaves the narrative con¬ 
sistent and natural; but it sounds decidedly strange that Yahweh should speak 
with Moses, Aaron and Miriam (12:4), and then “come down” (12:5), and then 
tell them what he wants (12:6) [Where was he when he first spoke ? If he could 
say anything without descending, why not say all that he has to say ?] ; (5) how 
does the fact that Moses is in direct communion with Yahweh justify his 
improper(?) marriage? (12:7sq., in connection with v. 1); (6) could Moses have 
been “the meekest of all men,” if he wrote 12:3 ? 

6. THEOLOG-Y. 

[Cf. under J, p. 271.] 

* We are not told how, when or where Hobab came to Moses; nor of his final consent. 
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[Subjects: (1) Miriam’s death; (2) water from the rock; (3) diplomatic nego¬ 
tiations with Edom; (4) Aaron’s death, and Eleazer’s installation as high priest; 
(5) the battle at Hormah; (6) the brazen serpent; (7) the conquest over Sihon the 
Amorite; (8) Balak’s fears, and Balaam’s prophecies; (9) adultery and idolatry 
atShittim; (10) the zeal of Pinehas; (11) the census; (12) the daughters of Zelo- 
phehadj 


A. The Element of P. 

1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

20:1a [to pt^K^J7]> 2 j3b 3 6sq.,8a*,10a,12sq.,*22-29 (all agree as to 22-29; but 
in the story of Meribah, Well, assigns la,2,3b,6,9 partly, 12; Kitt., latf,2,6,12; 
Kuen., 1-13 m pari [he declines any detailed analysis, because P’s account has 
been welded to another, and has since suffered such considerable alteration as 
wholly to obliterate the “ sin of Moses ”]; 21:10 sq. (so all , except that Well, adds 
4a(?); Kitt. adds 4aa); 22:1 (so all); 25:6-9,14-16,19 [10-13 = P 3 ; 17sq. = B]* 
(Well, and Kitt., 6-19; Kuen., 6-15 [16-19 =P 3 or R]; 26 entire [except 8-11, and 
58-61 = P 3 ] (so aZZ, except that Well, and Kitt. omit the exceptions , and Kuen. 
excepts only 9-11 [= P 3 ], and considers 3 sq. corrupt ); 27:1-11 (so all). 

2. SYNOPSIS. 

“ The Israelites arrive in the first month at the desert of Zin, where they find 
no water, and so they complain to Moses and Aaron. Yahweh tells Moses that 
he and Aaron shall speak to the rock, before the congregation, and it shall yield 
water. [But Moses expresses his doubt about it in the hearing of the congrega¬ 
tion,f] and Yahweh decrees that because of their lack of faith, and their failure 
to glorify him before the people, they shall not bring the people into the promised 
land. Arriving at Mt. Hor, Aaron dies—as decreed—and Eleazar succeeds him 
as high priest. The people mourn over Aaron thirty days. Their next station is 
Oboth, whence they move to lye-Abarim, and finally they encamp in the plains of 
Moab, on this side of the Jordan. Here a man publicly commits adultery with a 
Midianitish woman. Pinehas seizes a dagger and stabs both of them on the spot, 
and thus the plague, which had already destroyed 24,000 people, is stopped. The 
man was Zimri, a prince of the tribe of Simeon; the woman was Cozbi, the 
daughter of a prominent chief in Midian.” [This led to a war with Midian, 
whence much booty was obtained, half of which was given to the high priest.]:): 
Then follows a census by tribes of all males above twenty years of age, the total 
number being 601,730. “Among these the land is to be divided by lot. The 
Levites were counted by themselves, not having any land assigned to them. Their 


* Here belongs ch. 31, but in its present form =Ps (so all)* 

+ Supplied from 20:10b, which, though assigned to E, has traces of P in it 
$ This is a brief summary of ch. 31, which originally belonged here. 
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census included all males of one month and upwards, and these numbered 28,000* 
IsTot a man of those who came out of Egypt lived to see this census. They all 
died in the wilderness, except Caleb and Joshua. The census being of males 
exclusively, the family of Zelophehad, in which there were no sons was omitted. 
Hence the daughters put in a claim for a homestead. They plead their cause 
well, and Moses lays the matter before Yahweh, who decides that they should 
receive their father’s share of land, and establishes this as a precedent for future 
emergencies: whenever the head of a family dies without male descendents, his 
estate is to go to his daughters, or to any relative living.” 


3. .LANGUAGE OP P. 


1) Odd WORDS. 

(I) JTU (20;3bis,29). 

(3) ni«T (20:3,6,7,12,13,23,27; 25:10; 26:1,4,9, 

52,65 ; 27:3,5,6,11). 

(3) nirr nun < 20 :©. 

G) my Sk *]D«n (20:24). 

(5) my (25:6; 26:2). 

(6) nn«* ym* (25:i3). 

(7) K'BO (25:14,18; 27:2). 

(8) 3K JV3 (25:14,16; 26:2). 

(9) ormna^D 1 ? (26:12,15,20,23,26,28,35,37,38,41, 

422)18,48,50,57). 

(10) jyjD. pK [=patriarch’s home] (26:19). 

(II) nV Lin Hlph.] (26:29,58). 


(12) mr m (ae : ei*). 

(13) UIDfiy (27:1). 

(14) n m (27:11). 

•’ : 

2) New Words. 

None that are characteristic of P. We find, 
however, four rare words: 

a) nant. 

(2) ruji t. 

(3) npnt. 

(4) nip *= [female organ]~allin25:7sq. But 
they are evidently used for the sake of precis¬ 
ion and accuracy of statement rather than for 
variety of diction. 


4. STYLE OP P. 

It is marked by 

1) Numbers: (1) “They mourn over Aaron thirty days ” (20:29); (2) 24,000 
die in the plague (25:9); (3) the tribe of Reuben numbers 43,730 (26:7); (4) Sim¬ 
eon, 22,200 (26:14); (5) Gad, 45,500 (26:18); (6) Judah, 76,500 (26:22); (7) Issa- 
char, 64,300 (26:25); (8) Zebul'on, 60,500 (25:27); (9) Manasseh, 52,700 (26:34); 
(10) Ephraim, 32,500 (26:37); (11) Benjamin, 45,600 (26:41); (12) Dan, 64,400; (13) 
Asher, 53,400 (26:47); (14) Haphtali, 45,400 (26:50); (15) the children of Israel 
were 601,730 (26:51); (16) the Levites were 23,000 (26:62). 

2 ) Stereotyped Formulas: (1) niff* mif (20:27; 26:4; 27:11); (2) 

onmuyo '? ■ - ■ ■ vn (26:12,15,20,23,26,28,35,38,42,44,4s); (3) nns&n rfatta®: 

7,14,18,22,25,27,34,37,41,42b,47,50,68). 

3) Precision and exactness: (1) “they came into the wilderness of Zin in the 
first month ” (20:1); (2) the minutise about Aaron’s death (20:25 sq,.); (3) the par¬ 
ticulars of Pinellas’ act (25:7sq.); (4) not only are the names of “the man and 


* Though not noticed before, it may be classified as an old word, since it occurs in Lev. 
10:1; Num. 8:4. 

t Nowhere else in Hexateuoh. 

t*A7ra£ Xeydftevov, 
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woman ” given, but also their parents’ names, and their social standing (25:14sq); 
(5) every time he mentions the daughters of Zelophehad, he gives all their names 
(26:33; 27:1); (6) the entire genealogy of these daughters is given (27:1). 

4) Repetition: (1) 21:27b,28a are a tedious rehearsal of the particulars of vs. 
25 sq.; (2) the repetition of the name of the head of each tribal family, with its 

corresponding gentilic name, as ♦tfrsn • • • tffre , n’rann • • • jmrr , etc., etc., 
[sixty-one times in all] is very tiresome (26:5-57); (3) all that is necessary in 26: 
53-56 is as follows: first three words in 53 + the second word of 55a; then 55b, 
and 56b—or only eleven words out of thirty-four; (4) all that is really necessary 
in 27:1, after the statement in 26:33, are the first three words, or three out of 
twenty-three words; (5) 27:7b is not necessary; (6) 27:9b~llaa could be easily 
omitted, since they are all included in yypft * 

5. MATERIAL OE P. 

1) Remarhs: (1) There are only two narratives in P’s material, which find 
parallels in the prophetic stories: (a) the waters of Meribah (20:1-13); (b) Israel’s 
adultery with heathen women, and its penalty (25:1-15); (2) the first of these, 
although interpolated here with a prophetic version * is really a duplicate of Ex. 
17:2-7; (3) by far the greater part of P’s material is peculiar to himself: (a) 
Aaron’s death and Eleazar’s succession (20:22-29), especially when taken in con¬ 
nection with the prominence given to Pinehas (25:7 sq.), establishes the priestly 
heredity during Moses’ life-time ; (b) the census (ch. 26) settles the theocratic 
division of the promised land, and becomes necessary after the first census (ch. 1), 
since it is of a new generation (26:64 sq.f); (c) the story of Zelophehad’s daugh¬ 
ters (27:1-5) is clearly introduced only for the sake of the law (27:6-11) for which 
it serves as a precedent; (4) we may now examine more carefully the two brief 
statements that are similar to the prophetic accounts, in the usual way. 

2 ) Duplicates: (1) In the story of Meribah, P’s account is like that of E in the 
following essential features: (a) the people lack water (E = Ex. 17:3a; P = Num. 
20:2a); (b) they complain against Moses (E = Ex. 17:3 ; P = Hum. 20:2b,3b); (c) 
Moses prays (E = Ex. 17:4 ; P = Num. 20:6); (d) God tells him to obtain water 
from a rock (E = Ex. 17:5,6a; P = Num. 20:8a); (e) the miracle is performed 
openly (E = Ex. 17:6b; P = Hum. 20:10a); (2) in the account of Israel’s adultery, 
we have the following points in common: (a) it takes place on the borders of 
Moab (P = 22:1; J = 21:20); (b) the sin is intercourse with heathen women (J = 

* The main points of similarity between the two accounts are as follows : (a) the order of 
the tribes (both conforming* to the division of ch. 2); (b) both are of males above twenty 
years of age; (c) from both the Levites are excluded; (d) the aggregate number is very 
nearly the same (cf. 1:46 with 26:61); (e) in both the tribal numbers as well as the total number 
are never given in units, and except in two cases (out of twenty-four) are given only in hun¬ 
dreds (cf. 1:26; 26:7, as the only exceptions). [The last two points cast considerable doubt on the 

historicity of these numbers]. 

t Bill., however, thinks that this is another story of E (?) 
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25:3b; P = 25:6a); (c) the princes suffer the penalty (J = 25:4; P = 25:14); (d) 
the people themselves also suffer (E* = 25:5; P = 25:8b,9). 

3) Differences: (3) In the Meribah account we note the following: (a) the 

prophets locate it at or near Bephidim (= at the beginning of their desert life) 
(Ex. 17:1b,8); P puts it in the Wilderness of Zin, in Kadesh , nearly at the end of 
the forty years in the wilderness (Hum. 20:1a,22 [cf. Hum. 33:36b-38, especially 
38b]); (b) in P’s story Aaron is, of course, associated with Moses all through the 
affair (Hum. 20:2b,6a,8a,10a,12a); the prophets invariably speak only of Moses 
(J = Ex. 17:2; E = Ex, 17:3,4,5,6b ; Hum. 20:3a,7,9,10b in the singular ), 

11); (c) E, as usual, produces the water by means of Moses’ staff (Ex. 17:5b,6; 
Hum. 20:8ax,9a,lla); but according to P, Yahweh instructs them to speak to the 
rock (Hum. 20:8a); (d) according to E, Moses does as commanded (Ex. 17:6b; 
Hum. 20:9); according to P, they draw Yahweh’s displeasure upon themselves by 
their action (Hum. 20:12,24b; cf. also Deut. 32:51); (e) according to J, the place 
was called Meribah (Ex. 17:7); while with P, Meribah is not a proper but a com¬ 
mon noun (Hum. 20:13; cf. particularly Hum. 27:14; Deut. 32:51, where the 
expression ‘‘the water of the strife at Kadesh” is used); (2) the account of 
heathen adultery presents the following variations: (a) according to J, the sin is 
very prevalent (25:1b); according to P, only one leader commits it, while the 
congregation deplores it (25:6, especially 6b); (b) according to J, Moses appeases 
Yahweh’s anger (25:4); according to P, Pinehas (25:7 sq., especially 8b; also v. 
11); (c) only P knows of a plague among the people (25:8b,9,19); (d) according to 
J, the women are Moabites (25:1b); according to P, a Midianite (25:6a,14a,15) 
[cf. also 31:2a,3b,7,8a]. 

4) Incongruities: (1) Many of the differences enumerated above are really 
inconsistent one with the other (note particularly (a) and (d) under (1), and (a) and 
(d) under (2)); (2) the notice of Miriam’s death (20:1b) has no point or connection 
in the story; (3) it is very strange that Yahweh addresses only Moses (20:7), 
when Aaron also was there (v. 6), and was also to accompany Moses to the rock 
(8a,10a) ;t (4) no writer would leave the sin of Moses and Aaron, which was so 
grievously punished, in such obscurity; (5) why should Yahweh tell Moses to 
take his staff along, if he wished him only to talk to the rock (20:8a) ? (6) if 
Moses smote the rock, contrary to Yahweh’s orders, why did it yield water at all ? 

(7) no original author would have placed 25:14 sq. after 13, but better after v. 6; 

(8) if Moses executed all the chief men of the nation (25:4a), how did it happen 
that Zimri (cf. v. 14b) was left (v. 6) ? 


* This is the only point in which P’s account resembles that of E. It is interesting to note 
that in the matter of the punishment, P has to a certain degree combined the two prophetic 
statements. 

+ It is equally noticeable that while the rnji attack Moses and Aaron (v. 2b); the DJJ quar¬ 
rel only with Moses (v. 3a). 
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5. THEOLOGY OP P. 

Hote tlie following points : 

1 ) The 44 Tent of Meeting” is (1) the regular place of resort, in trouble, for 
Moses and Aaron (20:6); (2) the regular place of Yahweh’s revelation, when 
theocratic troubles are to be settled [ibid.). 

2 ) Yahweh appears (1) only on rare occasions, as to quell an incipient insur¬ 
rection (20:6) [the routine affairs are managed by formal commands; cf, 26:1,52; 
27:6]; (2) even on these occasions it is only his glory that appears: the Deity is 
thus kept from direct contact with man. 

3) The High Priest is (1) invariably associated with Moses, whenever an 
important matter of administration comes up (20:2b,6a,Ban,10a,23; 26:1; 27:2a); 
(2) appointed to office, not only by the right of heredity, but by a direct order of 
Yahweh (20:23-28); (3) installed in office by receiving the special regalia, the 
official robes, from the preceding high priest (20:26,28). 

4) It is a priest who is (1) zealous for Yahweh and his law (25:7,11); (2) 
instrumental in appeasing Yahweh’s wrath against Israel (25:8b,11). 

B. Element of J. 

1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

20:20 (?) (Well., 14-21; Kuen., no trace of J; Kitt., no traces except lanb 
[misplaced])-,* 21:1-3,18b-20(V), 25-32(?); Well., 1-3 [misplaced], 4 [except first 
clause], 5-9(?), 12-20(?), 21-31 ,[32-35 = R d ]; Kuen., 1-3 [all the rest = E, except 

32-35 = R d ]; Kitt., 1-3); 22:3a,4,5a,7a,17sq., UflK DK fcJOrW in 21(?),22-35a, 
[35b = 21b] (Well., 3a,4sq. in part, 18,21a,22-34,37,39 [p-jft vjpf in 4 and 7 ==R; 

in v. 5 read *JD]; Kuen., 21a,22-34 = J incorporated by E; the rest = 1 

[interpolations in 2-4, and p-Jft = R conforming to P2]; Kitt., 3a,4 [or R 
from P], 5a3,7a,18,21a,22-35a); 23 has no J (so Kuen. and Kitt.; Well., 1-22,24- 
26 [23 and 27-30 = R d ]); 24:2-19f [vs. If and 20-24 = R] (Well., 1 = R d ; 20-24 = 
= J2; Kitt., 2-19,25[20-24 = J 2 ; last three words in v. 10 = R d ]); 25:1b,2,4 (so 
practically Kitt., Well., 1-5 = J or E; Kuen., 1-5 =!E). 

2. SYNOPSIS. 

44 The king of Arad attacks Israel on the way, and takes some captive. So 
Israel vows to devastate the cities of the enemy, if Yahweh will subject him to 
Israel. Yahweh complying, they fulfill their vow. Thence (they march?) to Mat- 
tanah, thence to Hahaliel and Bamoth, and finally to the valley near Pisgab, in 
Moab’s territory. Here Israel captures and inhabits all the Amorite cities, which 
belonged originally to Moab. They also seize some neighboring villages, driving 

* It belongs after 21:3. 

f Verse 19 may be R<?). 

* Cf. Dill., hi., p. 156 (top). 

8 Supplied, but not for the sake of the analysis. 
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out the natives. So Moab, very much alarmed, sends for Balaam, a prophet, to 
come and curse the people. Balaam answers that even for a house full of gold, 
he cannot disobey Yahweh. Nevertheless he saddles his ass for the journey, 
which displeases Yahweh * and his angel stands on the way to hinder his pas¬ 
sage. The ass, seeing the angel with his sword drawn, turns aside into the field. 
Balaam, in his blindness, strikes the clairvoyant animal, and urges her back to the 
road. Then Yah well’s angel places himself in a hollow between two fences. The 
ass perceiving him, presses to the wall, squeezing Balaam’s leg, who strikes her 
again. The angel then takes his position in a narrow path, where there is no 
room to turn, and the ass cowers down. This so exasperates Balaam that he 
beats her with a stick. Now Yahweh ‘opens the mouth of the ass,’ and she 
remonstrates with her master for maltreating her. And then the scales are 
removed from his eyes, and Balaam is informed that the angel was the cause of 
the animal’s fright. He falls to the ground, and is ready to return home, if the 
angel so desires. But the latter permits him to proceed, provided he be careful 
to utter only what Yahweh shall order him. When Balaam comes in sight of 
Israel’s camp, the divine influence)* prompts him to prophecy nothing but blessing 
for Israel. Balak, disgusted with his conduct, orders him home. Before depart¬ 
ing, Balaam predicts the final conquest of Moab and Edom by Israel. But the 
people begin to commit adultery with Moab’s daughters, which leads to idolatry 
with Moab’s gods. So Yahweh commands the leaders to be hung, that his wrath 
may be appeased.” 

3. LANGUAGE OF J. 


I) Old Words. 

(1) ntOpS (20:20 ; 22:34; 24:1). 

(2) npm T (20:20). 

( 3 ) mrr (21 .-2,3,[ 8 , 7 bia,8,14,16,* 22:8,13*48,[is#] 

22,23,24,25,28,27,28,31 bis, 32,34,35; [23:3,5,12,18,17, 
21,26*]; 24:1,0,11,13 ibis; [.25:8*],4 bis. 

(4) ^p4 pm (21:3). 

(5) (21:20; 23:28). 

(6) p-hy (21:27). 

(7) nnp (22:4,29,33; 24:17). 

(8) X] (22:17). 

(9) mn (22:22,27 ; 24:10; 25:4). 

(10) yf\h (22:25 bis). 

(11) «]D' 1 (22:25,26). 

(12) pi (22:27). 


(13) nr [used adverbially] (22:28,32,33; 24:10). 

(14) jin (22:29,33). 

(16) OIK (22:30,32). 

(1 6 ) ninnffro Tip (22:31). 

(17) ’rjo jn (22:24). 

(18) D3K (22:35). 

M *« 

(19) m? (24:1). 

(20) D\Tp my (24:2). 

(21) nrn (24:4,16). 

(22) SnK (24:5). 

(23) (24:7). 

(24) pm (24:6). 

(25) 11K (24:9). 

(26) pjD (24:11). 

(27) bSn [= begin] (25:1). 


* in the text; but it is evidently a late change; the Samaritan has niH 1 

t In the text TT!l , which means a spiritual endowment [cf. Ex. 81 

where it refers to mere genius or skill in art]. 

* Material assigned to E, 


85:31 (=P), 
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3) new Words. 

(1) J"D [= village, suburb] (21:25,33): of. 32: 
42; Josh. 15:47. 

(2) bt^D* [= a proverb maker] (21:27). 

(3) [= captivity] (21:29). 

(4) !Dp [= curse] (22:17; 24:10): of. 22:11; 
23:8,11,13,25,27 [« E]. 

(5) JDC?* (22:22,32). 

(6) fjbty (22:23,31): of. Josh. 5:13. 


(7) htymi (22:24). 

(8) YU (22:24 Ibis): of. 82:16,24,36. 

(9) pom (22:30 Ms). 

ao) tm (22:32). 

(ID Dj/DS [= habitually] (24:1). 

(12) btyp (24:3,15,20,21,23): of. 23:7,18 

[=B]. 

(13) pjDD* L= strike together] (24:10). 


Bemarlc .—Both in J and E the new and rare words occurring in the prophetic 
paragraphs (as the prophecies of Balaam) are given no consideration, since they 
cannot be taken as characteristic of the usual style of the prophets. 


4. STYLE OE J AND E. 

It is characterized by 

1) Anecdotes and stories: (1) Miriam’s death (20:1b) ;t (2) Israel’s message to 
Edom (20:14-21) ;J (3) successful encounter with the King of Arad (21:1-3); (4) 
the brazen serpent (21:4-9) ;J (5) negotiations and battle with Sihon (21:21-31) ;? 
(6) Balak and Balaam (22:2-21);? (7) the ass and the angel (22:22-35); (8) 
Balaam’s blessings (28:1-24:19);? (9) idolatry at Moab (25:1-5).? 

2 ) Poetic passages: (1) The Song of the Well (21:17b,18a) ;J (2) the minstrels’ 
celebration of the Amorite’s victory over Moab (21:27-30); (3) the prophecies of 
Balaam (28:7-10,18-24; 24:3-9,15-19).? 

3) VaHety of expression: (1) While Israel’s repeated complaint is always the 
same in substance, “ Why have ye brought us out from Egypt into this desert, 
etc.,” yet it is always couched in different phrases (cf., e. g., 20:4 sq. with 21:5, 
both of which are E; cf. also J, 11:5sq., which is again different); (2) Israel’s 
messages to foreign powers, asking permission to pass through their territory, 
though necessarily the same in thought, have yet some verbal variations (cf. 20: 
17 with 21:22) ;J (3) Balak’s second message, and Balaam’s reply to it, differ from 
the first (cf. 22:6-8J with 22:17b-19?); (4) the three appearances of the angel axe 
differently and climactically presented (22:22-27); (5) the preparations for, and 
the results of, Balaam’s two prophecies, according to E, though identical, are very 
differently worded (cf. 2I:41-22:7a with 22:13-18; and 22:11 sq. with 22:25sq.) 

4) Puns: (1) tlDlfl because (21:3); (2) “thence to that is 

the well” (21:161). 

5) Archaeological and geographical allusions : (1) “ Amon is the boundary of 
Moab, etc.” (21:13bf); (2) “the book of the wars of Yahweh” [probably an 
ancient chronicle , from which, perhaps, our writers received considerable material, 


* Nowhere else in Rexateuch. 

+ *A7vat; TieySftevov, 

% These points are from E. [Those references which have no mark are J.] 
8 Accounts where J and E are interwoven. 

*5 
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and which is nowhere else mentioned] (21:14) ;* (3) “ Sihon in a war with Moab’s 
first king takes all his territory 55 (21:26); (4) “hence say the men of Proverbs 75 
(21:27); (5) “the valley which is in the field of Moab, (to) the top of Pisgah, over¬ 
looking the desert 57 (21:20). 

6) Vividness and description: (1) The facts are given in conversation: (a) 
diplomatic transactions between Israel and Edom (20:14b-20*); (b) Balak’s words 
to Balaam, and the latter’s replies (22:5b~8a*,16b-19f,37sq.*; 23:11 sq.*,25 sq.*; 
24:10-14); (c) God’s communications to Balaam (22:9b-12*,20*,32-35a); (2) human 
nature displayed: (a) in addressing Edom, Israel lays stress on his brotherly rela¬ 
tion, and tries to awaken his sympathy by recalling the Egyptian bondage (20: 
14b sq.*); (b) when the calamity came, the sinful people ask Moses to pray for 
them to God, against both of whom they spoke (21:5,7*); (c) Balak flatters 
Balaam (22:6b*); (d) he sends the second time a larger and more imposing delega¬ 
tion (22:15); (e) Balaam’s brutal treatment of his ass (22:23b,25b,27b); (3) descrip¬ 
tive touches: (a)the destructive power of Israel is described to be “as the ox 
licketh up the grass of the field” (22:4a); (b) the vast number of Israel is 
described as “covering the eye of the earth” (22:5b,11a*); (c) “if Balak would 
give me his house full of silver and gold” (22:18a); (d) Balaam’s exasperation 
reaches its highest pitch, when he “smites his ass with his stall” (22:27), and 
says, “ If I had a sword in my hand, I would have killed thee ” (22:29b); (e) there 
is almost pathos in the plea of the poor animal, “ Am I not thine ass upon which 
thou hast ridden all thy life long?” (22:30a); (f) it is hardly necessary to call 
attention to the many similes and metaphors in the purely poetic passages in chs. 
28sq.; (4) vivid particularization: (a) “to bring us to this evil place; it is no 
place of seed, or figs, or vines, or pomegranates” (20:5b*); (b) “we will not pass 
through field or vineyard, neither will we drink of the water of the well ” (20: 
17a*; 21:22a*); (5) the time of the day is noticed: (a) Balaam rises in the morning 
(22:13-21*); (b) God comes to him in the night (22:20*); (c) in the morning , Balak 



5. MATERIAL OR J. 

The material of J will be considered under E. [Cf. pp. 285 sq.] 


6. THEOLOGY OF THE PROPHETS. 

Both J and E are here considered: 

1 ) Man is familiar with the Deity: (1) Israel makes a bargain with Yahweh, 


* These points are from E. [Those references which have no mark are J.] 
t Accounts where J and E are interwoven. 
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“If thou wilt deliver this people into my hands, then I will devote their cities” 
(21:2); (2) speaking against God is no more blasphemy than speaking against 
Moses: they are the same (21:5a,7a*) [cf. 12:10, where speaking against Moses 
exclusively is punished as severely]; (3) Balaam is indeed respectful, yet perfectly 
familiar (chs. 22 sq.): (a) he expects God to visit him any night (22:8,19*); (b) he 
is not at all disconcerted when he discovers the presence of the angel. 

2 ) God’s revelations are as informal now as in the patriarchal period. (1) 
Though we find occasional references in the prophetic material to the “ Tent of 
Meeting” and the “ Ark of the Covenant” (as Ex. 88:7-9 [= E]; Hum. 10:33b 
[= J]), yet God’s communications are in no way particularly connected with these 
(20:7*; 21:7b sq.*; 25:4); (2) he not only comes to Balaam in dreams, but he also 
meets him in various places (22:9,20; 28:4,16*); (3) he evidently receives the sac¬ 
rifices of the latter wherever they are offered (23:1-5,14-16*). 

3) An image of a serpent, as a symbol of God,f is made by Moses, under 
God’s direction (21:8 sq.*). [This is somewhat akin to Jeroboam’s bulls at Bethel, 
which were originally only symbols of Yahweh worship; and as such were toler¬ 
ated by the prophets who brought about the division of the kingdom.] 

4) Bevelation and prophecy are not limited to Israel: Balaam, a Gentile 
(Ammonite (?)), (1) has frequent communion with God (20:9-12*,20*,31-35; 23:5*, 
16*; 24:4,16); (2) makes a contribution to Jewish prophecy, which forms the basis 
of the wonderful and beautiful prophecies we have to-day (23:7-10*,18-24*; 24: 
3-9,15-19). 



Element of E. 


1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

20:lb,3a,4sq.»7, first three words and b« in v. 8,9 [= B], 10b*,11,14-19,21 
(Well., lb,3a,4sq., and 7-13 [8* 10*] = X; 14-21 = J; Kuen., a story of E at the 
basis of 20:1-13, traceable in vs. 4sq., and of 9 and 11; with this P 2 was com¬ 
bined, but the whole account has since been so altered as to obliterate the “ sin” 
of Moses and Aaron [cf. 20:24; 27:14; Deut. 32:50]; Eutt., 3-5,7-11,13 (many 
touches of P’s language), 14-21); 21:4-9 [exc. *7j7}7 *1/70 v * 4 = E], 12-18a, 
21-24 [reading *7?)/* for , with LXX.] [18b~2Q and 25-32* = R from another 
source (J(?)); 33-35 has been imported by Rd from Deut. 3:1-4] (Well. 4b~9(?} 1 12~ 
20(?) [21-31 = J; 32-35 = Rd] ; so Kuen. practically, but adding vs. 21-31 [4a = 
R]; Kitt., 4a3b,5-9,12sq. (cf. Deut. 10:6sq.), 14-30$ [31-35 = Rd]); 22:2-21 [exc. 
3a,4,5a,7a,17 sq., and perhaps WlK UK £JOf7*1 in v. 21 (= J)], 36-41 (Well., 
2-21 [exc. 1**70 Op? = R, and 3a,4sq. in part, and 18 = J], 35-41 [exc. 37 and 39 


* These points are from E. [References with no mark are from J.] 

+ This was the idea in the healing efficacy of the brazen serpent; the sufferer looked to Ood 


through it. 

% Verses 21-36 are not given in Kitt.’s foot-notes; but see his text, i., p. 193, where the material 

is incorporated. 
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= J]; Eaten*, 2-21 [exc. traces of E in 3sq. and 7], 85-41 [21a,22-84 == J incorpo¬ 
rated by E]; Kitt., 2,3b,5-17 [exc. touches in 5 and 7], 19,21b,35b,36-38,40); 23:1- 
26,27 sq. partly (?) [28(27) -30 = R] (Well., JDilVs B in this chapter = J; Kuen. 
gives the entire chapter to E; Kitt., 1-22,24sq. [vs. 23 and 26 sqq. = R d ]); 24:25(?) 
[20-24 = E] (Well., all exc. vs. 1 and 20-24 = R d , and DHL’s E = J; Kuen., all , 
exc. 20-24 = E 2 ; Kitt., no E in 24*); 25:la,3,5 (Well., 1-5 = JE [= E or J]; 
Kuen,, 1-5 = E [see xvin.]; Kitt., 3,5). 

2. SYNOPSIS. 

» 

u The people settle at Kadesh, where Miriam dies and is buried. They revive 
the old complaint: Why have they been taken from Egypt to that bare spot, where 
there is no grain, fruit or water ? Moses is directed to take the staff, and produce 
water from the rock. He does as he is bidden; while rebuking the people, he 
smites the rock twice, and an abundance of water comes forth.—Then Moses 
sends messengers to the king of Edom, telling him of Israel’s experience in and 
out of Egypt, and asking permission for a quiet passage through his realm. 
Edom flatly refusing, they circumvene his land along the Red Sea, which makes 
the people very impatient, and again they murmur against God and Moses. Godf 
sends venomous serpents, which kill many of them. At this they repent, and 
Moses intercedes for them. Godf tells him to make a fiery serpent of bronze, and 
to put it on a pole, so that those bitten may look at it and be healed. Moses com¬ 
plies, and the remedy is very effective. They then proceed to the valley of Zered, 
thence to Arnon, and finally to Beer, where water is given them.—Then Israel 
sends messengers to Sihon, king of the Amorites, requesting a peaceful passage 
through his kingdom. He replies by meeting them with an army; but he is 
utterly defeated, and the conquerors take possession of his dominion. Balak, the 
Moabite, seeing what Israel has done to the Amorite, is greatly distressed. He 
tells [Balaam!]: a people has come out of Egypt, darkening the world, and now 
they are opposite me. Come, I beg of you, and curse them for me, perchance, I 
may smite them and drive them off. Balaam tells the messenger to stay over 
night, that he may get word from God.f God comes to him, and asks who the men 
are. Balaam, telling him their errand, is commanded not to go, nor to curse the 
people. Bo he dismisses the embassy. But Balak sends a larger and worthier 
delegation, [who are also invited!] to remain over night. This time God permits 
him to go, with the command that he shall do only what he shall tell him. Balak 
comes out to meet Balaam, and mildly upbraids him for his first refusal. Balaam 
replies, Even now that I am here, I am under God’s absolute control. Balak 

4 

makes a feast for Balaam and his suite, and next morning he takes him up to 

Bamoth-Baal to afford him a view of the enemy. Seven altars are erected, upon 

. . . .... 

* Cf. Kitt., i., p. 194. + Yahweh In the text. $ Supplied from another source. 
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which both sacrifice bullocks and rams, and Balaam then retires for meditation. 
God meets him, and inspires him to utter a eulogy on Israel. Balak, disappointed, 
takes him to another place, and again builds seven altars and sacrifices upon 
them. But again only blessing upon Israel is the result. So Balaam returns 
home, and Balak likewise goes his way.—The Israelites now dwell in Shittim, and 
fall into idolatry. To appease God’s anger, Moses orders the judges of Israel to 
execute the idolaters under their respective jurisdiction.” 


3. LANGUAGE. 


1) Old Words. 


a) n*6n ( 20 : 14 ). 

(2) p^ (20:16). 

(3) *0 (20:17; 22:6,19; 23:13). 

(4) jfl (20:18). 

(5) JHiOp 1 ? (20:18; 21:23; 22:36; 23:3). 

(6) pi (20:19). 

(7) }«D (20:21: 22:13,14). 

(8) jni [= permit] (20:21; 21:23; 22:13). 

(9) ....n 13*1 [= speak against] (21:5,7). 

(10) D’nSN (21:5; 22:9,10,13,20,22 £= J(?)], 38; 
23:4). 

(11) SSnnn (21:7 We). 

(12) tDOH (21:9; 23:21). 

(13) p-ty (21:14). 

(14) (21:15,19). 

(15) TK (21:17). 

(16) inn (21U8). 

(17) nm (21:18). 

(18) nn^ (22:6,11,19,38). 

(19) (22:6,11; 23:3). 

(20) lift* (22:6three times, 12; 28:7). 

(21) tSTtf (22:6,11; 23:3). 

(22) tlS (22:8). 


(26) yjD (22:18). 

(26) DJDS (22:87). 

(27) U'W '(22:38; 28:6,12,18). 

(28) rOTO* (28:1,2,46(8,146(a). 

(29) n 1 )]) t= sacrifice] (23:2,4,14,80). 

(30) nSy* (28:3,6,16,17). 

(31) HTp (28:3,4,16,16). 

(33) (23:9). 

(33) |n (23:9,24). 

(34) Dfl« (23:13). 

(36) p«n (28:18). 

(36) bDJl (23:21). 

(37) tin) (28:23). 

(38) r|K run (25:3). 

(39) lin (25:5). 

2) New Words. 

(1) n^?DD+ (20:19). 

T * * 

(2) 1DD+ [= price] (20:19): only again Prov, 
31:10. * % 

(3) 1$K (21:15): cf. Josh. 10:40; 12:3,8; 13; 

^ «+ tw 

20; also Bent. 8:17; 4:49. 

(4) (23:3). 

(5) ID^jit (25:3,5): only again Ps. 106:28. 

[Cf. Remark, under J, p. 63.] 


(28) nnp (22:11; 23:8,11,13,25 bis). 

(24) e]D n (22:15,19). 

4. STYLE. 


[See under J, pp. 281 sq.] 


5. MATERIAL. 


are here considered, being compared and contrasted]: 
accounts: (11 from E alone we have (a) a fragmentary account 


__eribah, or of a version of Moses’ sin? (a 

must have made some mention, as can he inferred from 


8:26: 4:211 


* In P uses only technically, In conneotion with established worship. 
+ Nowhere else in Pentateuch. 


k/rcaJ; 'keydp.evov, 

§ mn' in VS. 4,7,9, 
[of. under P, 5,1) (1)]. 


this fragment 


.bined with P's materia 
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(b) the story of the messengers to Edom (20:14-21); [That it is from E, notwith¬ 
standing the n'ln* in 20:16, is attested (a) by the reference to God’s angel (20:16); 
and [j3) from the allusion in Jud. 11:17, which shows the Ephraimitic origin and 
currency of the tradition.]; (c) the incident of the “brazen serpent” (21:4-9), 
attested to be E’s (a) by the words “to compass the land of Edom” (21:4a), a 
reference to 20:21; (/3) by the presence of v. 5 ; ( 7 ) it is hardly proper 

for the strict Yahwist to tell such a story [cf. 2 Kgs. 18:3 sq., where it is enumer¬ 
ated among the virtues of HezeMah that he destroyed it]; (2) from J alone 
comes the story of Hormah (21:1-3), 

2) Duplicate accounts: (1) We have two presentations (beside that of P, 21: 
10 sq.) of Israel’s itinerary to Moab (21:13-15, and 18b-20); (2) 21:25 + 31 equal, in 
thought, 21:24b; (3) 22::3b = 3a; (4) 22:35b = 21; (5) there are also two distinct 
presentations of God’s attitude towards Balaam’s going to Balak (which, however, 
will best appear under the following heads of Differences , etc.); (6) the final per¬ 
mission, however, is identical in both writers (20:20b, and 35an); (7) the two sets 
of Balaam’s prophecies will also appear clearly further on; (8) 25:3a is but 
another statement of v. 2. 

3) Differences in the double stories: (1) according to E, Israel reaches Moab’s 
boundary after Kahal-Zered (21:12sq); according to J, after Bamoth (21:21); (2) 
according to J, Moab makes an ally of Midian* (22:4,7); but in the transactions 

r 

of Balaam with the envoys, not a word is said about Midianites (22:8b,10 [in con¬ 
nection with 9b],13a,14a,21b); (3) we may also note that J speaks of the elders of 
Moab (22:7a); while E invariably refers to the princes of Moab (22:8b,13a,14a, 
15b f 21b); (4) according to E, God gives his permission during his meeting with 
Balaam in the night (22:20); according to J, Yahweh’s angel, after repeatedly 
vexing Balaam, next day allows him to go (22:22-35); (5) the prophetic spirit 
comes upon Balaam, according to E, by retirement on his part when he meets God 
(23:3b,4a, and 15b,16a); according to J, it comes spontaneously (24:2b,3a, and 
14b,15a); (6) E’s introduction to each prophecy differs according to the occasion 
and thought of the prophecy (cf. 23:7b sq., with 18b-20); but J has an elaborate 
formula in both which is quite similar (cf. 24:3bsq., with 15bsq.); (7) with J, 
idolatry is the result of adultery (25:1bsq.); E says nothing about adultery, except 
as it is implied in the worship of Peor (?) [cf. Hosea 9:8b(?)] (25:3); (8) the penalty 
for this sin, is, according to J, the execution of the leaders by Moses (25:4); accord¬ 
ing to E, the killing of the sinners by the leaders (25:5). 

4) Incongruities: (1) 21:18b has not only no grammatical or logical connection 
with what precedes, but is also contradictory to the statement made in 16a: Israel 
is in Beer not in a desert, concerning which some parenthetical remarks are made, 

* This point is only according to Dill.; other critics, as Well, and Kuen., consider the words 
piD \3pn an interpolation to suit Ps material in 25:6sqq. 
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and we should expect the author to begin j etc.; (2) how many times, and 

by what route, did Israel come to Moab ? (cf. 21:11, with 12b sq., and 20); (3) 22:4b 
sounds very strange, after all that has been said in vs. 2-4a: the two words 
DK1D after 2a would have been very easy and natural; (4) it is impossible to find 
anything in Balaam’s conduct, as reported in 22:8-21, that would justify God 
in being angry with him (v. 22a); it is especially contradictory to the presentation 
in v. 20, where God gives him full permission to go; (5) in fact, we cannot see 
that there was anything whatever gained by the repeated interferences of the 
angel, and the extraordinary transformation of the ass into a personal being, since 
v. 35 is practically identical in its instructions with v. 20; (6) 24:1 speaks of 
Balaam’s customary use of enchantments; but according to 23:4a,5a, and 16, he 
used none in his prophecies recorded in ch. 23, and the force of the remark is 
entirely lost, and is surely out of place at this stage of the proceedings. We must, 
then, find an entirely new account in ch. 24 ; (7) this difficulty is greatly enhanced 
by 23:29 sq.: if Balaam has decided to prophesy extemporaneously, why should he 
instruct Balak to build the altars and offer sacrifices, just as before? (8) but, 
furthermore, how could he use owro, when he praises Jacob for 
(23:23)? (9) if special communion with God (23:3b,4a; 15b,16a) was necessary for 
the utterance of the first two prophecies (23:9 sq., and 21-24), surely the last one 
(24:17-19) needed it, since it is Messianic (in the broad sense, at least); (10) if 
Yahweh ordered Moses to hang the leaders of the people (25:4), why should he 
[= Moses] instruct the judges to kill the people (25:5)? 

5) Difficulties in the way of the analysis’ (1) the unsatisfactory use of the 
names of the Deity; (a) Yahweh is the prevailing name (D^ff^K occurring but 
nine times in the entire section); this is, however, more easily explained on the R- 
hypothesis than by any other; (b) Elohim occurs twice (22:22; 24:2) in J’s mate¬ 
rial ; but this has already been explained [cf. foot-notes on p. 280] ; (2) there are a 
few omissions which must be supplied in one document from another; but, as 
the “ synopses ” show, these are as unimportant as they are few. 


6 . THEOLOGY. 


[See under J, pp, 282 sq.] 


xxm. THE REMAINING HISTORICAL MATERIAL. 

[The passages considered are as follows: (1) Deut. 32:48-52 (~ Yum. 27:12- 
14 =R or P 3 ); (2) Yum. 27:15-23; (3) Yum. 32:1-33:56 +Deut. 1:3; (4) Deut. 
31:14-34:10.—These passages treat of the following subjects: (1) Moses’ penalty; 
(2) appointment of Joshua as Moses’ successor; (3) settlement of Reuben and Gad 
on this side of the Jordan; (4) sketch of the route of the march in the wilderness; 
(5) injunctions with regard to their settlement in Canaan; (6) Moses’ poetic testa¬ 
ment ; (7) Moses’ parting benediction; (8) Moses’ death,] 
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A. 3E21ement of P. 

1. VERSES ASSIGNED. 

Deut. 32:48-52 [except glosses in vs. 49 and 52. The passage is a repetition 
of Rum. 27:12-14 (which is, according to Bill., a copy from Deut. by P 3 or B)]; 
Rum. 27:15-23 (Well, and Kuen., Rum. 27:12-23 [considering the passage in Deut. 
a repetition (by R or P 2 himself) of Rum, 12-15]; so also Kitt.); Rum. 32:1a 
[to Ijfl, 2b,4a,20-22*,28-30,18sq.,40(?) [therewith probably Josh. 13:15-19,23-27*, 
28,29b,32 (cf. Josh, in loco.)'] (Well., 16-19 [worked over], 24 [= 16], 28-32 ; Kuen., 
P2 underlies 1-5,16-32 [6-15 = P 3 ], but R has so thoroughly digested his material 
that nothing more can be said; Kitt., 2,4,18-22,28-32,40 [tpV- ■ • •-TJ-’JS 1 ? in 
v. 33 = R]; Rum. 33:1-49 [except 8 sq.*,14-17*,40,49 = R] (Well, and Kuen., = 
B); 34:1a [to *)3J], 5*,7a,8sq. (Well, and Kuen., la,7a(?),8sq.; Kitt., laK,7a,8sq. 

[5 = J]), 

Remark.— Rum. 33:50 sq.,54, though in this section, really belongs, with ch. 
34, etc., to the P code, and is therefore omitted here. 

2. SYNOPSIS. 

“ Moses is bidden to take a farewell look at the promised land, which, like 
Aaron, he is not to enter, because of the transgression at Kadesh. Moses then 
prays for a successor; and Joshua is appointed, with ‘laying on of hands,’ in the 
presence of Eleazar and the whole congregation, to take charge of affairs.—How, 
the Eeubenites and the Gadites had much cattle; they desire, therefore, the land 
already conquered as their share. Moses agrees to let them have it, on condition 
that they accompany their brethren across the Jordan, and assist them in conquer¬ 
ing their enemies. The contract is made in the hearing of Eleazar and Joshua, 
and accepted by Eeuben and Gad. Moses also allots Gilead to Machir, son of 
Manasseh.’ 5 —[Here comes an itinerary of the stations in the wilderness.]—“ In 
the fortieth year, on the first day of the eleventh month, Moses delivered his final 
message to the people from Yahweh, and then ascended the mountain Rebo, and 
died there according to Yahweh’s command, at the age of 120 years. The chil¬ 
dren of Israel mourned for him thirty days, and then followed Joshua as their 
leader.” 

3. LANGUAGE OP P. 

1) Odd WORDS. (7) nnnN (Num. 32:22,20; Deut. 32:49). 

(1) mrr (Num. 27 :12,15,16,17,18,21,22,23; 32:4, ( 8 > U/fcO (Num, 32:28). 

20 ,21,22 three times, 29; 33;2,4ibte,38; Deut. 1:8; (Num. 33:l,2fete). 

32:48; 34:5fete,9). 

(2) ....Dp Sn *]DKn (Num. 27:13; Deut. 82: New Words. 

50fete). Since this is the last section, no new words 

(3) BHp (27:14; Deut. 82:51). are considered, because they can no longer be 

(4) SfcOtY 013) my (Num. 27:20; S2;4). illustrated by future material. This applies 

(5) K’&yj (Num. 82:3). especially to J and E; but for the sake of uni- 

(6) $33 (Num, 32:22,29). form treatment we omit them also in P. 

- T 
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4. STYLE OF P. 

It is marked by 

1) Stereotyped phrases: (1) -*" 0 * 7*1 (Bent. 82:48; Hum. 27:15; 38: 

50); ( 2 ) ITlfT frwf ISJ’KD (Kum. 27:22; Deut. 34:9); (3) ^ {-JONH 

(Kum. 27:13 bis; Deut. 32:50 bis; (4) HlfT *5 (Num. 33:2a,38a; Deut. 
34:5b); (5) UITV • •irD’l (Num. 33:5,6,7,10,11,12,13,18,19,20,21,22,23,24,25,26,27, 
28,29,30,31,32,38,84,35,36,37,41,42,43,44,45,46,47,48 [not counting tbe verses given 
to E]). 

2) Numbers and Dates: (1) “ On the fifteenth day of the first month ” 
(Hum. 83:3a); (2) “ in the fortieth year. ...on the first day of the fifth month” 
(Hum. 33:38); (3) “Aaron was 123 years of age” (Hum. 38:39); (4) “Moses was 

120 years of age at his death” (Beut. 34:7a); (5) “and they mourned_thirty 

days ” (Deut. 34:8a); (6) “ in the fortieth year, etc.” (Deut. 1:3). 

3) Verboseness and Bepetition: (1) Beut. 32:48b does not mean much; (2) all 
that is needful in Deut. 32:49 is the first five words in a and the first four in b (or 
nine out of twenty-four words); (3) Deut. 32;50aab3 showing P’s fondness for 
stereotyped phrases; (4) Deut. 32:51b adds nothing to 51a; (5) the last seven 
words of Deut. 32:52 are a clumsy and unnecessary addition; (6) the last seven 
words of Hum. 27:21 are unnecessary; (7) Hum. 2 7:22b,23 are useless after 22a, in 
connection with the instructions given in vs. 18 sq.; (8) Hum. 32:29 is a repetition 
of vs. 21 sq.; (9)Hum. 33:1 needs only the first four words; (10) Hum. 33:2b is 
superfluous; (11) Hum. 33:3b-5a are quite irrelevant; (12) Hum. 33:38sq. also 
contain perfectly unnecessary information; (13) Hum. 33:54 requires only the first 
five and the last three words (or eight out of twenty-four words). 

5. MATERIAL OF P. 

As compared with the prophetic material, we find 

1) Duplicate accounts: (1) of the appointment of Joshua (P =Hum. 27:18-25; 
E = Deut. 31:14 sq.); (2) of the land given to Eeuben and Gad (both intermingled 
in Hum. 32; their character will best appear under the following heads); (3) 
there are evidently two sets of regulations in Hum. 33:52-56 (see below) ; (4) that 
there is more than one account of Moses’ death in Deut. 34, will also be shown 
later on. 

2) Similarities and differences: (1) While in both accounts, Joshua is appointed 
because of Moses’ end being near (Hum. 27:12-17 and Deut. 31:14a), P alone lays 
special stress on (a) the laying on of hands (Hum. 27:18b,23a); (b) the presence of 
Eleazar the priest (ibid, , 19a,22b); (c) the fact that Joshua is to depend for 
Yahweh’s revelation on what Eleazar is to tell him by means of the TJrim (ibid 
21); (2) according to all accounts, Eeuben and Gad are to have their desired dis¬ 
trict only on condition that they aid their brethren across the Jordan; hut accord¬ 
ing to P, (a) Moses demands it (Hum. 32:20-22); (b) he leaves the contract with 

*6 
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JSleazar, Joshua and the chiefs of the tribes ( ibid ., 28 sq.); while in E, they make 
the offer themselves (ibid., 16 sq.), and that settles it (see below) ; (3) it is charac¬ 
teristic of the prophet to warn the people against idolatry, when they conquer the 
land (Hum. 83:52,65); but P simply emphasizes the division by lot (ibid., 54; cf. 
26:52-56); (4) according to P, Moses died on a mountain (Deut. 34:5a [pjj/ refer- 
ring to -OJ “111 in v. la]); according to D, in a valley (Deut. 34:6a). 

3) Incongruities: (1) If the entire Pentateuch be from one hand, it would be 
strange (a) that, after Joshua had been fully, legally and divinely appointed (Hum. 
27:18-23), the order should so soon* come again to call Joshua, etc. (Deut. 
31:14sq,); (b) that Moses should have called Joshua before he were bidden, and 
should have given him the same instructions (Deut. 31:7 sq. [== D 2 ], which 
Yahweh gave afterwards (Deut. 31:23); (c) that the entire ceremony, including 
Moses 5 instructions, should take place in the presence of the whole congregation 
(Hum. 27:19,22b; Deut. 31:7); while Yahweh’s instructions, which would con¬ 
firm his divine appointment more than anything else, were given privately, only 
Moses being present (Deut. 31:14b,23); (2) Hum. 32, while at first glance it seems 
consistent enough, shows some literary difficulties, when more closely examined: 
(a) vs. 2b-4 give us the words of the children of Reuben and Gad; why then 
should v. 5 (apparently a mere continuation of their petition) begin anew, “ And 
they said, 57 etc.?f (b) v. 16 also begins as if they come forward for the first time ;J 
(c) the greatest inconsistency, however, is that after they voluntarily offer to 
accompany Israel in their conquests (vs. 16-19), Moses should introduce it as a 
condition, and should talk so much about it (vs. 20-30); (d) v. 31, moreover, 
speaks explicitly of the condition as being the command of God, not the words of 
Gad and Reuben; (e) no author would introduce “ the half of the tribe of Manas- 
seh 57 in v, 33a, so abruptly and inappropriately; (3) the instruction given in Hum. 
33:54 has no connection with what immediately precedes or follows (vs. 52 sq. and 
55 sq.), while v. 55 is not only a natural, but necessary, sequence to vs. 52 sq.; (4) in 
the death of Moses, we find (a) that Deut, 82:50a emphasizes the fact that he is to 
die on the mountain (that in this respect also his death may be like Aaron’s (50b)), 
and this would be the natural impression of Deut. 34:1-5; but v. 6a explicitly 
says that he was buried in the valley; (b) that Deut. 32:49a gives the description 
of the place very minutely; but 34:6b says that nobody knew his burial place; 
(5) who wrote Deut. 34 ? Surely not Moses (vs. 5-12 would decide against him); 
hardly Joshua (v. 9a would hardly be from him). It is the conservative critic who 
appeals in this case? to a “later hand, 55 to a Redactor. But if R could write a 


* It will be remembered that the events in Num. 27 and Pent. 81 are very near each other 
chronologically (perhaps on the “very same day,” Deut. 32:48), since the entire book of Deuter¬ 
onomy is supposed to be Moses* last words to Israel. The point made in the text is this: that a 
writer trying already to crowd so much into bo short a time, would be least likely to make so 
many independent and disconnected references to Joshua’s appointment. 

+ The Massorites evidently felt it, and so made v. 6 begin a new paragraph. 

$ Note the paragraph here also. 

§ In fact, all the so-called glosses, etc., are often gotten rid of by appealing to an B. 
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whole section (as vs. 5-12), connecting it with preceding material, and giving it as 
a part of the original, who can affirm that he has done so only in this place, or 
that he did not make other improvements (?) in the text ? (6) Deut. 38 breaks in 
on 32:52 and 34:1. 

6 . THEOLOGY OP P. 

But two points are to be noticed in this brief section : 

1) Emphasis is laid on the ceremony of the laying on of hands in the appoint¬ 
ment of Joshua (ISTum. 27:18b,23a), and attributing his divine power to it (Deut. 
34:9a). 

2) The importance of the high priest is emphasized by (1) mentioning his pres¬ 
ence at important affairs, as (a) the installation of Joshua (Kurn. 27:19a,22b); 
(b) the negotiations with the Beubenites (ISTum. 32:2b,28*); (2) subordinating the 
prophet or judge to him (ISTum. 27:21a). 

B. Element of J. 

1 . VERSES ASSIGNED. 

Kum. 32:5-13 [14sq. = B, on a basis of Jf], 20 sq. in part, 23,25-27,31,39(V), 
41 sq. (Well, and Kuen., no trace of J; Kitt., lb,2a,3,5-13,23,25-27 [all, however, 
modified by B]; ISTum. 33:52 sq.,55sq. (Well, and Kuen., no trace of J [Well, 
assigns vs. 52sq.,55sq. to P 1 incorporated by P 2 ]; Kitt. quotes Dill.J); Deut. 31: 
14sq.(traces), 15-23 [vs. 24-30 = B*, after JE and D(?)J]; 32:1-44; 34:1b,4 (Well., 
no trace of J, except perhaps 34:7b [31:14-23; 32:1-44, and ch. 34 = D 2 and E 
worked over by B<i]; Kuen,, no trace of J ; Kitt. quotes Dill, for Deut. 31:16-22, 
but gives them to B in their present form).|| 

2. SYNOPSIS. 

“ Moses discusses with the children of Beuben and Gad the advisability of 
their remaining this side of Jordan, reminding them that they must not discour¬ 
age the nation, as did the spies. But they promise to leave their families and 
flocks in Gilead, while they themselves will fight in Yahweh’s battles. Also some 
of the tribe of Manasseh capture some cities in Gilead, and settle there. In con¬ 
nection with the prospective entrance into the promised land, some injunctions 
about the treatment of those nations are emphasized.—Moses being near death, 
Yahweh directs him to write a poem, and have the Israelites learn it, as a 
warning for future days, when they fall away from Yahweh, and, of course, 
suffer the consequent punishments. Moses complies, and the text of the Song 
is given. Then Yahweh points out to Moses from a distance the whole promised 
land from Gilead to Dan, reminding him that he is not to pass thither.’ 5 

* Note also that Eleazar is here put before Joshua. 

f Cf. Dill., in., p. 195. 

% Of. Dill., ill., p. 390. 

§ Cf. Kitt., i., p. 184, notes 3) and 4). 
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B. LANGUAGE. 


X) Old Words. 


(1) |n (Num. 32:5). 

(2) ‘pay [» your humble servant] (Num. 
32 : 45 , 5 , 25 , 27 , 31 ). 

(3) mn 1 (NUm. 32:7,9,10,12,135^,23,27,31; Lent. 

31:14,15,16; 32:3,6,9,13,19,36; 34:1,4); [alsoDeut. 
38:2,7,11,12,13,21,20 = E], 

(4) sm nm (Num. 82:10,13; Deut. 31:17). 

(5) riDn« (Num. 32:11; Deut. 31:20; 32:43). 

(6) *6d (Num. 32:11,12). 

(7) 'yp2 (Num. 32:13). 

(8) *p' (Num. 82:15). 

(9) tja (Num, 32:26). 


(10) nn^l (Deut. 31:19; 32:39). 

(11) D’t? (Beut. 31:19). 

(12) fKJ (Beut. 31:20; 32:19). 

(13) ’DJK (Deut. 81:18,33; 32:40). 

(14) (Beut. 31:21). 

(16) p«n (Deut. 82:1). 

(16) D£3K (Beut. 32:36). 

(17) '’K (Beut. 32:87). 

(18) Vyn (32:39). 

2) New Words. 
See remark under P, p, 288. 


4. STYLE OF THE PROPHETS. 


The following remarks will suffice: 

1) As this section is very brief, and as almost all of the prophetic material 


in 


to illustrate their regular style. 


2) But the very fact that their material is given in the form of poetry, is 
characteristic of the prophets. 

S) To do justice to the beautiful diction, bold figures of speech, and splendid 
imagery of the poems, is beyond the scope of this article: no one can fail to 

find them. 

4) But also in the prosaic fragments the prophetic stamp is unmistakab le : (1) 
the elaborate, earnest appeal to past experience (Num. 82:6-15); (2) the strong 
warning against alliance with the gods and nations of Canaan (Num. 33:52 sq., 
55sq.*); (3) the prediction of “many evils and afflictions” as an inevitable result 
of sin (Deut. 31:16-21)—how all these remind us of Amos and Isaiah. 


6 . MATERIAL. 

The material of J will be considered in connection with that of E, pp. 294 sq. 

6 . THEOLOGY OE THE PROPHETS. 

1) J evidently knows nothing of a nilD which is to be a testimony [an 
rvny to th ® people: Moses is to write a poem (Deut. 32) embodying (1) Yahweh’s 
kindly dealings with Israel; (2) their rejection and neglect of him; (3) his severe 
but temporary punishment; (4) Israel’s final restoration, because of Yahweh’s 

jealousy for his honor; and this was “ to be a witness for Yahweh against the 
children of Israel” (Deut. 31:19,21a). 

2) Yahweh is very near to his people: (1) he is a father (Deut. 32:6b,18); (2) 
he tenderly cares for them (Deut. 33:11-14). 

3) E refers indeed to Levi as those called to teach the people, and to offer up 
sacrifice (Deut. 33:8-10). But note (1) that it is the whole tribe to whom priestly 
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offices are ascribed; (2) that the ground of his call is based solely on his special 
zeal shown at Israel’s rebellion (v. 9 ; cf. Ex. 82:25-29); (8) that the teaching of 
God’s precepts is the primary, while sacrifice is but the secondary function of the 
Levites. [A fuller discussion of the prophetic (including the Deuteronomie) view 
of the priesthood, belongs to the legal argument]. 


C. Element of 33. 

1 . VERSES ASSIGNED. 

Xum. 82:2a, 3,16 sq., [20 sq. partly (?)], 24,34-38, [39,41 sq. (?)] (Well., 1-15, 
traces in 16-19, in 17 > and 20-27 = X ; 34-42 [except v. 40 = E] = JE (E 

or J); Kuen., traces of E underlie the work of Rd in 1-5,16-32; besides, vs. 34- 
42 [except the references to Manasseh in 39-42 (=Rd)]; Kitt., parts of vs. 1-3, 
16sq.,24,34-39,41 sq. [ tc a bit of information anticipated here by E, from which 
arose later in P(?) and R the idea that half of Manasseh had already in Moses’ 
day possessed a lot east of Jordan”]); Deut. 31:14 sq.; 38:1-29 [incorporated by 
E(?)]; 34:10* * * § (Well., 31:14-23 and ch. 34 [exI) cept P 2 in la and 7a (and J in 7b (?))] 
= JE [E(?) worked over by R d ]; Deut. 33 is an independent fragment; Xuen. 
(XII. and I., p. 125sq.); 31:14sq.,23 [traces also in 1-8 worked over by R d ] [vs. 
16-22 and 32:1-44 = R d , or more properly JE, distinguished by E/uen., from 
R d ; ch. 33 stands out of all connection, and was perhaps taken up by R d ]; 34: 
1-12 [except P 2 in la,Ssq,, and R d whose redaction extends throughout, as in the 
case of 31:1-8,14-23]; Xitt., Deut, 31:14-23(?); 32:44; 33:1-29 [2-29 =?: an older 
source incorporated by E; 32:1-33 is not E’s song of Moses, but a more recent 
production substituted for it by R d ] ; 34:1 Of). 

2 . SYNOPSIS. 

u The sons of Gad and Reuben, having entered many cities, ask permission to 
settle their families and flocks in them, promising, however, to assist the rest of 
Israel in getting settled in the promised land. Their request is granted, provided 
they keep their promise. They build up their cities as fortifications, changing 
their names. Moses being near to death, Godf directs him to bring Joshua to the 
4 Tent of Meeting,’ to instruct him about his new duties. Moses then pronounces 
his blessing over the nation, making mention of each tribe (and dies?). And 
there never was a prophet like him in Israel. ’ ’ 


3. LANGUAGE. 


I) Old Words. 

a) (Num. 32:16,17,24). 

(2) ‘■tfnp (Num. 32:17,36). 

(3) D'nStf (Deut. 33:1). 

(4) VHD (Deut. 33:11). 


(6) Sn« (Deut. 83:18). 

(6) (Deut. 88:19). 

3) New Words. 
See remark, under P, p. 288. 


* Cf. Dill., in., p. 433. 

i Verses in this section, not assigned, are from D; as 82:45-47; 34:6,11 sq. 

$ Yahweh in the text. 

§ Implied in 33:1b. 
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4. STYLE OF E. 


[See under J, pp. 292 sq.] 


5. MATERIAL 


[J and E are here compared and contrasted:] 

1) Single accounts, or material peculiar to one of the prophetic authors: (1) 

the warning against leaving any of the foreign nations or their gods in the land 
(JSTum. 33:52 sq., 55 sq.), harmonizes with J’s material elsewhere [cf. Ex. 34:11-16]; 
(2) the order to write the Song of Warning (Deut. 31:16-22), and (3) the Song 
itself (Deut. 32:1-44), are in their present form and connection from J; as can he 
seen from (a) the uniform use of Yahweh (31:16; 32:3,6,9,12,19,27,30,36); (b) cer¬ 
tain historical references (vs. 21,30,35 sq., and vs. 40-42* * * § ); yet it has some charac¬ 
teristics of the Northern dialect,f which would make it a much older document; 
(4) on the other hand, Moses’ blessing (Deut. 33) is probably, in the main, from E, 
as will appear from (a) the word in v. 1; (b) Joseph receives the most 

attention of any of the other tribes (vs. 13-17); while Judah is but briefly dis¬ 
missed, with a prayer that God might u restore him to his nation” (v. 7) as if 
Judah was to blame for the division of the kingdom; (c) the strange arrangement 
of the tribes [cf. Gen. 29:32-30:24 -f 35:17sq.; also Gen. 35:23-26a; 46:8-24; Ex. 
1:2-4; Hum. l:5b-15 ; 20-42; 2:3-30; 7:12-78; 10:14-27; 13:4-15; 26:5-48; 34: 
19-28; and especially Gen. 49:3-27:1] would seem to indicate that the writer 
wished to dispose of the group of Judah, and then turn to the Ephraimitic union, 
with Joseph as leader. [Reuben is the only exception, but his birthright natur¬ 
ally entitles him to the priority which is accorded to him?]; (d) the references 
made to Levi (vs. 8b,9) are to E’s material [cf. Ex. 17:3-6; 32:26-29]; also the 
words ruD udp in v. 16, refer to Ex. 3:2-4. 

2) Double accounts: (1) the gift to the tribes of Gad and Reuben (Num. 32) 
presents the following duplicates ( aside from P’s account): (a) v. 16 is in thought 
equal to v. 5, and begins in such a way, as if entirely ignorant of the latter; (b) 
vs. 25-27 form not only an awkward repetition of vs. 16 sq., but 25b is a different 
presentation: instead of their offering to aid Israel (v. 17), Moses imposes it upon 
them; (2) Moses’ death was probably recorded by all the writers; but in the 
present combined story (Deut. 34), the different (?) prophetic versions can be 


m 


from 


occurring verbatim in Ex. 33:1b; cf. also Gen. 13:15; 15:18b; 26:3; 28:13), 
while v. 10 refers clearly to Ex. 33:11a, which is from E. 


* For the historical background of Deut. 32, cf. Dill., m., p. 393. 

+ Cf. Dill., m., p. 394. 

$ Dill, mentions some of them. 

§ Against Moses, as the author, are vs. 1, 4, and 27 sq.. (Israel being settled already). 
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3) P’s combinations : (1) the composite character of JSTum. 82 has already been, 
amply shown [see under P, pp. 289 sq.]; (2) also the combination in Num. 33:50-56 
needs no further elaboration; (3) but it is also seen in Deut. 31:14-23, where we 
notice that (a) two distinct stories are combined: the installation of Joshua (vs. 
14 sq. and 23), and the order to write the Song (vs. 16-22); (b) the first of these 
stories is, in the main at least, from E, as the references to the “ Tent of Meet¬ 
ing,” and the pillar of cloud (vs. 14 sq.) would show [cf. Ex. 33:7-11]; (c) v. 16 is 
decidedly out of connection with v. 15, and v. 23 is not only an awkward appen¬ 
dage to v. 22, but requires a change of subject (from Moses to Yahweh, as v. 
28b shows); (4) that the prevailing name of the Deity is Yahweh, is probably 
due to B’s influence; (5) Deut. 33:4 is not of a piece with what precedes or fol¬ 
lows ; (6) the composition of Deut. 34 has already been dwelt upon sufficiently.* 

6. THEOLOGY.+ 

[Cf. under J, p. 292.] 


* No attempt has been made to consider the few Deuteronomic passages in this section, nor 
to prove that the material assigned to J and E is not from D, since this would involve us in an 
examination of the style, diction and substance of D, which is irrelevant here. 

f This concludes the presentation of the historical material from the analyst’s point of view. 
When the answer to this presentation has been made, an examination of the legal material will 
be undertaken. 



THE ORIGIN OF THE NOTAE RELATIONS IN HEBREW. 

By Bichard Kraetzschmar, Ph. D., 

Leipzig, Germany. 


As is well known, there are two relative pronouns in Hebrew, and 
and it is a much debated question, but one not yet definitely settled, whether they 
are etymologically related or whether is to be separated from . The 
common opinion is that and belong together in their derivation. It is 

not necessary to take up the attempted explanations which would refer both rela¬ 
tives back to an original verbal root, as these are already antiquated, and hence 
we have only to do with the method which is in vogue to-day, viz.: to derive 
them from pronominal roots. Three explanations have been offered. Some 
scholars claim that & has arisen from by aphaeresis of Jsf and assimila¬ 
tion of *). So Gesenius 1 , Ewald 2 and Olshausen 3 4 * . Others argue for the priority 


and regard as a formation 


According to these, the original 


form was consisting of three particles, analogous to the Arabic 

which, by hardening of to *1, has passed over to ISJ'K. So Philippi 6 , Sperl¬ 
ing 6 , and similarly Brown 7 , who regards as a formation of JJ> by means of 
ft prostheticum (cf. Konig 8 ) and , for which he compares the Coptic equiva¬ 
lents musar and mus, stufar and stuf from Stem’s Koptische Grammatik. 
Others again refer *1^ft and {& to a common pronominal form , which is 
the ground form of both. So Bottcher 9 and Konig 10 . 

In favor of these derivations is, first, the close grammatical connection 
between the two relatives, which also argues for a common origin; and further, 
the consideration that all Semitic relative pronouns have arisen from one 


pronominal 


from 


or 


at least, one which contains it (cf. the in On the other side, over 


1 Gesenius, Thesaurus. cf. « W . 

2 Ewald, AusfUhrliches Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache . 8 Aufl., 1870; § 181b. 

s Olshausen, Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache, 1861, p. 439; cf. § 687. 

4 Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic Language. I. § 347. 

s Philippi, Wesen und XJrsprung des Status constmctus im Hebr., p. 73; note, 

6 Sperling, Lie Nota Belationis im Hebr., 1876. 

7 Brown, Hebraica, Jan., 1886. 

» Histor.-Kritisches Lehrgebtlude der hebr. Sprache, 1881, p. 140. 

8 Bottcher, AusfUhrl. Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache . Bd. L, p. 78 sqq. 

io KOnig, ?. c„ p. 140. 

u Cf. my article on Belativpronomen und Belativsatz im Assyrischen, BSS . I., 3., p. 370 sqq. 
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against these two reasons, there are important considerations which place in great 
doubt the possibility of the above explanations, as well as the pronominal origin 
of HBW in general. Sperling* has already and correctly observed the difficulty 
in Ewald’s explanation, by showing that he has worked from a wrong basis. The 
real support and starting-point of this explanation is as follows, that the DagheS- 
forte in Hebrew is always a sign of the assimilation of a letter to the one follow¬ 
ing. This is, however, incorrect, as Sperling shows, because DagheS-forte is often 
used, where there is and can be no assimilation, to render firm the sound of a pre¬ 
ceding short word. He rightly refers to the exactly analogous Daghe§-forte of the 
article. is not, as is still commonly done, to be referred to an original 

so that it would be identical with Jl; but it goes back to the ground-form 

n and further to ha, of which the Arabic article is a formation by means of the 

T 

pronominal element Z, which we meet in this function in other places in 
Semitic. When Hommel 2 accepts this explanation of Daghes-forte for - but 
rejects it for * pf, referring it back to bn, it is only a concession which he 
makes to the earlier and dominating opinion as to the origin of the Hebrew article. 
One can go even further and say that doubling of the following consonant often 
occurs, when a long vowel becomes short. Here compensation is made for the 
shortening of the long vowel by the doubling of the following consonant. This 
JDaghe§-forte may be called compensative 3 . Such is the Daghes in the relative • , 

as well as in • pf, and we are therefore entitled to accept for both an originally 
long vowel. For * yj this opinion is supported by the original length of the 

vowel of the Assyrian relative pronoun s a, which is closely related to • $ (cf. 

♦ « 
m 

for this further on and my article mentioned above, p. 371 sq). 

In like manner Sperling has also overthrown the hypothesis of Bottcher, 

because the , which is placed as the basis of his view, is simply invented; 

for the later Hebrew , as Hommel has correctly remarked (Z. c., p. 712, anm. 

♦ • 

4) has nothing to do with this original , because it is composed of • fcj/ and 
the preposition of the Dative , and is a very late formation. Again the further 
development of • {Jf to offers many difficulties. The solution put forward 

by Brown is impossible. The analogies brought by him from the Coptic are of 
no value, because in the Hebrew we have a Semitic language, and in Semitic such 
a formation by means of , especially in the case of pronominal stems, would be 
unheard of. How would one explain this *1 ? As is well known there is in the 
Semitic no pronominal root beginning with and never has been. But also the 

i Sperling, p. 6 sqq, 
a Hommel, ZDMQ., XXXII., p. 713. 

* The same principle of doubling is to he seen in Assyrian words, with vowels which 
are undoubtedly Jong, e. g. f Aru », ruku, “far off,” kima, “like,” etc., are written 

urru, rukku, kimma; cf. Delitzsch, Assyr. Oram fill. 
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opinion advocated by Philippi and Sperling, the only one of the above which can 
be defended—presents many difficulties. Hommel classifies them as follows: 

1) that the exchange of ^ and *"} in Semitic (except, at most, the dialectic change 
in some of the Semitic languages) has not been proved, in fact is impossible and 

2) that 1 as a pronominal stem does not occur in any of the conjunctive or 


adverbial particles of any of the Semitic languages (the r in j-=> , is a spe¬ 
cial peculiarity of the Syriac, and also occurs). This makes the pronominal 
derivation of impossible. 

The first of these two arguments can be debated, but the second is of great 
weight. Sperling is compelled to acknowledge its importance, for he says: 


U 


in dem hebr. eine Weiterbildung 


Kota 


Kanaanaisches ££/ und phoenic. sprachlich fix 
so miissen wir bekennen, dass jenes die hebr. 
allem Zusammenhange mit den Eelativf orm der angefiihrten semit. Sprachen.... 
treten, unmittelbar auf einen Pronominalstamm sich nicht zuriiekfuhren lasst 
und darum eine unmittelbare Erklarung nicht bietet.” 

In recognition of these serious difficulties, many scholars have denied any 
etymological connection between and an( t have referred to an orig¬ 


inal noun-form. 


Miihlau 1 2 


Stade 3 4 , Hommel^, Kautzseh 5 , Miiller 6 , Muhlau-Yolck 7 8 , Sayce, etc., have followed 
him. According to these goes back to an original substantive, with the 




meaning “ place,” corresponding to the Arabic Syriac SA , Aramaic • 

s 

The possibility of the transition in meaning from “place,” then “where,” to that 
of a general relative cannot be denied, and is even admitted by the opponents of 
this explanation. Compare Schrader^ and Philippi, the latter of whom brings 

forward as an analogous the Chinese so “place,” which is also a relative (cf. 

Schott, CMnesische Sprachlehre, p. 66); cf. further Persian 1 ^vY = “ wo des ortes,” 

♦ 

which was originally used like the common Eelative and the vulgar method 


of expression in German “der Mann wo ichsehe” for “der Mann welchen ich 
sehe.” The Assyrian throws great light upon this question and makes it almost 
certain that Hti'N is to be referred to a substantive with the meaning “ place.” 
A word very much used in Assyrian is asru , “ place,” plur. asr&ti (e. g. Y, E 


1 Tsepregi, Dissert. Ludg . 

2 Mtihlau, in Bottcher, Lehrb. der hebr. Sprache. I., p. 78 Anm. 8. 

s Stade, Morgenlttnd. ForseJiungen , 1876, p. 188 Anm.; Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache. I., § 167. 

4 Homme], l. c., p. 708 sqq. 

5 Kautzscli, in Gesenius’ Hebr. Grammatik, 23 Aufl., § 123. 

s M tiller, Hebr. Grammatik 8135. 

7 Miihlau-Volek in Geseniua’ Hebr. Handwdrterbuch , 10 Aufl., unter * 

8 Sohrader, JenaVr Litt.-Zeitung, 1875, p. 299. 
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jj^-formation 


t£? is not original, but corresponds 


Semitic t; cf. the Arabic, Syriac, Aramaic form, according 
iw of phonetics that the Arabic ^ Aramaic ? Hebrew 


Semitic 


The stat. constr. is asar. This asru can, 
a whole sentence (cf. $ 9 of my Abhandlung 


Relativsatz) but it always does this without the intervention 


ing u where,” “ whither.” 


remains 


has become a Relative with the mean- 
trifled that, when it connects a number 
; assume the plural form. A § ar and 


were very early brought together because of their similarity in sound, but 
Hommel was the first to thoroughly prove this connection. It is to be regretted 
that he has made a mistake in his proof, and hence has arrived at false results. 
He cites two passages for asar. The first is Sennacherib Taylor, IV., 22-24: 
“ die Fluchtlinge... a g a r ikagadu urassapu ina kakki durchbohrten sie 
mit der Waffie, wo sie (sie) trafen,” which “ zeigt, wie man sich den Ubergang von 
der ursprl. Bedeutung ‘ Ort 5 zu der rein relativen zu vermitteln habe.” The 
other is Nebuchadnezzar, E. I. H, II., 14sqq., which “ zeigt, wie im Semitischen 
die Verwendung dieses Nomens als Relativspronomen vorkommen konnte” and 
where “ eine andere Erklarung ganz ausgeschlossen ist.” This important passage 
has been mistranslated by him. He reads 18 padanim pihfiti 19 asar kib- 
sisu arrusu 20 sipila ibasu and translates “ Ein Terrain der Verschlossenbeit 
dessen Pfad und Steg hugelig war,” connecting asar with the suffix in arrusu 


arrut-su). 


On the other hand, this passage must be read padanim 


pijiuti asar kibsi suprusu .... and translated “verschlossene Wege, wo 
(=auf denen) ein Betreten gehemmt ist.” 1 Agar is never used, as Hommel uses 
it here, as a general Relative pronoun 2 , but always as a Relative of place. We can 
well see how asar gradually lost its substantive force, and how its original 
meaning “place” weakened, so that only a step was needed for it to become a 
general Relative, a step, however, which was not and could not be taken in the 
Assyrian, but which was taken, probably, in the Hebrew. 


Again 


meaning 


u there, whither,” “thither, where,” “ thither, whither,” or according to our opin- 


methodof expression, “ mit Einscliluss seines Demonstrativs 


Examples 


are: asar birkll mana^tu isa @ir aban gadi figibma 


U 


there where my 


knees found a resting place, I sat down on the top of the mountain,” Sennacherib 
Taylor, III., 88sq.; Tarku agar innabtu ragubat kakki Agur ishap- 


1 §uprusu is Perm, III. of with relative w, and kibsu is a Nom. with the Nom. end¬ 
ing i, so commonly used by the Babylonians; of. Delitzseb, Assyr. Oram., p. 180, and my Abhand~ 
lung liber den Relattvsatz , BSS., p. 408 sq. 

2 Byon, Sarg. Cyl 33 appears to accept this also. 
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g u m a, “ the might of A g u r ’ s weapons overthrew T a r k fi. whither he had fled,” 

VB.II.20; ag ar tallaki ittiki lfillik, u whither thou goest, thither shall I 

go with thee,” Asurb. Sm., 125, 61; “ they may go a s ar s i b & t a whither they 
please, 55 Strass. Leyd. 8, Neb. VII., 16sqq., etc. Again it can depend on a pre¬ 
ceding substantive, in which case it corresponds to the Relative g a with a Prepo¬ 
sition and suffix, e. g.: “the country Mag agar (=ga kiribsu) umlm s6ri 
!a ibagu u issur game la igakanu kinu where (=in which) no beast 
of the field and no bird of the heavens builds its nest, 55 V R. VIII. 108 sqq.; 

ina r£s eniSubnat agar salam ga Tukultipalegara u Tukulti-Adar 
izzizfini, “at the sources of the river Subnat, where an image of T. and T. 

A. is placed, 55 Agurn. 1,104sq.; sade bit markitigu agar itanapragidu, 
“the mountain, his house of refuge, where (=in which) he had fled, 55 V R. X., 
13 sq.; “ the house asar epru bubussunn where dust is their food, 55 Descent 
of Igtar, obv. 8, Shalmaneser obelisk, 69, etc. With attraction of the Rela¬ 
tive in the relative sentence: asar abu b&nua ina *Sa ana garruti 

s 

ipkidug ana magkanigu utirsu = literally, where my father had appointed 
him king (sc. in the city of S a), thither I returned him to his place, 55 V R. 
II. 16sq., for ana Sa agar — ipkidug utiru 1 . Agar can so far lose its 
original meaning, that, in a relative sentence where there is another expression of 
place with a suffix referring back to agar, it can absorb this suffix, a kind of 
absorption which one only finds elsewhere after the Relative pronoun § a. An 
instructive example for this is: Bitriduti ga Sin-alj 6-erba sarrfiti epu- 

gu ina libbigu agar Agfir-alje-iddina abfi banua kiribgu aldu, 
“Bitriduti, in which Sennacherib ruled, in the midst of which (literally, 
where—in its midst) Esarhaddon, my father, was born, 55 V R. I. 25 sqq. The 
kiribsu which exactly corresponds to ina libbigu refers back to A agar, just 
as if ga and not agar stood at the beginning of the relative sentence. This 
example shows that asar has deteriorated into a half-way relative with a weak 
local coloring. 

Agar has not gone any further than this in the Assyrian, and it was not 
possible, because asar retained its character as a substantive in the meaning 
“place 55 until the last, so that it was impossible that a form of it should come 
into use as a general Relative like the Hebrew • One can only conceive of 
this if the corresponding substantive had died, and was retained only in the petri¬ 
fied form agar, which then could have easily passed into uses which had nothing 
in common with its original meaning. This is the case in Hebrew, where the 

i For further examples of this hind of attraction, cf. my Abhandlung tiber den ReJativsatz, 
BSS p. 401 sq. Even here the idea expressed in the relative sentence is replaced by a corrspond- 
ingonefana magkatiiSu) in the principle sentence; for ana, which should really have stood 
before § a, it was necessary in accordance with th6 structure of the whole sentence, for an a n a 
to be inserted in the Relative sentence. 
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substantive from which is to be derived has been lost, and only this one 

form of it is retained. Schrader urges this point against Stade’s explanation, but 
it is rather an argument for the derivation of from a substantive. 

We have, then, in the Assyrian Relative of Place aSar. the middle and con¬ 
necting link between a substantive with the meaning u place,” which lies at the 
basis of and the purely relative use of The corresponding sub¬ 
stantive in Hebrew must have been, according to the laws of formation, i 

stat. constr. . The change of *-=- of the second syllable to -rr is a change 

* 

which is often found in Hebrew, and which explains itself in the frequent use of 
the word and hence does not make any difficulties for this etymology, cf. the 
change of fcy to . The original meaning of is so far lost, that it easily 
enters into such combinations as Dipo, im Dipp 1 . A trace of its 
substantive nature and original meaning is perhaps found in uses like: 

i » «M« 

“in the place where,” Euth 1 .17; St?, “upon the place, where,” 1 Kgs. 

xvin. 12, etc., which are otherwise very difficult to explain. Compare the labori¬ 
ous attempts at explanation made by Konig, l. c., p. 139 and Ewald, l, c., g 333a. 

The latter says: u Da nun als Accusativ auch die allgemeine Hinweisung 

♦ » —♦ 

auf Ort, Zeit, Art und Weise enthalt (? 331c 3), so versteht sich, wie 

wohin_bedeuten kann.” This is, however, not so plain, for even if it is true 

that *UW “ als Accusativ die allgemeine Hinweisung auf Ort, Zeit, Art und 
Weise angeben kann,” this is the case only after a noun which as antecedent 
refers to it, but not when the Relative stands alone. 

Corresponding to the original Hebrew Relative pronoun, there is the 0 com¬ 
mon to the Phoenician and Assyrian. This is the ground form of as the 

♦ * 

Assyrian has still preserved it; cf. my Abhandlung cited above. Sperling’s view 
that — is the original vowel is absolutely impossible. ™ is rather for we 
still find the form • $, e. g., Judg. v. 7; Job xix, 29; and even the form , 

~ .T 

e- g., HAN# > Judg. vi. 17. The Assyrian §a also argues for an a-vowel. is 

^ ^ 

found not only in the late, post-exilic books, but also in the oldest portions of the 
Old Testament, e. g., Judg. v. 7, Canticles and especially in such as are of Horth 
Israelitish origin. Originally it completely corresponded in its use to the 
Assyrian sa. As a sign of the genitive it is still found in the proper name 

Man of God,” Gen. iv. 18; as a Relative often (for the most part in 

* • * 

later writings); as a conjunction with the meaning “ that,” Koh. n. 13; iii. 18; 
ix, 5; Judg. vi. 17, etc., and “ while,” Cant. I. 6; v. 2; Koh. II. 18, etc. If it is 
found in the later writing, where it again takes the place of , in a 

broader use than the Assyrian s a, this is to be explained, on the one hand, by 
the fact that it has deteriorated more, as even the outward form shows (the 


X Cf. KOnig, l. c., p. 140. 
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vocalization of the vowel to a cf. $, Koh. n. 22; nr. 18) corresponding to 

m 

Syriac ?; and, on the other hand, as due to the influence of which was exclu¬ 
sively used for so long a time, and which, in accordance with its nature, had a 

wider use, so that when jj/ again came to the front, it assumed this use. This is 

• « 

the only explanation of the fact that &, which was used originally like Phoe- 
nician and Assyrian U asa sign of the genitive and was not so used in late 
Hebrew, while ?, in spite of their other deterioration, as respects their char- 
acter as demonstratives, never lost this use, and of the fact that it was always 
connected by means of ^ with an incomplete relative sentence, as was the case 
with njj'N ; cf. intsD. “ the bed of Solomon,” Cant. hi. 7; and that 

• i *9 « 

the late Hebrew which took the place of the Genitive particles arose from 

*7 and . The possibility of introducing the Genitive simply by the (demonstra- 
♦ # ♦ 

tive) Eelative as in most of the other Semitic languages, was lost because of the 
prevailing use of through so many centuries. 



A CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES IN THE SENNACHERIB 

(TAYLOR) INSCRIPTION, 

By Lester Bbadneb, Jr., 

New Haven, Conn* 


In order to obtain a complete classification it seemed necessary to take 
account not merely of complete sentences, but even of short clauses. In the 
following discussion therefore, I have considered as a sentence any clause con¬ 
sisting of a predicate with a subject or object, where this was not a pronominal 
suffix, even a verb or predicate alone, provided it was joined by a conjunction to 
the preceding clause. 

I have followed in the main the order of treatment of the sentence outlined 
in Delitzsch’s Assyrian Grammar. My first work, therefore, was to divide the 
sentences among the various main classes of Declarative, Relative, Negative, 
Cohortative, and Imperative, then to consider the peculiarities of each class, and 
finally, to tabulate the results of an investigation of the connection of sentences. 

First then the results of the general classification are as follows : 


Table I. 



I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Total. 

Declarative. 

42 

53 

52 

53 

56 

38 

294 

Relative... 

6 

6 

14 

8 

10 

15 

59 

N egative. 

3 

2 

4 

3 

4 

2 

18 

Imperatve. 

* • 

* + 

• ft 

« ft 

4 

ft ft 

4 

Cohortative... 

* * 

1 * 

m m 

# • 

■ft ft 

8 

8 

Total... 

48 

59 

66 

1 

61 

70 

61 

365 


The figures show a great lack of variety of style: Declarative and Relative 
are the two great classes, the Negative sentences being distributed between them, 
while the Imperative and Cohortative sentences occur each in a mass in the fifth 
and sixth columns. No Prohibitive or Interrogative sentences were found, nor 

any conditional Clauses. 

More interesting is the tabulation of the order of Subject, Object, and Predi¬ 
cate, in the 294 cases of Declarative sentences. 
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Table II. 


Order of Declar. Sentences. 

I. 

II. 

1 III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

I Total. 

Predicate (incomplete). 

5 

9 

6 

7 

14 

2 

43 

Object, Predicate...... 

32 

82 

■1 

30 

27 

24 

175 

Predicate, Object.... 

8 

11 

7 

12 


6 

54 

Subject, Predicate... 

4 

3 

4 

9 

12 

6 

38 

Predicate, Subject.. 

♦ • 

ft ft 4 ft ft rft 

2 

• • * 4 ■ a 

1 

2 

• • m ft ft * 

3 

3 

11 

Subject, Object, Predicate. 

1 

2 

1 

5 

5 

2 

16 

Subject, Predicate, Object. 

2 

» • 

♦ ft 

• • 

2 

ft ft 

4 

Object, Subject, Predicate. 

• ft 

1 

m « 

* ft 

• * 

1 

2 

Object, Predicate, Subject. 

1 

1 

• m 

♦ l 

1 

t • 

3 

Predicate, Object, Subject. 

• • 

• 

ft • 

1 

ft • 

ft ft 

1 

Object, Predicate, Object. 

1 

1 

♦ # 

* ft 

2 

ft ft 

4 

Object, Object, Predicate. 

* * 

4 4 

• * 

* 4 

• 

1 

1 

Total Declarative Sentences. 

42 

53 

52 

53 

56 

38 

294 


A consideration of these results shows the force of the rule already estab¬ 
lished, that the normal order in Assyrian is Subject, Object, Predicate, or in 
general, that the Predicate should come last. This order is preserved 228 times. 
Delitzsch regards the transposed order as an indicative of emphasis laid upon the 
parts transposed. But the total number of inverted order, some eighty cases 
seems much larger than could be accounted for by emphasis alone, in a style so 
uniform as in this inscription. I think that the other principles can be deduced 
which will account for a large number of cases of inversion where it is hard to see 
any special reason for emphasis. We are familiar with the stereotyped formula 
used to describe the destruction wrought by the invading monarch: M a h a z - 

anisu almi ak§ud } abbul, akkur, ina i§ati akmu, usemi karmis. 

It illustrates excellently the Assyrian fondness for grouping together a num¬ 
ber of verbs. This predilection will, I believe, account for the majority of the 
cases of inverted order in short clauses, and for many in long sentences. When 
two short sentences are thrown together the tendency seems to be to follow the 
chiastic order, bringing the two verbs together in the middle. I may quote one 
or two examples: 

1.27,27. Ana ekalligu sa kirib Babili &adi§ erumma, aptema 

bit nisirtisu, 

VI. 33. iSdasa irmili, ikupa risasa, 
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I have counted some eighteen cases of the pure chiastic order [I. 26-27; II. 
29, 43-44, 57, 64, 68, 77, 79, 83; HI. 26, 47-48, 48-49; IY. 14-15, 42, 47; Y. 49; 
YI. 33, 49-50], and the list might he greatly increased by counting in incomplete 
sentences, cases of adverbial inversion, etc. 

Again it appears to be a habit of the historian to make use of the inverted 
order in closing a period. Where a paragraph ends, after the same thought has 
been carried on through a number of clauses, the closing sentence very frequently 
has its subject or object, or some adverbial phrase after the verb. I have noted 
about twenty-four examples of this [1. 18, 61, 62 ; II. 8,18, 29, 46, 57, 64, 83; III. 
11, 29, 41, 50, 65 ; IY. 11, 32, 42, 79; Y. 49, 69 ; YI. 24, 41, 73], and more might 
be made by reducing the length of the paragraph. This rule is not so universal 
as the one previously discussed, but is often found operating in conjunction with 
it. The two principles together account for very many of the cases of transposi¬ 
tion in this inscription, and relieve us from the necessity of searching for the 
emphasis in every case of inversion. 

The normal position of the adjective is, of course, following the noun, as in 
Hebrew. The few exceptions to this rule found in the inscription seem to be for 
the sake of emphasis. Adverbs and prepositional phrases regularly precede the 
verb, very often coming at the head of the sentence. Contradictions of this order 
can be explained by the principles above applied to transpositions of Subject, Ob¬ 
ject, and Predicate. Where the style is picturesque and rapid, almost poetical, as 
in the fifth column, exceptions to the normal are very frequent. The more per¬ 
haps, because adverbs are not so much used in plain prose as in a more exalted 
style. 

Several interesting cases of a double object occur, showing that the verb in 
such a case usually finds its place between the two. 

The Eelative Sentence. 

Here the order is very much more limited by the nature of the sentence, 
which obliges the subject or the object to stand first, except in the case of a con¬ 
junctive relative clause. The regular position of the verb, however, is still last, 
and the exceptions are comparatively few, and easily explained by principles 
already stated. Por table III. see the following page. 

In regard to the use of a final vowel with the verb of a relative sentence, 
Delitzsch’s rule is that the present, preterite, and permansive, (except the third 
Pern. Sing.) must assume a vowel, usually u , though many examples of a are also 
found. A comparison of all the relative sentences in this inscription shows that 
the rule holds in every case. See table IY. 

There are fifty-one examples of attributive relative clauses, while eight are 
conjunctive. See table Y. The latter are introduced by mala [1.10], asar 
twice [III. 76-77; Y. 24], arki [Y. 5], ki [Y. 15], ultu [YI. 2527], and inuma 

*7 
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[VI. 56-57]. Three cases occur where the verb of the relative sentence is lacking 
[I. 26; III. 19 ; IV. 73]. 

Table III. 


Order of Relative Sentences. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Total. 

Kf J P—. 

4 

3 

9 

3 

3 

m I 1HH 

II 

32 

Predicate, Object. 

♦ ft 

• it 

1 

i 

• ft 

1 

i 

3 

Subject (Object ) p rPflirat( , 
Object \ Subject { ± recllcate " • 

1 

1 

2 

i 

4 

2 

i 

11 

Subject ) p ]j t (Subject. 
Object f - i reaicat:e ’ j Object. 

• 

1 

• * 

• ft 

3 

i 

5 

Object, Predicate, Object. 

ft * 

• ft 

1 

• ft 

ft • 

ft ♦ 

1 

oSf } (v erb omitted) . 

1 

• * 

1 

1 

i ! 

ft ft 

« ft 

ft 

3 

Predicate (incomplete). 


1 

• • 

ft • 

1 

2 

4 

Total Relative Sentences... 

6 

6 

14 

8 

HHHHB 

15 

59 


Table IV. 


Verbs endings in Rel. Sentences. 

I. 

ii. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Total. 

Ending in u . 

5 

6 

10 

7 

7 

12 

47 

“ “ a. 

ft ft 

ft ft 

2 

♦ • 

2 

4 

8 

“ “ i ... 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

• • 

i(?) 

ft ft 

1 

No endings.... 

♦ ft 

ft ft 

1 

ft ft 

ft • 

2 

3 

Total. 

5 

6 

13 

7 

10 

18 

59 


Table V. 


Kinds of Relative Sentences. 

I. ^ 

- . ! 

n. 

I 

j- 

III. 

1 

VI. 

V. 

VI. 

Total. 

Attributive... 

5 ! 

6 

13 

8 

8 

11 

51 

Conjunctive. 

1 

ft 4 

1 

ft ft 

2 

4 

8 

Total. 

6 

6 

14 

8 

10 

15 

59 


Negative Sentences. 

Delitzsch suggests as a working hypothesis that of the two negative particles 
ul and la may be employed in both principal clauses, while la may be employed 
in both principal and subordinate sentences [p. 352]. What light is shed on this 
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Table VI. 


Use or Negatives. 

I. 

* 

II. 

III* i 

! 

IV. 

1 j 

V. 

VI. 

Total. 

Ul. 

• » 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

■ 

1 : 

i 

li 

• w 

3 

2 

2 

i 

i 

1 

1 

6 

13 

La. 


Total.... 

2 

3 

4 

3 

i 

4 

2 

18 



question by this inscription ? We find a total of eighteen negative sentences of 
which five, all principal clauses, contain ul, thirteen use la, eleven of which 
are subordinate. 

So the rule seems to hold good. But the large proportion of subordinate 
clauses in which 1 a is used suggests the question whether its use cannot be con¬ 
fined to subordinate constructions. We have only two examples to the contrary 
in the inscription. 

IV. 30. U ni§i sa sar Elamtum aslulamma, la eziba multalitu. 

VI. 32. TamluSa ul ib§i; Subatsa atm a nukulat 

epiitas. 

Is it possible that these could be translated so as to give the idea of result ? 
If so we would have no use of 1 a in a principal clause in this inscription. If not 
we must fall back upon Delitzseh’s rule. 

Cohort ative and Imperative Sentences. 

Both of these groups of sentences occur in direct quotations. The Imperative 
sentences, four in number, are all together in the fifth column [11. 28-24] and are 
not in any way remarkable except for a sort of parallelism, by which in the first 
two the verb comes first, but last in the two with an emphatic -ma. The eight 
Cohortative sentences are found in a body at the end of the sixth column. They 
are perfectly regular, and easily distinguished by the particle 1 u, which unites 
with the verb in each case. 

In regard to the connection of sentences, I have given attention not so much 
to the tenses of the verbs as to the use of the conjunctions u and -ma. The fol¬ 
lowing table shows their relative frequency: 

Table VII. 


Connection oe Sentences. 

i. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

v. 

YI. 

•« 

Total. 

Connected by - m a. 

14 

22 

27 

22 

18 

ii 


114 

“ u u . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 


9 

Unconnected. 

25 

35 

27 

33 

41 

36 


197 

Cases of - m a emphatic. 

1 

A ♦ 

• # 

1 

. 

2 

2 


6 

Total. 

42 

58 

55 

57 

62 

, 

52 


326 
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The sparing use of u (only nine times as compared with -ma 114 times) is 
surprising. We find it, of course, much more frequently connecting nouns or 
adjectives. I have not been able to discover any reason for the choice of u in these 
cases [1.16, 74; II. 58; III. 11; IV. 17; V. 72; VI. 11, 45, 62], but I do not think 
they all accord with Delitzsch’s rule that u is the most usual copula, that it is 
used in joining together sentences that have otherwise no intimate. connection 
[p. 229-230]. A question as to the use of ma: how often has it an emphatic, 
how often a conjunctive force ? This is frequently difficult to determine. The 
large number of sentences without conjunctions (197 out of 365) would seem to 
show that a close connection by means of particles, such as is found, for instance, 
in Greek, was not considered necessary, and therefore we may often feel free to 
deny the conjunctive force in favor of the emphasis. Especially is this true in a 
series of clauses closely connected logically, with only one or two of which m a is 
used. From the nature of the case examples are rare where the emphatic force 
alone can be admitted. Six such, however, occur in this inscription [I. 27; IV. 
69; V. 4, 24; VI. 11, 36], and there are many probable examples of the emphatic 
use. The conjunctive use seems very closely united with the logical sequence of 
the sentence, and it is possible in many cases to mark off the paragraphs of a pas¬ 
sage by observing the use of -ma. A general rule, then, drawn from cases 
examined in this inscription would be that -ma as a conjunction is used in short 
verbal sentences, or where the logical connection is close. Its occurrence else¬ 
where is generally to be regarded as emphatic. 

I had hoped to obtain some material bearing on circumstantial clauses, but 
so few cases occurred in this inscription that no basis was afforded for discussion. 



♦n and »n, 

• t 

By Arnold B. Ehrlich, 

New York City. 

To the many mistranslated passages of the Old Testament belongs the fre¬ 
quently occurring oath HIjT 3 which is generally rendered u as the Lord 
liveth.” 

To this translation there are the following objections: (1) Why is it that only 
God and no mortal swears by his own life tfj) ? 

( 2 ) Why is it invariably ni?V *f? > hut 3 even when, as 1 Sam. 

xx. 8; xxy. 26; 2 Sam. xi. 11, and 2 Kgs. 11 . 2, both phrases are mentioned in 
one breath ? 

(8) can be a noun only, while in mrr »n may be either a noun or 

a verb. There is, however, in either phrase absolutely nothing to suggest the 
idea of a comparison between the truth that the Lord or the dear person sworn 
by is living, and the truth of the statement to be affirmed by the oath. 

(4) Admitting the usual translation of *|“J to be correct, the name of 

the Lord is indeed taken in vain in such a formula. Eor, as these words mean no 
more than swearing by the truth of a fact, one might as well swear by the life of 
a worm that happens to creep at his feet; or, for any force added by the fact of 
life, one might just as well swear by a stick, pointing to it and saying, as that is a 
stick. 

(5) Swearing by the truth of what is, or commonly is believed to be a fact, is 

something modern. Excepting the one instance in Homer, II., I., 284, the 
ancients, so far as I know, did not swear in this way.* The orientals certainly 
did not. With the ancient Greeks as well as with orientals the oath itself is 
always omitted, only what the Arabs call the ^ , that is the deity or the 

dear person or thing by which the oath is sworn, being mentioned. 

Such are the difficulties which arise from the usual rendering of the words in 
question. These difficulties might be easily doubled. However, what has been 
said here will be sufficient to suggest the idea that in jlliT *f! an ^ its kindred 


* Even this instance is only a seeming exception. For, as t66e CKyTrrpov is found in the 
accusative case depending on the particle /za, what is sworn hy is, not that which is stated of 
the scepter, but the scepter itself. 
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expressions *“|£!>£3J *fl and ttjnfl ♦tl we have, not an oath in full, but only the 




jVAuJLC 


in the accusative case.* 


But then tfj can only be a noun, not a verb,, and that noun is found in *|“| 
i- G ^be absolute state, with the name of the Lord in opposition to it, while 
in and njnfi ’0 it is in the construct state. 


In Arabic means a person, and like its English equivalent, is, particu- 

( 5 ^ 

larly in writings of an earlier period, not infrequently used pleonastically so that 
it adds nothing to the meaning of the sentence in which it occurs.f In the 
Hebrew oath *f“f has the same meaning and is used in like manner, *f-j 

then means “by the person Yahweh, 75 or “by the person that is Yahweh,” i. e., 


Y ah weh 


mrr >r? 


hence its rougher construction, while in the later and polite phrases »n 

and rune *n the smoother construction with the appositive genitive is used- 
This explains at once all difficulties, and now we also understand why no 
mortal swears by himself. For, as the oath is not to be sworn by the mere truth 
of a fact, but by some dear person, it may be proper to swear by the king even in 
his absence or, by way of politeness, by the person addressed, but common 
decency forbids to swear by one’s self4 

The formula of the oath is not the only instance in the Old Testament where 
♦ft occurs in that meaning and is so pleonastically used. The word is used in the 
same manner, Lev. xxv. 36. To prove this, it is necessary to shed light on that 
whole passage, beginning with v. 35. 


* The Greeks prefixed /ua to the noun expressive of the au „ The Arabs, too, have 

their , The Hebrews, as far as can be seen from the Talmud, used no particle in 

such instances. Compare the Talmudic expressions n^D by Moses, HTH p'jJDn by that 
temple, riTDvn by the temple service. The noun, so absolutely used, must, of course, be con- 

T ^ T 

oeived to be in the accusative case. 





Zamachshari, Mufassal, Pasl, 133. 


$ Outside of the Bible, I mean in the Talmud and Midrash, even God never swears by him¬ 
self, but by the person he addresses. Indeed, swearing by one’s self was not considered an 
oath, but, at most, a vow. This appears from the Mishna, Synhedrin, III., 3. In that passage 
the Mishna discusses the question, whether the plaintiff who, having a'higher claim, has, by way 
of concession, declared himself satisfied with less than he has a right to exact, can retract or 
not. In the 

■’TO 

by the life of thine own head. Prom this it is clear that swearing by one’s own head was not 
considered an oath. 



illustration is mentioned the following case: il )i IDfcO 1*13117 3*n TTH 

S 9 * T 1 T ~ y T 

, if one owes his neighbor an oath, and his neighbor says to him, Make but a vow, 
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The two verses read in the original: poy iv n&Di pm pi£> ’3i 

rvmrn peo )nm npnm: par *m imn) tj *q nprnm 

ipv pm *m 7rf7K0 , and are rendered: “If thy brother be waxen poor, 
and fallen in decay with thee, then thou shalt relieve him; yea, though he be a 


may 


Take thou no usury of him, 


may 


This is indeed a sad mistranslation, which needs only to be placed by the side 
of the original, to show the stamp of error. It is owing to two syntactical mis¬ 
constructions and a misunderstanding of the expressions jlftfnni i 3££*1J"11 '"U j 


♦m 13 and .* Tor •n nprnm is here a legal term with about the same 


sense as the talmudical > which means to have a HDfH or a strong claim 



TT 


upon another man’s property- the Old Testament invariably a 

hendiadys denoting a “ settled 55 stranger, in distinction from *")JJ a “ transient 

stranger.” Indeed, ^t^lDl *"U is th® same as ntnn, and 3^n nj, which 


> one in the Talmud to dei 
same sense also Lev. xxv 


But in this 


particular instance 3t£^ni &oes not designate a foreigner (for such a one 
would not be called pm, and of him the taking of usury was, according to 
Deut. xxiii.21, allowed, if not commanded), but a Hebrew who has mortgaged 
his estate so heavily that the tent he lives in is practically not his own.jt 

is, as has already been said, the construct state of in the meaning of 
person. As to the syntactical construction, the apodosis does not begin with 

in nprnm , but verse 36, and the final words par pm pi form a circum¬ 
stantial clause (jii). 


The correct translation, then, is: If thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in 
decay with thee, and thou become master of him, so that his relation to thee be 
that of a and he live depending upon thee, take thou no usury of 

him, or increase; but fear thy God when (the person of) thy brother is depend¬ 
ent upon thee. 


*The difference of meaning- between the prepositions and is this: The former 
expresses no more than a being together with t while the latter denotes a more or less close 
relation. Compare Num. xxxi. 12 and 20, where the prohibition reads DTTDJJ "pH *7K , but the 

permission QJPK *p, which means to say, go with them, but keep thine own mind, and make 
no common cause with them. 

t Cf. also Lev. xxv, 28, where in connection with the prohibition to sell the land for ever, 


God says to his people DHK D'Otfinfll CU *0 ’pan , mine is the land; for your rela¬ 
tion to me is that of D'SEWTI This expression, though figurative, shows plainly that a 

native could, under circumstances, be reduced to the condition of a *U * 

Q 

$ *1U means to be a stranger, j Ls> to do wrong, and to commit adultery. The original 

meaning of the root is to turn aside from the right path, hence to do wrong. But the right way 
from any place is the way home, and he who enters another man’s tent turns aside. Hence 
come the Hebrew and Syriac meanings of the root. 

§ The data in the Old Testament being insufficient and the Talmud discussing only the relig¬ 
ious side of the question, it is impossible at this distance of time and place, to fix the civil rela. 

tions of the 3 0 in *U- 



“BLESSED BE ABEAM OF THE MOST HIGH GOD.” 


By Ret. Pbofessob A. H. Sayce, M. A., 

Queen’s College, Oxford, England. 


Egypt is the u happy hunting-ground ” of the arehseologist and explorer. In a 
country where frost and rain are almost unknown, and the friendly sand covers 
the deserted monuments of the past, nothing perishes except hy the hand of men. 
The slightest scrawl made on the rock by the point of a knife will last for ages, 
and the painted inscription will bear the assaults of the atmosphere from one cen¬ 
tury to another. Old texts and records reveal themselves in places likely and 
unlikely; the peasant will disinter the fragile fragments from the heart of decay¬ 
ing mounds and the traveler will find the cliffs of some wild and unsuitable 
region covered with inscriptions in languages and alphabets of the most diverse 
kind. 

The ordinary visitor to the Nile has little idea how much in the way of arch¬ 
aeological relics still remains to be discovered even above ground. After repeated 
visits to Tipper Egypt, I am inclined to believe that not more than two-thirds are 
as yet known. There are certain parts of the valley of the Nile where it is still 
difficult to take an extended walk without coming across inscriptions, tombs, or 
similar monuments which no European has previously seen. Last winter I dis¬ 
covered a number of Phoenician, or rather Aramsean inscriptions on some rocks 
on the western bank of the Nile, a little to the south of the village of Hoshan, 
and about four miles to the north of the quarries of Silsilis. Two of them had 
already been discovered and copied, though not quite correctly, by that most inde¬ 
fatigable of explorers, Mr. Flinders Petrie; but he had not noticed the rest. 
They all occur close together, at the northern entrance to a wadi or valley which 
runs into the Libyan desert. They are interspersed among a large quantity of 
Greek inscriptions which show that the place where they are found was a sacred 
resort of pilgrims. 

The inscriptions are in the Aramsean form of the Phoenician alphabet, and 
probably belong to the age of Jeremiah. At all events the forms of the letters are 
older than those of the Phoenician inscriptions at Abu-Simbel, the date of which 
is B. C. 500, and approach somewhat closely to the forms presented by the letters 
of the Aramaic “ dockets 55 attached to Assyrian contract-deeds of the time of 
Assurbanipal. One of the inscriptions, according to M. de Vogu6, contains the 
Aramaic participial form with the suffixed u emphatic Aleph, 5} and 


“Blessed be Abbam of the Most High God.” 


SIS 


though I should myself propose a different reading, it is possible that he may be 
right. 


The chief interest of the inscriptions lies in the formula adopted by their 


writers. Thus we have 




ttTDNt TO “blessed be Abadnebo of 


Khnum,” an Egyptian deity, whose name now appears for the first time written 


in Phoenician characters; : oat? * wiry “p , “ blessed be Ezer-yobad 

the Shagbite of Horns;” fTJflK 5 “blessed be Ahgah (or, according 

to M. de Yogu6, Hagah) of Isis.” 


This formula has never been met with before in any Phoenician or Aramaic 


inscriptions. Later Aramaic texts, found in Egypt, it is true, sometimes com¬ 


mence with the word T° “ blessed,” but the curious addition of the name of a 
god preceded by the preposition , is hitherto unexampled. The formula, how¬ 
ever, occurs in the Old Testament. One of the best known instances of it is in 

Gen. xiv. 18, PnP d“on pa, “ blessed be Abram of the most high 

God.” Elsewhere it is the name of Yahweh which is combined with the word 


of blessing. 

It seems to follow that the phrase was an essentially Jewish or Hebraistic 
one, and that its occurrence in the inscriptions I have copied must be due to Jew¬ 
ish influence. We can scarcely believe that any Jews—even the companions of 
Jeremiah who regretted the days when they burnt incense to the queen of 
heaven—would have devoted themselves to such purely Egyptian deities as Isis, 
Horus and Khnum. But they may easily have influenced those of their Semitic 
kinsfolk who like themselves dwelt in the foreign land of Egypt and spoke a lan¬ 
guage which was practically the same as Hebrew. In such a matter a Hebrew 
expression might without difficulty have been borrowed by the Aramaean 
voyagers to Upper Egypt. 

In any case the newly-found inscriptions are not only a witness to the antiq¬ 
uity of the expression, but further throw light on its use and signification. When 
Melchizedek met Abram with the greeting “ blessed be Abram of the most high 
God,” it meant that the patriarch was thereby placed under the official protection 
of the deity whose territory as it were he had just entered. As the Arameean 
travelers in Upper Egypt devoted themselves to the native divinities which were 
worshipped there, so too was Abram devoted by the king of Salem to the God of 
whom he was priest. The god of Salem or Jerusalem, in fact, was El ElyOn, “ the 
most high God.” In two of the inscriptions I have found, the words are divided 
from one another by points, as on the Moabite Stone and in the inscriptions of 
Siloam and of Panammu, the king of Samahla. The names of the writers are 
also deserving of notice. One of them is Gamlan, with the same termination as 
that which meets us in the names of so many of the Horites mentioned in Gen. 
xxxvi. Another is compounded with the name of the Babylonian god Nebo, 
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from whom the mountains of Moab on which Moses died received its designation. 
Another which may possibly be corrected into Azar-yobab, was the name of 
traveller who describes himself as a “ Shagbite.” If only we knew where Shagab 
was, we should be able to determine the locality from which the writers of the in¬ 
scriptions came. Segub, it may be observed, is connected with the land of Gilead 
in 1 Chron. n. 21, 22, and Segub and Shagab may be the same word. 

Wherever they came from, however, the writers of the inscriptions may be 
regarded as having been contemporaries of Jeremiah. That at least is the testi¬ 
mony borne by the forms of the letters of which the inscriptions are composed. 
How it is curious that another inscription which belongs to the same age and con¬ 
tains the name of Jeremiah was brought to light in Egypt the winter before last. 
It is engraved on a seal which was discovered by some natives in Lower Egypt, 
probably among the rubbish-heaps of Tel Deferneh, the Tahpanhes of the Old 
Testament, and it was purchased at Cairo by the Russian Egyptologist, M. 
&ol6niscliefF. The letters of the inscription, though belonging to the Phoeni¬ 
cian alphabet, do not belong to the Aramaean, but to the Hebrew, branch of it, 
and resemble those of the Siloam text. In the middle of the seal are two blun¬ 
dered Egyptian cartouches, like the blundered attempts to imitate Egyptian 
hieroglyphics so often met with on Phoenician works of art. Above them is 

written D below them vro*v , the whole reading “for the place of 
Jeremiah. 5 ’ Is it possible that we have here the veritable seal of the great 
Hebrew prophet ?” 
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